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INCOME TAX Does Iowa need a state 
FOR IOWA income tax? H. A. Wal- 
lace goes into the tax situation in Iowa as 
it affects the farmer, shows the relative 
burden that state taxes place on the farm- 
er and the city man. The article is on 
page 3. 
INTERNATIONAL The International at 
STOCK SHOW Chicago drew unusu- 
ally big crowds this,yvear and put on the 
usual excellent exhibit of fine stock. An 
account of the livestock show starts on 
page 26. 


FOUR-H CLUB One of the most impor- 

CONGRESS tant features of the In- 
ternational was the fifth annual congress 
of Four-H Club boys and girls. Miss 
Wylie has a detailed account of this meet- 
ing on page 8. 


ABOUT SPECK The second installment 

AND BILL of Merritt P. Allen’s 
new Speck and Bill story appears this 
week. In case you missed the first install- 
ment and can not find last week’s Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, the synopsis on page 7 will 
help you get started. 


TIPS FOR SANTA Most people know 

CLAUS enough not to give 
the baby a scooter for Christmas or to 
give a pink rattle to the five-year-old. 
Not so many, however, seem to have much 
of a notion of what the four-year-old can 
enjoy that won't be any treat to the two- 
year-old. The article on page 18, on 
“Timely Tips for Santa Claus,” gives some 
expert assistance on this point. 


VOICE OF THE Several good arguments 

FARM are started or carried 
on in the Voice of the Farm page this 
week. Look for it on page 10. 


HOME AND The women’s section of 
COMMUNITY the American Farm Bu- 
reau met in Chicago last week a few days 
before the meeting of the federation it- 
self, to discuss better standards of living 
for farm homes and rural communities, 
and how they were to be secured. The 
article on page 12 tells about the meeting. 


HIGHER TARIFF Pork products are 

ON HOGS given a much lower 
tariff even than other farm products and 
far lower than most manufactured goods. 
Higher rates on pork must go along with 
the passage of the export measure. Read 
the editorial on page 4. 


NUT CROP Corn belt farmers in some 
IN IOWA sections, according to TD. F. 
Malin, are missing a bet in not putting 
some of their land into the corn belt's 
native nut trees. Some farmers have 
proved that a profitable crop can he se- 
cured from hickories, black walnuts and 
some new hardy nut combinations. The 
article is on page 9. 


THE NEXT Next week will he the 

ISSUE Christmas issue, with a 
magazine section of twenty pages or more. 
We have a lot of good stories and special 
articles and an especially strong lot of 
Home Department features. There will 
appear in this issue also an account of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation meet- 
ing, which is heing held in Chicago this 
week. 
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Barber: “I see you shave yourself.” 
Customer: ‘No, sir, I was thrown thru 
the windshield of an auto yesterday.” 
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The Official Record 





1925 1926 
Apr. 1—Oct. 1 | Apr. 1—Oct. 1 
without Corn with Corn 


Gluten Feed Gluten Feed Increase 


a 





Milk 86,185 Ibs. 91,387 Ibs. 5,202 lbs. | Z 





Butter Fat | 2,841.4 lbs. 3,254 Ibs. 412.6 lbs. fH 





a 


Feed Cost $766.04 : $39.51 





Profit $995.63 : $216.30 

















f more profi t 


at Nutricia Farms 


If Gustav A. Kletzsch, owner of Nutricia Farms, 
Thiensville, Wis., had been satisfied with an average 
production his herd of pure-bred Holsteins might never 
have proved the productive capacity they revealed 
in these figures of a six months’ test that ended on 
October 1: 


An increase of 3'71 pounds of milk and 29 pounds 
of butter fat for every cow in the herd over the same 
period last year! An increase in profit of 21.7°%! High 
cow in the Thiensville-Lakefield Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation for six months! High herd, among the twenty- 
six members, in September! 


But Dr. Kletzsch, a retired physician, had been 
doing some thinking about feeds. He believed Science 
could help him on his problem — if applied by the com- 
mon sense method of “test under your own con- 
ditions.” And his problem was the problem of dairy- 
men everywhere—how to produce 
milk at the lowest cost and maintain 
his herd in good condition. 

Home grown feeds plus small 
amounts of mill feeds and concen- 
trates weren't giving the results he 
believed possible. He had the record 


of fourteen mature cows from his 


Taking the same cows, April 1, last, he fed a new 
grain mixture during the same six months of 1926. 
Here is the ration: 

Two hundred pounds of Corn Gluten Feed, 300 
pounds of ground oats, 200 pounds of bran, 200 pounds 
of corn and cob meal and 100 pounds of oil meal. The 
cows received the same care, the same roughage, and 
were fed in the barn both years. 

“CornGluten Feed deservesa large share of the credit 
for this success,’ says Dr. Kletzsch. “Aside from the 
increased returns, which have paid the cost of the added 
feed several timesover, I am confident CornGluten Feed 
has improved the quality of our milk. That is important, 
for we are producing a high grade raw milk, 
Nutricia Holstein Milk, that must sell at a pre- 
mium in a very competitive market.” 

Are you giving your herd the chance to produce 
at its full capacity? In the great 
dairy sections of the United States, 
where results are a feed’s real test, 
Corn Gluten Feed has become estab- 
lished as the high protein feed on 
thousands of farms. All 26 members 
of Thiensville- Lakefield association 
now use Corn Gluten Feed. Test it, 


herd of 85 head which ate that ration ng “C15”, of Nutricia, was high cow of for results,in your herd. Your dealer 
from April 1 to October 1, 1925. the association, producing 10,264 pounds of Can supply you. 
milkand 366.8 pounds of butter fat in 170days 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


ASSOCIATED CORN PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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ANALYZING THE STATE INCOME TAX 


Does the Farmer Pay More Than His Fair Share of State Expenses? 


ernments by property taxes is unjust and 

out of date. Under a general property tax 
the farmers, and to a lesser extent city property 
owners, get the worst of it. Farm property lies 
it in the open where the assessor ean easily 
find it. So does the residence of the town man. 
Farm property and small residences are almost 
invariably assessed at somewhere between 50 
and 100 per cent of their true value. Large res- 
idences, business properties, factory machinery, 
socks of goods, ete., usually escape with assess- 
ments of from 5 to 50 per cent of their true 
value. This is a matter of common knowledge to 
all intelligent people who have examined the tax 
rolls. This situation is true not only of Iowa 
jut of most states where the property tax is 
relied upon as a source of revenue. 

I am not eriticizing wealthy people as indi- 
viduals for seeing that their fine residence 
property is assessed at 20 or 30 per cent of its 
true value. The system was started long ago 
and as the younger generation of wealthy men 
came on they merely asked that their property 
be treated as other property of like value was 
treated. This was only fair, and under the same 
situation any farmer would act in the same way. 


No Criticism of City Folks Intended 


How are we in Iowa going to get around this 
situation? A little over a year ago a number of 
us pushed this matter before the state executive 
council and managed to get farm land assessed 
just a little lower than it had been. While this 
fight saved Iowa farmers over a million dollars 
in taxes paid in 1926, it did not remedy the in- 
justice of the situation. Most Iowa farm folks 
today are paying three or four times as much 
per capita toward supporting the state govern- 
ment as the town and eity folks. I am not say- 
ing this to arouse resentment against the people 
living in towns and eities. In fact, if we want 
to get our just rights we should carefully avoid 
any hard feelings, In putting up to'town and 
city members of the legislature a law designed 
to bring about a fairer situation, we must be in 
aposition to appeal to their sense of fair play. 

There really is a good chance to convince a 
number of the town and 


T on system of raising money for state gov- 


By H. A. Wallace 





JUSTICE IN TAXATION 

Under the present system of paying ex- 
penses of state government by a general 
property tax, the farmer pays three or four 
times as much as the average town and city 
resident. Farm people will probably con- 
tinue to pay more than their fair share un- 
til a state income tax is substituted for the 
present state millage levy on property or 
other adjustment is made. 

The objection to a state income tax law 
has been made that it would simply give the 
legislature more money to spend and would 
lead to extravagance. This objection fails 
if the law provides that the income tax be 
substituted for the state millage levy. This 
provision has been a part of income tax bills 
presented to recent Iowa legislatures; it will 
be a part of any future measure that gets 
farm support. 

If the state income tax were substituted 
for the state millage levy, the farmers of 
Iowa would save three or four million dol- 
lars every year in taxes. A fair discussion 
of the matter is most important. 











for concealment are so much greater in the city, 
and every one has learned to undervalue tre- 
mendously because every one else does. 

Farmers and owners of small town residences 
will always pay more than their fair share of 
state taxes until we are able to substitute a state 
income tax for the state millage levy on prop- 
erty. There is not the opportunity for deception 
with an income tax that there is for a tax on 
property. The chance for an honest difference 
of opinion as to property values has made it 
possible for many valuable properties in cities 
to be assessed at less than 30 per cent of.their 
true value. The same men who get by with an 
assessment of this sort without a twinge of con- 
science make absolutely accurate returns as to 
their true incomes to the government. 

The average farm family today contributes 
about $30 annually toward maintaining the 








































state government; the average town and city 
family about $8. As to the net wealth of the 
town and the farm family, nobody knows, altho 
it is certain that after taking out mortgages and 
money borrowed from banks, the farm family is 
little if any wealthier than the city family. On 
an income basis it is definitely known that the 
average city family income is at least $1,500 and 
probably over $2,000, Even in the case of rather 
poor wage-earners, the city income is oftentimes 
above $2,000 per family because there is more 
than one wage-earner to the family. The aver- 
age net income per farm family seems to be 
about $1,000 a year. If a state income tax were 
substituted for the state millage levy of the gen- 
eral property tax, the farmers of Iowa would 
save three or four million dollars every year in 
taxes. However, the saving per farmer would 
only amount to $15 or $20. Is it worth while 
fighting for a sum this small? 

The state income tax will get the strong oppo- 
sition of those who have large ineomes but who 
have been escaping payment of large property 
taxes. To conciliate this class to some extent it 
may be well to provide for the complete exemp- 
tion of moneys and credits. Inasmuch as most 
moneys and credits pay no tax anyhow, it would 
seem to be wise to exempt them completely and 
substitute a state income tax. 


Will Not Give State ‘‘More to Spend’’ 


A few farmers claim the state income tax will! 
give the state more money to spend and will not 
lower taxes. This is impossible, in our opinion, 
if it is provided in the law that the state income 
tax is being substituted for the state millage 
levy of the general property tax. 

Just as a matter of personal interest, I have 
taken down my tax receipts for this past year to 
see if I would gain or lose if a state income tax 
were substituted for the state millage levy of the 
general property tax. Under such a scheme, my 
property taxes would be about $40 less than at 
present, but I would have to pay an income tax, 
I suspect, amounting to $50 or $60. Of course, 
my chief source of income is a salary which now 
escapes state taxation altogether. From what I 
know of city people I am convinced the bulk of 

them who own just a little 
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Upper figure is amount paid per capita by town and city folks in 1926 to run the state govern- 
Lower figure, amount paid per capita by farm people. Note that in some 
counties the farmers pay more than five times as much as city people. 









is drawn up in somewhat 
the same fashion as the fed- 
eral income tax blank, it 
will not be so very much 
extra bother. I can not 
help but feel that the ma- 
jority of right-minded peo- 
ple, whether they live on 
the farm or in town, will 
see the fundamental justice 
of substituting a state in- 
come tax for the state mill- 
age levy of our present gen- 
eral property tax. 
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HIGHER TARIFF NEEDED ON HOGS 
AND PORK PRODUCTS 


T THE present time the tariff on live hogs 
is only one-half of a cent a pound, on lard 





only 1 cent a pound, and on bacon and hams 
2 cents a pound. From an ad valorem stand- 
point this represents about 10 per cent of their 
value and is not anywhere nearly so high as 
the 


iff on butter and wheat. 


tariff on manufactured goods or as the tar- 
Wheat with its tariff 
of 42 cents a bushel and butter with its tariff 
of 12 cents a pound are both on a basis of bet- 
ter than 30 per cent ad valorem. Of course, 
as long as the United States exports 20 per cent 
of its federally inspected pork products the 
tariff would seem to have no particular sig- 
nificance. It is interesting to note, however, 
that last summer large quantities of Argentine 
pork were landed at New York City. Argen- 
tine farmers have gone at it systematically in 
recent years to develop their hog business and 
have imported some of the best Poland and 
Duroe blood in the United States. With cheap 
alfalfa pastures, cheap corn and cheap water 
transportation both to New York and Liverpool 
it would seem that the Argentine pork raiser 
had some very real advantages. 

We are not so very keen about the system of 
special privileges which has been established 
here in the United States. but as long as we 
have special privilege it would seem that the 
tariff on hogs and pork products should be 
doubled. In the ordinary year this tariff will 
not be of the slightest help to the American hog 
farmer. Just the same, as long as the freight 
rates from Iowa to New York City are so much 
higher than the water rates from Argentina to 
New York City, we believe that it is wise insur- 
ance to have the tariff on pork raised to an ef- 
fective point. This should be done at once if 
the eastern administration is really smeere in 
stating its belief in the desirability of pre- 
serving the domestic market for the domestic 
produeer. 

Incidentally, if any form of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill or export debenture plan is passed 
it will be essential to inerease the tariff on 
hogs and pork products if corn belt farmers are 
to be helped as much as the wheat farmers. 
Even the eotton farmers have what amounts to 
a more effective protection than the hog farm- 
ers. The fumigation fee of one and a half 
cents a pound on imported cotton affords eot- 
ton a much higher ad valorem protection than 
the present hog tariff. . 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


ACK in 1914, when the World war started, a 
professor of history made the statement that 
wars always served to stimulate the powers of 
human invention, and that while the period of 
the war and the time immediately following 
might seem to be times of great misery, yet nev- 
ertheless discoveries are made which eventually 
prove to be of great help to mankind. It is now 
beginning to appear that there is something to 
this idea. In all branches of human activity 
new methods are being found. The average 
farmer of today is at least 15 per cent more ef- 
ficient than the farmers of twenty years ago, 
and the end is not vet. New varieties of grain, 
new types of machinery, better methods of 
feeding livestock, ete., ete., are having a pro- 
found effect. Just the other day, one of our 
southern friends informed us that the use of a 
new variety of cotton, known as Delfos, was 
spreading in the south, and that it seemed to be 
more productive than any other cotton of equal- 
lv long staple. In the business world, it seems 
that new methods are being discovered more 
rapidly than ever before. All of us are being 
continually surprised at the multitude of new 
devices, 
Probably half the people, whether they be 
business men or farmers, are slow in taking 
up with the new ways of doing business. These 
people have a hard time. The really good man 
today excels the poor man by a greater margin 
than ever before. Of course, this is not espe- 
ially noticeable among wage-earners where dif- 
ference of ability does not count so much. Neith- 
er is it So apparent among the larger businesses 
where monopoly price is high enough so that 
the inefficient producers can make a small prof- 
it at the same time that the most efficient pro- 
ducers are making an enormous profit. The 
farmer is the man who suffers worst. A few 
farmers are getting along very well, but most 
farmers, in spite of the fact that they are now 
more efficient than ever before, are having a 
mighty hard time. 





LARGE BANK DEPOSITS 


PTIMISTS cheerfully report that bank de- 

posits are unusually large thruout the corn 
belt. Of course, this isnt true of banks which 
are about to fail. Most healthy banks, however, 
seem to have more cash on hand than usual, 
which is not lent out doing effective work in 
the community. It seems many banks don’t 
care to lend much money either to farmers or 
business men, and that for the sake of safety 
first they are investing a considerable part of 
their funds in bonds or eastern short time paper 
of one sort or another. We fear that the so- 
called strong position of many banks is an evi- 
dence of depression rather than prosperity in 
many communities. 





AHEAD OF HIS TIME AND OURS 


VERY time we hear of the activities of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, we wonder if David’ Lubin’s dream of 
what the International ought to be will ever 
come true. Lubin wanted an International 
made up of representatives of the farmers of 
each country. He got. instead a federation of 
the different national agricultural departments. 
The Institute has done good work in the gath- 
ering of statistics from all countries; but it has 
entirely failed in the larger purposes that 
Lubin hoped for. He wanted the farmers of 
the world, not government. representatives, to 
get together to consult on their mutual prob- 
lems. Under his plan, probably the Grange, 
the Farmers’ Union, the Farm Bureau, would 
be sending representatives from the United 
States to Rome to meet with the representatives 
of the farm organizations of other countries. 
Instead of this, some one named by Secretary 


Ss 
Jardine now goes to the Institute to meet with 
men appointed by similar cabinet officers in 
other countries. There is a good deal of dig. 
ference. 

Lubin was years ahead of his time and years 
ahead of ours. We have only come in the last 
few years to accept his belief that the tarifs 
system ought to be modified to give protection 
to those crops of which a surplus is sold abroad. 
We have not yet caught his vision of a union of 
the farmers of the world. 








AGRICULTURAL POLITICS VS. FARM 
MANAGEMENT 
EVERAL weeks ago we criticised the tend. 
ency of-our agricultural colleges to look on 
farm management agd agricultural economics 
as the same thing. We pointed out as clearly 
as we could that the agricultural colleges teach 
their students to look on farming as an indi. 
vidual problem and that they do not consider 
in any effective way the social aspects of the 
agricultural situation. 

Several professors have written us. One of 
the best of these letters is from G. F. Warren 
who is looked on by many as the founder of 
farm management as it is now taught in our 
agricultural colleges. Warren was raised in 
Nebraska and has a thoroly western point of 
view, altho he has taught for years in the agri- 
cultural college at Ithaca, N. Y. Warren ob- 
jects to using the term, ‘‘agricultural econom- 
ics,’’ to cover the things which we have in 
mind. He says: ‘‘The problems which yon 
describe are problems of government. The Ger. 
mans would eall it ‘agricultural politics.’ We 
have no good name for it.’’ 

He then goes on to say that they are starting 
work along this line at Ithaca. This is splen- 
did and sa far as we know it will be the first 
course of the kind in the United States. Why 
not have courses in agricultural politics or, 
*‘aericultural statesmanship,’’ at our different 
agricultural colleges? Our farm organizations 
should take the very greatest interest in seeing 
that courses of this sort are started and that 
they are taught by the right men in the right 
way. Agricultural statésmanship _ properly 
taught in agricultural colleges can easily adda 
hundred years to the life of the United states. 





TOBACCO AND THE EXPORT PLAN 


HE co-operative that tries to carry the sur- 
plus for the entire crop seems to get noth- 


ing for its pains but a broken back. The Bur- 
ley Tobacco Growers have been finding this out 
of late. For the last several years the pool has 
been holding back the surplus, feeding it on the 
market gradually, and keeping the price level 
at a fairly high point. The pool members have 
benefited, of course, but the non-poolers have 
benefited even more, sinee they get the results 
and don’t have to pay the costs of holding. The 
pool members have had to wait sometimes two 
or three years for the final payments on their 
tobaceo, while the non-poolers got the full price 
at once and without any deductions for pool 
expenses, 

The experience of every co-operative in the 
handling of surpluses has proved that this is 
a job, not for a few producers but for all pro- 
ducers. The only way that promises any last- 
ing success and the only way that gives a fair 
break to the co-operative is the plan advanced 
by the advocates of the export idea. Let the 
co-operative handle the surplus for the benefit 
of the home price, but let the cost of that lan- 
dling be borne equally by all producers of the 
crop. 

This plan now has the support of the co(tor 
growers of the south, the pork prodtiers otf the 
corn belt, the wheat producers of the west. It 
the tobaeco producers are wise, they will try t¢ 
have the program extended to cover their 
product. 
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FOUR YEARS LATE 


OUR years ago, when Wallaces’ Farmer was 

leading the movement for a reduction of 
the corn acreage in the middle-west, our cam- 
paign was fought very vigorously by most of 
fhe grain trade organizations. The secretary of 
the Des Moines Board of Trade was particu- 
larly vocal in his expression of disapproval. 

How times change! The other day this same 
representative of the grain trade pointed out 
that a 25 per cent reduction in the corn acreage 
sould bring production below consumption and 
“take us out of the world price-fixing basis 
because there would be no surplus to dump on 
the European markets.”’ 

We are glad to have this support, even tho it 
arrives a little tardily. May we hope now that 
the people who fought acreage reduction in 
1921 and 1922, and are coming around to see 
the wisdom of it, may be inclined to speed up 
their mental processes a bit and spend not 
more than two years more in coming to see the 
need of an export plan to go along with acre- 
age reduction ? 

In some quarters the motto seems to be: Do 
auything except give the farmer what he wants. 
Now when farmers are generally agreed on 
some version of the export plan as the way out 
for the cotton, pork and wheat producers, one 
division of the enemy fights the plan in the 
open, another recommends co-operation instead, 
and a third insists that acreage reduction will 
do the work. 

Encouragement of co-operatives and provi- 
sion for control of production are embodied in 
the export plan. The three things go together. 
A co-operative that tries to handle the surplus 
by itself will go bankrupt. The most effective 
way to control production is to prove to the 
farmers by the size of the equalization fee that 
overproduction doesn’t pay. The only imme- 
diate and effective way to prevent the exporta- 
ble suplus from breaking domestic prices is to 
ereate a farm board with the power to dump 
the surplus abroad for what it will bring, and 
to assess the losses back upon all the producers 
benefited. 

Anyone who recommends one or two of these 
features to the exclusion of the rest has been 
looking at recent agricultural history with 
blind eyes. The farm problem is not going to 
he solved by men whose minds work four years 
behind schedule. 





“YO, HO, MY LADS, THE WIND BLOWS 
FREE”’ 


OO many of the folks who go from the mid- 

dle-west to Washington and points east 
seem to be too easily converted to the point of 
view prevalent in those parts. W. 8. Hill, a 
South Dakota man who was appointed to the 
shipping board some time ago, seems to be no 
exception to this rule. In a talk before the na- 
tional convention of the Grange in connection 
with a plea for the maintenance of an American 
merchant marine, he gave voice to this amazing 
statement, ‘‘ The whole productive life of Amer- 
ica is so closely interrelated that when indus- 
trial America is busy and prosperous, agricul- 
tnral America is also prosperous.’ 

We have Mr. Hill’s word for it that he has 
been in touch with American affairs for the 
last four or five years. Without this assurance 
and judging solely by the statement above, we 
should be inclined to think that he had just 
returned from at least a six-year exploration of 
the polar fastnesses—an exploration conducted 
Without the aid of a radio set. Physically, he 
las been present in the United States since 
1920, but in what remote regions has his intel- 
ligence been slumbering? 

His statement. of course, is pure bunk, as 
anyone knows who has kept his eyes even 
partly open for the last few years. It is to be 
doubted if industrial America has ever been 


= 


more prosperous than it is right now. At the 
same time, the farmer's dollar is down to 80 
per cent of pre-war. This is the sufficient an- 
swer to Mr. Hill's theory. 

So long as American farms export a surplus 
of their staple crops for sale abroad and so long 
as the sale of this surplus abroad to an impeeu- 
nious Europe sets the price on the whole erop, 
the American farmer will be out of luck finan- 
cially—regardless of whether folks in indus- 
trial centers are making money or not. There 
is to be considered, too, the faet that the 
human stomach is not indefinitely expansible. 
When a man gets a raise of wages, he does not 
ordinarily dash out to the nearest butcher shop 
and stage an orgy among the beefsteaks! On 
the average, he continues to eat about what he 
did before the raise. His surplus, instead of 
going for food, goes for manufactured products 
in which the farmer has no interest. 

We find Mr, Hill’s advocacy of a strong 
American merchant marine a little out of place 
at the present time. According to J. F. Reed, 
president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, during the past nine vears American 
shipping has been subsidized by more than 
three billion dollars. Alongside of this, the 
$375,000,000 asked. in the Haugen bill last 
spring seem like a piece of small change. 

This is not the time to ask for millions to 
pour down the rat hole of a subsidized mer- 
chant marine. We doubt, also, if there is much 
statesmanship in urging the third of the popu- 
lation that receives one-sixth of the national 
income to be moderate in its demands, lest it 
impair the prosperity of the other two-thirds. 
Perhaps Mr. Hill needs a year’s leave of ab- 
sence on a South Dakota farm, in order to be 
able to speak for the middle-west at Washing- 
ton instead of echoing the fallacies of his east- 
ern friends, 





ODDS AND ENDS 


As might be expected. the president of the 
California Farm Bureau is an Iowa product. I 
knew him well when we were in school at Ames 
together fifteen or twenty years ago. Now Ite 
is raising olives, peaches, spinach, grapes, ete. 

Every year early in December he goes to Chi- 
cago to attend the national Farm Bureau eon- 
vention and then I have a chance to visit with 
him. While many of the California folks seem 
to be opposed to the MeNary-Haugen idea, he 
told me how the rice growers in California had 
worked out a practical export scheme for them- 
selves. Eighty per cent of the California rice 
growers are in their own co-operative. Last 
year the California market was overstocked 
witht their rice. Something had to be done with 
the surplus. Every member of the rice co-oper- 
ative agreed to bear his pro rata share of the 
loss if the surplus were shipped to Japan and 
sold there for what it would bring. The dump- 
ing was carried out successfully and the Pacific 
coast rice market was helped tremendously. 
The members of the co-operative were paid sev- 
eral times over for the loss which they took on 
the rice dumped in Japan. Of course, the 20 
per cent of the rice growers which are not in 
the co-operative benefited even more because 
they got the good price and didn’t have to take 
any loss on the surplus. Most of the California 
co-operatives are not on the international mar- 
ket. They therefore do most of their thinking 
about controlling the flow of their product to 
market. Recently the California Farm Bureau, 
working with the professors at their agricul- 
tural college, has analyzed the nature of the 
supply and demand for a number of different 
farm products. They think that by getting this 
information out to their members they will pre- 
vent an overproduction of certain fruits. 

The California Farm Bureau has its own 
broadeasting station over which they talk for 
an hour and a half every evening except Satur- 
day and Sunday. There is not much musie on 





kota sand cherry. 





their programs but nevertheless they get about 
500 letters a day, indicating that their average 
nightly invisible audience: is about 100,000. 

The California farm people are greatly wor- 
ried about the rapid increase in the size of the 
cities. Los Angeles, for instance, doubles in 
Size every ten years. To prevent the cities ab- 
solutely dominating legislative affairs the Farm 
Bureau this past summer put thru a provision 
providing that in the state senate, representa- 
tion should be on the basis of territory rather 
than by population. In this way one branch of 
the government is able to voice the conserva- 
tive, level-headed point of view of the farmers. 

School taxes seem to be an even more tre-. 
mendous burden in California than they are 
in Iowa. The expenses are two or three times 
as great now as they were ten or twelve vears 
ago. It seems that the California Farm Bureau 
people are beginning to feel that too much is 
being spent on edueation, that our education 
has too many frills. 


The horticulturists of Iowa have always been 
an interesting study to me. There are more ins 
and outs to their business than any other branch 
of farming. The well posted fruit, flower and 
vegetable man knows the names of hundreds of 
varieties and how they grow under different 
conditions. Many of them have spent far more 
time in hand pollenation of fruits and flowers 
to produce new varieties than any corn or 
small grain breeder in the world. 

At the time of the horticultural meeting in 
Des Moines, Harlow Rockhill, the Grundy eoun- 
ty man who originated the most of the good 
ever-bearing strawberries, came into the office. 
It seems that in recent vears he has been spend- 
ing more time with the breeding of cherries than 
with strawberries. His aim is to get a bush 
cherry growing eight or ten feet high, heavily 
laden with fruit and perfectly hardy. To this 
end he crossed, ten or twelve years avo, the 
Santosa cherry from China with the South Da- 
30th parents are decidedly 
low growing, and of course the South Dakota 
sand cherry is exceedingly hardy, altho decided- 
lv astringent in taste. The first generation hy- 
brid of the cross bore fruit within a few years, 
and Mr. Rockhill planted the seeds and now 
has some of the second generation. This is 
breaking up into a number of different forms, 
some of which appear to have great promise, 
espeeially for canning. In any event, a hardy 
bush cherry should make an exceedingly orna- 
mental tree for planting around the house. Both 
the blossoms and the fruit are decidedly good 
to look upon. 

Plant breeding seems to be a labor of love. 
Most men who have gone into it, like Mr. Rock- 
hill, have not made enough money out of it to 
pay themselves hired man’s wages. However, 
I have always noticed that plant breeders 
get an income in the form of enjoyment which 
can't be measured in dollars. All they ask is 
enough income so that they can continue their 
pet hobby. In cases where they have enough 
to live on, the plant breeders and inventors 
seem to me to he just about the happiest people 
on earth. They are producing things which 
the world has never seen before, and what ean 
be greater jov than that? 


H. A. WALLACE. 





This touches a crying need of American society: 
We elect members of the general assembly, who ez- 
press the voice of the people in legislation; and then 
unless we entirely agree with them per$gonally, we 
refuse to obey the legislation enacted. This condi- 
tion of things exists in no other civilized country 
of which I have any knowledge; and many of our 
evils are due simply to this fact, that every man pre- 
sumes to be a law unto himself. Every law on the 
statute books should be enforced. If it is a bad law, 
its enforcement will reveal the fact. I do not know 
anything from which the people generally suffer 
more than lack of law enforcement.—Uncle Henry’s 
Sayings. 
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PREPARE FOR OVER-SEAS COMPETITION 


Business Man Declares Farmers Must Learn to Cut Farm Production Costs 





ERY often the truth is un- 
\) pleasant, and I believe there 
are a number of truths that 
the American farmer should face, 
altho they come in this elass. Per- 
mit me to say that my personal 
sympathies are entirely with the 
American farmer, having been born 
on the farm myself and lived there 
most of my life. Furthermore, my 
business connections would neces- 
sarily require a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the farmer’s problems 
and a desire to see him as prosper- 
ous as possible, for only when the 
farmers prosper can industries de- 
pending upon his purchasing pow- 
er prosper, and this includes not 
only the implement industry but 
practically every industry. 





We are printing here a letter from a business man connected 
with an American farm machinery company. He claims that the 
American farmer should prepare himself by increased use of labor- 
saving devices and by better farm management to meet the keen 
competition that is coming from Argentina, Australia, Canada and 
other sections where American farming methods have been adopted 
and in some cases bettered. This may be good advice. We can not, 
however, see that it is fair to insist that the farmer compete with 
the world on a free-trade basis while other industries have their 
home market protected. So long as other industries are not forced 
to meet over-seas competition in the home market, and so long as 
such efficient industries as the steel industry are protected by a 
tariff wall and sell their products cheaper abroad than at home, we 
feel that it is only fair to urge that the farmer be given similar priv- 
ileges by the establishment of a government export plan. If 
the farmer is to be forced to compete with the rest of the world on 
a free-trade basis, then other industries must come to the same 
thing. Protection for all or none! 


per worker, on an average. than 
American farmers, and corres)ond. 
ingly larger machine outfits, who 
are our real competitors, and until 
American farmers become equally 
as efficient as these men, they can 
not control or maintain prices for 
farm crops, even in this country, 
and neither can they hope to be 
prosperous. 

My reason for bringing out these 
points is because I think that it is 
absolutely certain that higher 
prices for farm produets, or even 
the maintenance of the present 
level of prices, will not only tend 
to bring in marginal farmers and 
marginal farms, as you point out, 
but also, and this is much more to 
be feared, will bring in thousands 
more of progressive and efficient 








But in spite of this sympathetic 
attitude, it seems clear to me that 
the only way in which the American farmer 
can regain and maintain the dominant position 
in world agriculture which he enjoyed for a 
century and a half, and which has been slip- 
ping from him very rapidly during the last few 
years, is to again become the most efficient 
farmer in the world. 


Is the American Farmer Efficient? 


I know that many people say that the Amer- 
ican farmer is today the most efficient, but is 
this true? Many Canadian, Argentinian and 
Australian farmers are producing staple crops 
much more efficiently, when considered from 
the standpoint of total production per worker, 
than most American farmers. Such being the 
ease, their lower land and labor values put their 
eosts of production far below that of most 
American farmers. 


KEEPING THE 


The Job of Keeping the 


T SEEMS to be the easiest thing in the world 
for the management. of the big co-operative 
to get out of touch with the rank and file of 


the membership. When the farmers’ companies 
first got under way, they copied the stock com- 
pany organization quite closely. This worked 
fairly well for local concerns where all the 
stockholders lived within a few miles and could 
get in to the annual meeting. In the case of 
larger companies, however, whose territory cov- 
ered a state or more, the stock company method 
has not been successful. It has been too easy 
for the management to use proxies to keep itself 
in office, to see that its friends only were en- 
couraged, to come to the meeting and that the 
rest of the members received no very pressing 
invitations, 

Of course this is the normal way in which the 
ordinary business corporation is run. The 
small stockholder never tries to exercise any in- 
fluence over the affairs of the company, unless 
things have been going very badly, in which 
ease he may join with others to demand a 
change in management. 

Co-operatives can not. work that way. The 
primary purpose is not to make dividends on 
stock, but to perform marketing or other serv- 
ice for the members. The policies, therefore, 
must in the last analysis be the expression of 
the desires of the membership. If they are not, 
the members will fall away and the concern 
will eventually go to pieces. 

The job of transmitting the will of men scat- 
tered over several states to headquarters, even 
the job of finding out what that will is, puts 
a big task up to the co-operative organization. 
Most co-operatives have got past the proxy 
stage. Most of them now have some sort of del- 
czate system. We have just noticed how one of 
the cotton growers’ associations got ready to 


The oft repeated and generally believed 
statement that the lower costs of production by 
farmers in other countries is due to lower stan- 
dards of living is questionable. The more pro- 
eressive farmers in other countries, and these 
are the ones who are produeing the large vol- 
umes of staple crops at lower prices, are living 
perhaps better than most American farmers do, 
possessing better built, better equipped, and 
more comfortable farmsteads, and with commu- 
nity development equal and often superior to 
that found in even our better agricultural see- 
tions. The European peasant, who typifies the 
American farmer’s foreign competitor in the 
minds of most people, is not his real competitor 
at all. These people, with their small farms 
and inefficient hand methods, do little more 
than feed themselves. It is the large, efficient 
farmers who are using a great deal more power 


farmers in western Canada, Argen- 
tina, Australia, South Africa, and a few other 
places where splendid virgin land is available. 


Rapid Development Due to High Prices 


There is no doubt that the comparatively 
high prices for farm products for the past few 
years have been largely responsible for the very 
rapid development in these countries, as al- 
ready mentioned, and there 1s still room for 
much further development if prices warrant 
it. Any reduction in the quantity of crops 
produced in this country, whether done delib- 
erately or because of weather conditions, is of 
greatest possible benefit to the men who are 
engaged in exploiting the large areas of  agri- 
cultural land already referred to and finding 
profitable employment for the residents of 
those countries in producing foodstuffs for the 
world’s markets. (Coneluded on page 11) 


CO-OP. MEMBERS IN CONTROL 


Management of Co-ops. in Close Touch With Membership 


By Donald R. Murphp 


elect a new board of directors. The method fol- 
lowed there is characteristie of a number of the 
larger associations. 

The territory had been divided so that there 
Was an approximately equal number of mem- 
bers in each of the twenty districts of the state. 
Each of these distriets was represented by a 
chairman. Five weeks before the annual meet- 
ing, the members in each county got together 
and elected the delegates to the district conven- 
tion. These delegates met the next week in the 
distriet convention and selected two men as 
nominees for director. These nominees were bal- 
loted on by the membership in a mail vote. 
From the central office postcards were sent out 
to each member with the names of the nominees 
for his district on them. The ballot was de- 
tached, filled out and returned. On the basis 
of this mail vote the directors for the next term 
were named. 


‘‘Talking Locals Not Enough’? 


Yet even a plan like this ean easily fail of its 
purpose, if the conventions have not been pre- 
ceded by discussion among the members as to 
the policies that are desirable. This particular 
cotton association found that only a small per- 
centage of the members voted. Mere talking lo- 
cals, as they eall the loeals that have no business 
to perform and simply meet for social purposes, 
are not likely to contribute very much to the 
marketing policies. Unless there is a local 
group which has a positive function to perform, 
which meets regularly, and which discusses the 
general policies of the association with some 
care and intelligence, even this elaborate ma- 
chinery is likely to fail to get a board that will 
really do the work expected of it. Centralized 


co-operatives complain that few come to con- 
ventions and only 25 per cent cast mail ballots. 

All of these devices of the centralized c¢o-op- 
eratives are simply efforts to acquire at second 
hand some of the virtues that the federation of 
local co-operatives already often has. The local 
association in the federation is a working unit, 
with members moderately familiar with its line 
of activity. The danger here is that the mem- 
bers may think entirely in terms of their own 
local company and forget to consider the wel- 
fare of the movement as a whole. There is par- 
ticular danger lest they refuse to grant to the 
overhead organization the powers that it must 
have in order to work effectively. 

As a whole, neither type of co-operative has 
paid enough attention to the need of real con- 
tacts between headquarters and the rank and 
file of the membership. There is always a tend- 
ency for the administration in power to be 
afraid that any change will weaken its hold on 
the organization. The membership fails to in- 
sist on changes because of natural inertia and 
willingness to let things go as they are. 

It takes failure or near-failure to seare ©9- 
operators into a real digging into the merits of 
their plan of organization. That is why the 
bad times the tobacco and cotton people are eX- 
periencing may help to develop a much more 
democratic type of centralized concern than we 
have so far had in this country. 

The federation might properly take a lesson 
from the same experience and try to anticipate 
trouble by improving their own methods. For 
while the danger of the centralized concern 15 
a dramatic breakdown, the danger of the feder- 
ation is that it may simply expire of dry rot. 
and by failing to grant adequate powers to 1's 
overhead management find itself from year t0 
year with less reason for existence. 
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THE PIANO LEG COMPLEX 


Speck and Bill in Some New Adventures 


of kid who would rather play the piano 
than play ball, we would probably never 
have run into any excitement that winter. In 
away, it was our good luck that his Aunt Addie 
decided to send the old piano down to him from 
Boston, sO he could take lessons. Queerly 
mough, that started the fireworks. Things 
began to happen as soon as the piano hit town. 
The deacon’s celluloid collar began to sizzle a 
jittle when he found that one of the piano legs 
was damaged, The legs were wrapped up sepa- 
rately, and one of them had been hacked as tho 
smeone had tried to split it open. Naturally, 
the deacon wanted as much as the piano was 
yorth, or perhaps a little more, in damages. 
The argument might have gone on all night 
at the station, if a stranger on the platform had 
not stepped up and introduced himself as assis- 
tat claim agent for the road. He explained 
that the car had been broken open in Boston, 
that he had been sent down to find out the de- 
tails on the ease and take the damaged lee back 
with him. To prove 


4g RUPERT BROWN hadn't been thie sort 


By Merritt P. Allen 

Author of “The Wiggins Bond Mystery,” “The Spirit of 
Spencer Spudd,”’ ‘‘Monks’ Cave”’ 
Anyway, he hadn’t done what he had tried to 
do, for the deacon had the four piane legs safe 
and sound, except that one of them was dam- 
aged. That worried the Brown family to a fraz- 
zle, for their high-toned sensibilities couldn’t 
track with the idea of having anything in their 
parlor that wasn’t just so. So they wouldn’t 
set the piano up until it had four shiny legs to 
stand on, tho Rupert was peaking and pining 
to begin his music lessons so he could have some 
means of expressing his innermost thoughts, as 
Mrs. Brown said. I’ve nothing special against 
Rupert, but, all the samey, if his innermost 
thoughts are like his outermost ones he needn’t 
bother to express them, they would go by mail 
for two cents. 

So the next day the deacon was going to the 
city in search of a leg that could be-shown in a 
parlor without giving a genteel family cold 
chills. : 


**T suppose you know,’’ Bill began in his 
most pious tone, ‘‘that I always have your in- 
terests at heart.”’ 

‘‘T must say, William, that there have been 
times when it seemed otherwise.’’ 

‘‘That’s because you don’t understand me,”’ 
Bill explained. ‘‘Now, for instance, that piano 
leg deal knocked me for a row of Egyptian ash 
cans.’” 

‘‘For a what? It did what?’’ 

“‘It upset me. But now I’ve got a dome 
light.”’ 

‘*You have what ?’’ 

‘‘A bright idea in my head.”’ 

““Yes-yes.”’ 

‘““Would you be willing to give the damaged 
leg and the fifty dollars you got from Fitzhugh 
for a new leg, if it was what you wanted ?”’ 


HE deacon scratched his chin. ‘‘ Fifty dol- 
lars is a large sum.”’ 
‘“That’s the amount that the fellow advanced 
to you, isn’t it?’’ Bill reminded him 
‘“‘That proposition 





he meant business, he 


was entirely separate 





save the deacon fifty 
dollars on account and 


from this one. My 
piano leg had _ been 





promised to pay an- 
other fifty if he didn't 
gnd back a new leg 
just as good as the old 
one. 

It wasn’t until sev- 
eal days later that 
ve smelled anything 
fishy about this fel- 
low. The next Tuesday 
the deacon got a letter 
from the railroad com- 
pany, saying that a 
package addressed to 
him had been found in 
me of their coaches, 
and would be sent to 
him if he would pay 
the express. When it 
ame, it was a piano 








leg. At first, the dea- 
cn thought it was a 
new one, but- when he 
mwrapped the three 
he had, he found that 
the damaged one was 
tith the others. Evi- 
dently the claim 
agent had picked up 














the wrong one. More 
than that, the railroad 





damaged, thus eausing 
me to suffer a loss. I 
was justified in seek- 
ing compensation.”’ 

Makes a difference 
which foot the shoe is 
on, eh? But Bill only 
said, ‘‘ Right, absolute- 
ly right.”’ 

‘*Whereas,’’ Deacon 
Brown went on, with 
a slicht nod, ‘‘in this 
But what 
prompted you to ask 
the question, Wil- 
liam ?”’ ' 

‘** Well, you see, Mr. 
Brown, knowing that 
you want a new leg, 
that is, a piano leg, I 
shall be on the look- 
out for one, and if I 
happen to see one, I 
want to know what 
boot you are willing to 
give between it and 
your damaged one, Of 
course you can see for 
vourself that there is 
nothing but friendship 
in it for me, because 


case—— 











wote that they had 





the leg nor the money 





lever sent any agent 
down to our town. It 
looked queer, but we 
figured it was all for the best. The deacon had 
fifty dollars that he wouldn’t have had other- 
wise, and Bill ha@ a new mystery to solve. 


CHAPTER III 


NYONE who didn’t know how tough Bill 
was might have worried about him after 
that, for in addition to dog fever he had one of 
his attacks of detectivitis. He was almost as 
bad off as Jimmy Sells’ first wife, who died of 
typhoid fever and pneumonia. Jimmy said she 
night have stood one fatal disease, but two at 
mee were too much for her. Speaking of my- 
self, I still had the dog fever good and plenty, 
but the detective bug never troubled me as it 
always did Bill. He couldn’t go within a mile 
of any kind of a mystery without getting in- 
fected ; then there was no peace on earth until 
it cleared up, 

Everybody must admit that that Fitzhugh- 
Plano leg business was queer. There was no 
dodging it, it was enough to kink anyone’s 
thinker. What in the name of the Seven Sacred 
Shrimps that fellow had been up to was more 

n the average bean could get away. with. 


Mel waddled up to her, raised his hat and cleared his throat. 


officer of the law.” 


That afternoon in geography class we were 
studying the products of Asia, and the teacher 
asked each of us to name one and tell what it 
was used for, Bill had been in one of his trances 
for some time, and when it came his turn he 
said that cork was used to make wooden legs. 
Naturally we laughed, and he got as red as his 
hair and slid down into his seat with his eye- 
brows in a pucker. The others thought he was 
fussed, but I knew by that far-away look in his 
eyes that he had hooked an idea. When school 
was out, lie gave me the high sign and legged 
it down the street. 

‘‘What’s up?’’ I puffed after him. 

‘‘Business,’’ he answered over his shoulder. 

*‘Stick around.”’ 
* We hit the Brown place and found the dea- 
con in the barn oiling the lawn mower. He is 
one of those model people who are always fore- 
handed. I wouldn’t be surprised that when he 
was a boy he had the stomach ache months be- 
fore there were any green apples, 

‘*Nice day, Mr. Brown,”’ Bill said. 

‘*The weather conditions are not unpleas- 
ant.’ The deacon looked down over his collar 
at us. 


“Madam, I am an 


isn’t mine. But sup- 
pose I found the kind 
of a leg you wanted, I 
presume you would be willing to give forty 
dollars and the old leg for it?’’ 

‘*Ten dollars would be ample boot money.”’ 

‘‘But you got fifty.”’ 

‘‘The difference was compensation for dam- 
age and annoyance.’’ 

‘*Oh, well,’’ Bill started to go, ‘‘I can’t get 
you a leg at that price.”’ 

‘‘Do I understand that you can get me one 
at any price?”’ 

**Perhaps.’”’ 

‘*Where?”’ 

‘*T’m not sure. I would have to look around, 
but I am not going to try if that is all you 
can pay.” 

‘*An extra five dollars might not seem un- 
reasonable,’’ the deacon said, after thinking a 
while. 

‘‘Fifteen bucks!’’ Bill turned up his nose. 
‘You couldn’t buy an unpainted pine leg for 
that at the present price of lumber. Of course 
it’s nothing to me, but I am sort of fond of 
Rupert and I wanted him to enjoy music les- 
sons. Anyone can see that he would be a great 
musician if he had a chance.”’ 

**He has talent!’’ (Continued on page 31) 
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THE FIFTH NATIONAL CLUB CONGRESS 


1,008 Four-H Boys and Girls From 41 States and Canada Attend 











honored last week in Chicago. 

It was the occasion of the 
fifth annual congress of the Four-H 
Clubs of America, and a grand one 
it was, which brought more than a 
thousand farm boys and girls to the 
big city of the middle-west. 

There were 1,008 of them, to be 
exact, nearly two-thirds as many 
boys as girls, a great big picked 
group of youngsters. They came 
from far-away Washington state, 
from ‘‘back east’’ Connecticut, 
from the gulf states of the south 
and from the province of Ontario 
in the Dominion of Canada, and all 
the states between, boys and girls 
from cotton farms, from ranches, 
from rocky hill farms, from the fer- 
tile farms of the middle-western 
states. 

They were a fine lot and an in- 
spiring lot. Chicago—blase, fast- 
moving, commercial Chicago, with 
its millions of humans, blase, com- 
mercial-minded, hard as the big city itself— 
paused last week and took time to comment, 
even appeared a little awed at the different 
type of convention people, the rather fine look- 
ing boys and girls who were in town. There 
were inquiries into the meaning of the lucky 
clover banners displayed everywhere. 

Going to the big national club congress is an 
earned affair for club members in practically 
all cases, earned thru competition and hard 
work. Just as the best of the show-ring stuff 
from all parts of the country qualifies for the 
great International Livestock Exposition, so 
boys and girls who have competed and won hon- 
ors in several states are rewarded with trips to 
the congress. 

This year they were feted and honored thru a 
week of seven such busy and exciting days as 
most of them had never before known. Breath- 
less days they were, too. Up early, they started 
out at 7:30 every morning in battalions of sev- 
eral hundred each to go to the big show out at 
the stockyards or to see the sights around Chi- 
cago. The idea of those in charge of the pro- 
gram to combine education with pleasure is rig- 
orously attended to. However, rules of health 
are as closely observed and tho the days seemed 
to begin early, they also ended early and meals 
were eaten at regular times. Fathers and moth- 
ers who send boys and girls away need not wor- 
ry about their not being well taken eare of, for 
everywhere that one saw a group of youngsters 
there was usually some one older, either a man 
or woman, looking out for their welfare. 


F tion youth of America was 


Four-H Pageantry a Great Spectacle 

One of the grandest sights of the whole week 
of Four-H pageantry was on the first big night 
of the congress when the ‘‘thousand and eight’’ 
with their three hundred leaders paraded into 
the big judging pavilion of the International 
Livestock Exposition, and entirely filled the 
big show-ring. Compared with this sight of 
champion youngsters in solid rows of six deep, 
completely filling the sawdust ring, with the 
grand champions from all of the states riding 
in special wagons, the subsequent parades of 
something over 11,000 animals was not nearly 
so grand asight. It was the biggest show of the 
series of night exhibits. As a hardened veteran 
of the ring, a man who has had an international 
reputation as a judge of good eattle, put it in 
speaking of the event afterward: ‘‘It was the 
grandest sight ever seen in the big amphithea- 
ter; no show of grand champions of any class 
or breed was ever as impressive as that of those 
blue ribbon boys and girls.’’ 

Towa was certainly at the front at the club 
congress. There were almost more Iowans than 
anything else, 105 all told, thirty-five girls and 
seventy boys, and they brought a lot of enthu- 
siasm and big white sleeve bands with ‘‘Iowa’’ 


KENNETH HINSHAW, 
Winner of Moses Leadership Trophy. 


By Josephine Wylie 


four years ago, holding the first 
one ever held at the Iowa State 











and the Four-H clover on them so that they 
could be seen at quite a distance. When the 
laurels were awarded, the Iowa girls came for- 
ward for the biggest share of firsts and blue 
ribbons, winning three out of the four big hon- 
ors in exhibits and tying for a first in the big- 
gest. single event of the whole congress, the 
health contest. 

Alberta Hoppe, of Cedar county, who was 
awarded the highest health score at the Iowa 
State Fair, and afterward won over the best in 
the north central states at the Interstate Fair, 
was judged to be 98.6 per cent perfect by the 
judges in Chicago. This was the same score 
that Jeanette Rushing, a little light-haired miss 
from Sunflower county, Mississippi, received, 
and altho a second set of doctor judges were 
called in to attempt to find a degree of differ- 








Alberta Hoppe, of Cedar County, Iowa, and Jean- 
nette Rushing, of Sunflower County, Mississippi, 
tied for honors in the health contest. 





ence in them, they could find none and the con- 
test was left a tie. 

The health contest lasted for two days and 
caused more excitement than any other event 


of the show. The contest was directed by Jo- 
sephine Arnquist, girls’ club leader and the 
person who started adolescent health contests 


WARREN GRIFFIN, 
Champion health boy. 


Fair, Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that Mississippi had the na, 
tional health girls in 1923 and 1994 
Towa in 1925, and now the two 
states share the honor for 1926. 

Thirty-five bovs and girls ep. 
tered the contest this year, nineteen 
girls and sixteen boys, with twenty. 
two states represented altogether, 
The Elizabeth MeCormick Memo. 
rial Fund, which has as its purpose 
the promotion of child health as q 
national project, coriducted the 
clinie again this year, as they have 
every year since the health contests 
were started. 

Careful examinations were made 
of each contestant at the clinic, 
First they were weighed and mea. 
sured and then a thoro examination 
was made of them, Chest measure. 
ments were taken, bone develop. 
ment was judged for symmetry and 
normal size, joints in the same 
way; muscles for flexibility, good tone and de. 
velopment; they were checked up as to suffi- 
ciency of subeutaneous fat; as to posture, 
whether heads were held erect, shoulders held 
level, chest high with stomach held in and the 
weight carried over the center of the feet. They 
were put thru walking paces, and judged as to 
nervous reflexes and co-ordination. The skin 
came in for close scrutiny; so too did glands, 
hair, scalp, mouth, lungs, heart, abdomen, feet. 
Specialists in eye, ear, nose and throat and a 
dentist conducted the other examinations of 
the health clinie which the youngsters were put 
thru. 

And then the examined were required to fill 
out some questions in regard to their hcalth 
habits back home. These intimate confessions 
with regard to what they ate, hours of sleep, 
recreations and so on were important guides in 
the final analysis. 

Among the boys, Warren Griffin, a sturdy 
sixteen-year-old of Ballard county, Kentucky, 
was awarded highest score, 96.65. Next came 
Clarence Crowell, of Nebraska, with a score of 
96.55. Thruout the examinations the girls 
scored consistently higher than the boys, six- 
teen out of the nineteen girls examined scoring 
over 95 per cent perfect, while five out of the 
seventeen boys examined scored over 95 per 
cent. An innovation of this year’s health con- 
test was the demonstration scoring of the high 
boys and girls at a meeting of the state leaders, 
so that they might have a better understanding 
of the contest and a knowledge of the health 
requirements in such a contest. 


Other Honors Won by Iowa Girls 


The other honors taken back to Iowa by the 
Four-H girls-were: First place and blue rib- 
bon over the eight other states which exhibited 
in the home furnishing class; first among twen- 
ty-six states exhibiting in the clothing exhibit 
of a complete outfit for a schoolgirl, and also 
first in the only other class of clothing exhibits 
which was clothing for small children. 

To Nina Jones, of Polk county, Iowa, went 
the high honor in the home furnishing exhibit. 
And old walnut chest of drawers which, as the 
story goes, Nina took out of the family attl¢ 
and refinished to bring out the beauty of the 
old wood, a mirror of the same vintage, a s))1n- 
dle bed with a quilt in blue and rose and a book 
story of how she had accomplished the changes 
in her own home thru the lessons learned 12 
Four-H club work—these filled the Iowa ex- 
hibit booth. A complete cost account accom 
panying the exhibit of each state for each one 
represented what had been accomplished by one 
girl in fixing up her own room. The complete 
cost of the Iowa girl’s room as given was $8.59. 

Illinois was second in the home furnishing 
exhibit with a dress- (Concluded on page 14) 
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CONSERVING THE NATIVE NUT TREES 





S. W. Snyder Does Valuable Work in Breeding Nut Trees for Iowa 


of neglecting their crops. Many of them 

would consider it rank heresy for anyone 
to suggest that the farmers in the greatest agri- 
altural producing state are slack in their care 
of any crop. The fact remains, however, that 
lowa farmers, and townsfolk as well, have been 
almost universally indifferent to the culture 


¥ IS not customary to accuse Iowa farmers 
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The Upton, a Native Pecan Near Burlington 


and preservation of the native nut trees and 
bushes. The better varieties of fruits have been 
cultivated with care, while, in contrast, many 
of the most valuable nut trees of the state have 
been sacrificed for wood or have been cleared 
from the fields in order to provide more land 
for crops or pasture. 

It is true that the nut crop is not one of the 
fundamental bases of Iowa agriculture, as are 
com and hogs, but it is equally true that Iowa 
people have for a long time overlooked the im- 
portant food-producing possibilities of the nut 
trees, to say nothing of the considerable value 
which many of them have as revenue producers. 
Fortunately, there are a few far-sighted per- 
sons in the state who have recognized the im- 
portance of conserving the best of the native 
nut stocks, and who have been working to select 
and improve the worth-while varieties before 
they shall all have been lost. * 


A Nut Specialist in a Thoro Sense 

In the work of conserving and improving the 
hative nut trees of Iowa, S. W. Snyder, of Linn 
county, has without doubt done more than any 
other one person. He probably has a larger 
acreage given over strictly to nut trees than 
anyone else in Iowa, Mr. Snyder is a nut spe- 
clalist in a thoro sense, for he has spent much 
of his time during the past fifteen years in lo- 
tating valuable nut trees and in developing 
new and better varieties. In this work he has 
traveled thousands of miles in Iowa and has 
spent many days in the native woodlands in 
search of useful nut trees. 

Mr. Snyder began his work with the nut trees 
a a part of the nursery business in which he 
ad been engaged for years. The nut planta- 
tions have increased in scope and importance 
in late years until they now oceupy a consider- 
able part of the farm. In late years, Mr. Sny- 
der has done much experimental work in ecross- 
ing, top grafting and testing out a large num- 
ber of nut varieties native to or suitable to 
Towa rowing conditions. 

Outside of two or three counties in south- 
fastern Iowa, there are probably very few peo- 
ple who know that the delectable pecan grows 
m Iowa. The mention of pecans to most per- 
Sons suggests southern states as their source, 
Where they are, of course, a common variety. 





By D. F. Malin 


Pecans do grow in Iowa, however, and one of 
the finest groves of the species that can be 
found in the Mississippi valley, according to 
forestry authorities, is located on the Campbell 
farm, in Des Moines county, about six miles 
north of Burlington. This grove is composed 
of about thirty-five magnificent trees, from 100 
to 200 years old, and averaging 100 feet in 
height. They yield a thin-shelled nut somewhat 
smaller than the southern pecan, but comparing 
very well to it in quality. 

Pecans are well adapted to the southern half 
of Iowa and should be much more widely 
grown, in the opinion of Mr. Snyder, who has 
worked extensively with them. The variety is 
better adapted to lowland soils than to the 
higher places, and does especially well on over- 
flow land. On uplands, pecans ean probably 
be most successfully grown by grafting them on 
hiekory roots. 

Once in bearing, a grove of pecan trees be- 
comes a valuable revenue producer. The nuts 
bring a high price and are much in demand. 
The pecan, moreover, has a distinct value as 
a producer of lumber, and it ranks as a highly 
desirable shade tree. Pecans begin to bear 
when ten to fifteen years old, but do not usu- 
ally enter into full bearing before the age of 
twenty-five years. As a permanent tree for 

















Green Bay, a Pecan-Hickory Cross or Hiccan 


lowland soils in southern Iowa, the pecan pre- 
sents many possibilities. Mr. Snyder suggests 
using native Iowa pecan stock and grafting 
upon it scions of heavy bearing, high quality, 
nut producing strains when the stocks are about 
three years old. : 


‘¢Hiccan’? Is a Valuable Iowa Nut 


One of the most valuable nuts now grown in 
Towa, as well as one of the most limited in 
distribution, is the hybrid peean-shellbark hick- 
ory, known to nut authorities as the ‘‘hiecan.’’ 
The hiecan is a natural cross between the pecan 
and the large shellbark hickory, and is found 
on the islands of the Mississippi river and the 
lowlands bordering it in southeastern Iowa. In 
appearance, the nut of this crossbred tree has 
some of the characteristics of each of its par- 
ents. Jt is more elongated than the shellbark 
hickory nut, while it has a thinness of shell 
and a flavor and quality which make it very 
nearly equal to the pecan as a yielder of nut 
meats. The nuts from the hybrid sell readily 
on the market on about the same level as good 
pecans. 

The first of the hiccan trees to be discovered 


was founa some years ago by John H. Witte, of 
Burlington, who named it the ‘‘Green Bay.”’ 
The tree is located on the bottoms of Lee county 
and has a diameter of four to five feet. It is 
approximately 100 feet high and its age is 
estimated at 400 years. It is one of a very 
small number of hybrid pecan-hickory trees 
Which exist in Iowa. All of them are located 
near Burlington and Fort Madison. 

Another of the hicean hybrids was the ‘‘ Des 
Moines’”’ hybrid, which fell in the heavy wind- 
storm of June, 1924. This tree was over 100 
feet high, about 115 years of age, and had a 
diameter of more than two feet. Unfortunately, 
only two or three trees were propagated from 
the Des Moines hybrid before its fall, altho 
there is a possibility that since the tree has been 
allowed to remain as it fell, some of the scion 
wood now on the tree retains enough life to be 
used in propagative purposes. An attempt is 
being made to utilize it this spring. 

The ‘‘Burlington’’ hybrid, another of the 
hieeans, has a remarkable reputation as a bear- 
er of nuts. It is estimated to be 300 years old 
and in one recent season produced a erop of 
nuts which sold for $90. Such hybrids as the 
Green Bay, Des Moines and Burlington are 
extremely scarce, less than ten having been 
located. Efforts are now being made by Mr. 
Snyder, the forestry men at Ames and some 
southeastern Iowa people to multiply this valu- 
able nut variety before it is lost. 


Black Walnuts Will Prove Valuable 


Nearly every one remembers the high prices 
that were paid for walnut timber during the 
World war. While the demand was unusually 
great for it at that time, the need for walnut 
lumber is constant, and it is quite likely its 
value will tend to inerease in future years. 
The walnut is, of course, a slow-growing tree, 
and the farmer who sets out the young trees 
will very likely not live to harvest the lumber 
crop himself. He can, however, reap the bene- 
fits of the nut crop within a comparatively 
few vears,. 

Mature walnut trees of a desirable bearing 
strain produce considerable revenue in the form 
of nuts. Walnut meats sell at about a dollar a 
pound wholesale. A good walnut is about one- 
fifth meat, and since mature trees frequently 
produce ten bushels or more of nuts in a single 




















The Hill, a New Shell-Bark Hickory 


season, it will be seen that such trees are dis- 
tinctly profitable, once in bearing. Mr. Snyder 
tells of one exceptional walnut tree which has 
produced as much as $150 worth of nuts in one 
season. An acre will support thirty good trees 
at maturity. A small space planted to walnuts 
will ultimately produce a large income. 

While walnuts are (Concluded on page 15) 
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The Drummond Plan 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Will you allow me a little space in 
which to correct some wrong impres- 
sions of my plan for handling surplus 
farm commodities that were contained 
in your recent editorial entitled, “The 
Fess Bill Puts On a Set of False Whis- 
kers”? I do not believe you would in- 


tentionally be unfair to anybody, and 
certainly you do not wish to be unfair 
to your own readers. 

There is not a line in my plan which 
was dictated or suggested by any per- 
son other than myself. 

My plan would not throw a burden 
upon the co-operatives. It does not 
provide for lending money to co-opera- 
tive associations. The operations of 
the corporations which would handle 
the surplus portions of the various 
commodities are so safeguarded that 
the probability of losses would be ex- 
tremely remote. In case there should 
be a loss, it would not fall upon the 
co-operatives, but would be absorbed 
by the fund created by the use of the 
credit of the government. If this is 
not sufficiently clear in the plan as 
now drafted, it can be made so; but I 
believe it is clear. Any possible loss 
would be more than covered by suec- 
ceeding operations, if there is any- 
thing at all in the theory of orderly 
marketing. 

We have an outstanding precedent 
which indicates there would need be 
no loss under my plan, or at least no 
net losses over a period of time. I re- 
fer to the operation of the United 
States Grain Corporation under Mr. 
Julius Barnes. Without. trying to 
make profits, the Corporation accumu- 
lated something over sixty million dol- 
lars thru handling the grain of Ameri- 
can farmers. Morally, these profits 
should have been paid back to the 
farmers who supplied the grain. 
There was no legal or practical way to 
do so. What was done with the 
money?. It was used for the relief of 
farmers and other people in distressed 
European countries. My plan is de- 
signed to distribute such profits back 
to our own producers. I have nothing 
against European farmers, or European 
people generally, but I believe we 
should look after our own first. 

As to the formation of the govern- 
ment board under my plan or any 
other, there is no insurmountable dif- 
ference of opinion. I see no objection 
to having the personnel selected by 
the president from a list of nomina- 
tions submitted by the producers. In 
any event, the men appointed would 
become government agents upon qual- 
ifying and taking the oath of office. 
Their allegiance would be to the gov- 
ernment, and not to the farmers. They 
would have to represent all the people. 
The board would be a governmental 
agency. This would be true even if 
George Peek, Frank Murphy and Wil- 
liam Hirth composed it. The only way 
to have a “farmers’ export corpora- 
tion,” or agency, is for the farmers 
themselves to organize one, name its 
directors, and pay their salaries. My 
plan provides for this. 

All that I ask for my plan is that it 
be studied without prejudice, and un- 
derstood before it is condemned. 

W. I. DRUMMOND. 


Remarks: But if the government 
stands the loss, the assistance provid- 
ed in Mr. Drummond's bill appears to 
be really a subsidy; and a subsidy, as 
we recall it, is one of the pet horrors 
of Mr. Drummond and his friends. 

If there is no loss, the corporation 
must buy as closely as any private 
concern; and how is that likely to help 
the domestic price level? A corpora- 
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tion which would buy the surplus at 
the world price plus the tariff could 
benefit the domestic price level up to 
that point; but it would, of course, 
have to take a loss when it scld the 
surplus abroad. That loss ought to be 
borne, not by the government nor by 
the co-operatives that handle the sur- 
plus, put by the producers who benefit. 

We believe that by the time Mr. 
Drummond has his bill revised so as 
to take care of all the objections, he 
will find that he has simply another 
copy of the Haugen bill. May he speed 
his revision to that end.—Editor. 





Is It a Minor Matter? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

So Dr. Surface thinks it’s a minor 
point whether the farmers sold the 
hogs they raised to help win the war 
at a profit or at a loss. Of course, 
there are lots of people in the east 
who always think that way, but they 
generally do not say so in so many 
words. According to Dr. Surface, the 
main thing was that Mr. Hoover in 
some manner induced the farmers to 
produce enough fats to carry the Unit- 
ed States and the allies thru the war. 
Whether or not the farmers were ade- 
quately paid for their services, or the 
promises made to them kept, was of 
little moment. It’s the same old bunk 
of the eastern politician. To the farm- 
er is allotted the glorious task of sav- 
ing the nation each year by keeping it 
well fed, and he can take a good share 
of his pay in glory and honor, too, as 
far as they care. The main thing is 
plenty of cheap food for the consumer. 

Mr. Hoover well knew that when 
hogs sell per hundredweight in Chi- 
cago for Jess than the value of 11.7 
bushels of No. 2 yellow corn, hog pro- 
duction declines in the United States, 


thereby showing the raising of hogs to 
be unprofitable. Yet after promising 
the farmers what amounted to a 10 per 
cent profit over cost of production, he 
set a price for hogs per hundredweight 
in Chicago that was less than the value 
of 11.7 bushels of No. 2 yellow corn. 
What the food administration told the 
farmers in effect was that if they 
would produce hogs as economically 
as in pre-war times, the food adminis- 
tration would endeavor to get them a 
10 per cent profit for their labor. It’s 
history that the farmers produced the 
hogs, and it’s history also that the food 
administration did not live up to its 
promise. True, it was only a promise 
and not a written guarantee, but there 
are still a considerable number of peo- 
ple in this country who look upon the 
word of a department of their govern- 
ment as more than a scrap of paper. 

We were told that fats were as nec- 
essary as munitions to win the war. 
Yet how different the treatment ac- 
corded the war contractors. The latter 
usually made no attempt to keep man- 
ufacturing or construction costs at an 
economical level; but, after piling on 
all the expense they could, were given 
their 10 per cent profit. Then when 
ihe war closed they were bought off at 
their own figure, and the public was 
told it was the sacred duty of the gov- 
ernment to keep its contract with 
these men. 

In the controversy that arose be- 
tween the food administration and the 
hog producer, it was a case of actions 
speaking louder than words so far as 
the farmer is concerned. Wallaces’ 
Farmer has clearly stated the facts as 
the farmers of the middle-west know 
them to be; and all that Dr. Surface or 
any other of Mr. Hoover’s henchmen 
may say does not alter the facts of 
the case. 





of trucks themselves. 


territory tributary to such markets. 
borhood teams 
is passing. 


TRUCKING HOGS TO MARKET 


The use of motor trucks has modified hog feeding and marketing 
practice to a considerable extent in the corn belt. 
forty to fifty miles of a terminal market like Omaha or Sioux City or 
a local packing house like Ottumwa, Waterloo or Cedar Rapids—a very 
large per cent of the hogs are trucked directly from the hog lots of 
the raiser to the stock yards or packing house. 

As a result many men who used to plan on marketing in carload 
lots now market hogs more frequently and in smaller bunches. 
buyers and co-operative shipping associations must accept a greatly re- 
duced business because of this direct movement by trucks or make use 


A regular business of commercial trucking of live stock to market 
has become the means of livelihood of a large number of men in the 
The old way of elght or ten neigh- 
gathering to take a carload of someone’s hogs to town 


In territory within 


Local 
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These farmers use a truck to market livestock 








Dr. Surface’s book, “American Pork 
Production in the World War,” wag 
apparently written for farm consump 
tion, to a large extent; for what does 
the c msumer know or care about the 
ratio of corn to hog prices? It’s the 
price of ham, bacon and pork chops 
that interests him. And it’s the price 
they are today and not what they were 
eight years ago that he is interested in. 

But why all this noise in trying to 
justify Hoover before the eyes of the 
American farmer eight years after this 
controversy took place? Perhaps Mr. 
Hoover still has political aspirations, 
We remember that six years ago he 
coyly declined to state whether he was 
a republican or a democrat during 
the season when the national conven. 
tions were each selecting a candidate 
for the presidency of the United 
States. Of course, he has since cast 
his lot with the republicans. Two 
years more and there will be more 
conventions. Perhaps President Cool- 
idge will not be a candidate for re. 
election—it’s quite possible. Can it 
be that Mr. Hoover would like to take 
over the job, and feels a little support 
from the agricultural regions of the 
country would be worth while? 

JOHN SPIEDEL. 

Washington County, Iowa. 





Economic Imperialism 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As to the editorial in Wallaces’ 
Farmer entitled “The Wages of Eco- 
nomic Imperialism.” How I wish it 
were possible for our leading states- 
men to get your viewpoint on that 
question. I have been telling the peo- 
ple in our meetings that our eastern 
financiers and business men were fol- 
lowing the very same system of impe- 


rialism that Great Britain has followed 
for more than two hundred years. The 
only reason is that we are going so 
much faster. 

If the teachers in our colleges and 
universities could be made to see and 
impart the knowledge to their stu- 
dents as to how dangerous it is to 
the welfare of the nation, what a won- 
derful thing it would be. The British 
Empire is on the road to decay after 
its meteoric rise to its position as the 
greatest empire in the world. Its colo 
nies are becoming more and more in- 
dependent all the time until after 
awhile they will drift apart and each 
form a national government of their 
own, independent of the mother 
country. 

Why is it our statesmen and busi- 
ness men can’t take a lesson from past 
history and by keeping an even bal- 
ance between agriculture and industry 
put a stop to this tendency to indus 
trialize the country? The farmers 
want to buy and use all of the latest 
improvements for their convenience. 
They are not misers who take money 
and bury it but they look upon money 
as a medium to get the good things of 
this life, if given a chance. It is well 
known that very few farmers lived in 
a log cabin or sod shanty on the claim 
after getting enough ahead to build a 
house and today they are looking for- 
ward to the time when they can have 
modern plumbing and electrical con- 
veniences, the same as their city and 
town friends have. Farmers are 
spenders and not hoarders, if they are 
given the opportunity; therefore, if 
the eastern industrialist could only 
comprehend what a large market there 
is here at home he would find it far 
greater and better than all the rest of 
the world. 

A. E. COTTERILL, 
Vice-President Iowa Farmers’ Union. 
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[awrence County, Mo. Leads in 
Soils Program 


A soil building and crop improve- 
ment program that can well be. fol- 
jowed by many more fertile counties 
in the middle-west is making Law- 
rence county, Missouri, one of the out- 
standing counties in the state. The 
need of limestone here is no greater 
than in southern Iowa and twenty-five 
or more of the counties of northern 



















still further development of this kind 
it is only to be expected that in the 
near future there will come seasons 
when the crops in other parts of the 
world are unusually good and that 
prices will go to levels which will 
make it still harder for the inefficient 
American farmers. If this happens, 
neither tariffs nor export organiza 
tions will be able to keep prices in 
this country high enough to return a 
profit to the farmers whose cost of 
production is too high, and there are 
many such. Prices in this country wilt 
always be based largely upon prices in 
the world’s markets, and by failing to 
keep our agricultural industry to any- 
thing like maximum efficiency, we 
have permitted ourselves to be pushed 
from our dominating position in the 





world’s market and placed at the 
mercy of our foreign competitors. 
This fact alone, I believe, shows how 
futile would be an attempt to maintain 
high prices in this country by an ex- 
port organization, even tho there were 
no other obstacles to be overcome. 
such as the details of operation of 
such a corporation, 

Probably a great many people would 
say that it is impossible for American 
farmers to produce crops as cheaply 
as the efficient farmers in other coun- 
tries who employ lower priced land 
and labor, but there are hundreds of 
individual cases in this country which 
prove that the thing can be done. 
While foreign farmers do have the ad- 
vantages mentioned, they have also 
many disadvantages. Nearly ‘every- 
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thing they buy costs considerably 
more for the reasons mentioned. In 
the matter of expert advice and lead- 
ership, probably many of them are 
better off than American farmers, but 
in the matter of education and a fa- 
miliarity with the operation of ma- 
chines, especially internal combustion 
engines, the American farmer pos- 
sesses great advantagea. He is also 
much better off in the matter of serv- 
ice on all his operating equipment. 
While our past experience as an ag- 
ricultural nation should be of value, it 
would appear that it is really more of 
a handicap, since thousands of our 
farmers continue to follow antiquated 
methods and use out-of-date equipment 
merely because their fathers and 
grandfathers used them. 















MODEL 35 six-tube Ong Dial receiver, less 


brown crystalline finish ,g21. Model G,same as Model H, bu 





tubes and batteries, but with battery cable attached, $70. Model H Rad 


io Speaker, 
t in amber buff and sage green, $23 











Missouri. Soil erosion is serious over 
it the this entire section and becoming year- 
S the jy more serious with the depletion of 
‘hops organic matter. Legume growing has 
price peen on the decline over this entire 
were grea With increasing acidity of soil and 
ed in. the reduction of phosphates available 
ng to for plant use that follows continuous 
f the cropping. Real results are following 
r this the soil building and crop improvement 
; Mr. program. advocated. 
tions, The acreage of alfalfa in the county, 
0 he from 1921 to 1926, has increased 369 
: Was per cent, the acreage of soybeans 2755 
uring per cent, and the acreage of cowpeas 
nven- 440 per cent. Altho the county had 
idate only 124 acres of sweet clover in 1924, 
nited the advance of legume growing has 
cast peen SO rapid that more than 2,000 
Two acres of sweet clover were sown in the 
more county in the spring of 1926. Red clo- 
(‘ool- yer acreages are advancing rapidly as 
r Te some of the more easily grown leg- 
n it umes prepare the way. 
take The use of agricultural limestone, 
)port since it is invariably a preparation for 
the legume growing, is one of the most 

faithful indications of the advance of 
iL. the Missouri soil improvement plan in 

Lawrence county. During the year 

1924 only a few farmers used this soil 

treatment, applying only 200 tons of 

lime. In 1925 a total of 4,400 tons of 
lime were used, and in the first nine 
months of 1926 over 6,000 tons. 
ces’ “ 
“«o @: Prepare for Over-Seas 
b | Competition 
hat Bais ‘ ——— 
ne0- (Continued from page 6) 
i Altho we hear much talk about the 
ern cheap land and cheap labor in foreign 
fol- countries, American farmers and farm 
1pe- leaders seem to overlook the fact that 
ved the reason this good agricultural land 
The has always been cheap and _ labor 
50 worth little was because the American 
farmer dominated the world’s market 
and and at one time it was impossible to 
ind develop these lands profitably or em- 
tue ploy the ayailable labor profitably at 
to crop production. But high prices for 
on farm products and actual demonstra- 
ish tion that modern equipment in the 
ter hands of the available help could pro-* 
the duce at a very high rate of profit has 
slo- naturally increased the value of the 
in- land very materially, just as our abil- 
ter ity to dominate the world’s market in- 
ch creased our agricultural land values 
eir in the past. It goes without saying 
ier that the wages of the workers in those 
sections will also increase when such 
1si- profitable employment is available. 
ast I do not believe even the farmers 
ale themselves would say that the people 
ry in our cities should be compelied to 
us- bay high prices for farm crops pro- 
= duced at high cost on American farms | 
ast because of inefficient utilization of 
m6: labor, when the same crop can be 
ey bought much cheaper from farmers in 
ev Other countries whose workers pro- 
of duce a considerably greater quantity 
el] of crops each season thru more effi- 
in cient equipment. Of course no right 
m thinking person would feel that Amer- 
a ican farmers should not be protected 
or by tariffs to a sufficient extent to off- 
ve set actual differences in taxes, wages 
ne and other factors beyond their control, 
nd but it certainly would be unfair, and it 
re is not to be expected that the two- 
re thirds of our population who live in 
if our cities would tolerate it, to have 
ly tariffs higher than necessary to meet 
re the above requirements. Such tariffs 
ar Would be nothing more than a pre- 
of Mium on inefficiency. 





In view of the rapid development of 
avery efficient type of agriculture in 
’ Many parts of the world and the pres- 
eut high prices which are stimulating 






















The quality of radio reception 
depends as much on the speaker 
as on the receiving set. They 
work together. One must be a8 
good as the other. Be sure 
‘ours isan Atwater Kent Radio 
omar tay It is the standard of 
tone, everywhere. Model L 
illustrated; price $16.00. 


—_— Curistmas cirts. What planning, 
what solicitude, what sacrifice they repre- 
sent! And, alas! How quickly they are forgot- 
ten unless they fill more than a fleeting need. 

But Radio is never forgotten. It brings hap- 
piness not merely for one day, but for all the 
days to come. For Radio—the great modern 
source of entertainment and knowledge — meets 
a permanent desire. 

In choosing a gift that means so much, you 
will want to be sure of rightness in every quality. 
With Atwater Kent Radio you are sure. Who- 
ever receives it will be grateful —and the gratitude 
will last. 


Now only One Dial to turn! 
What the self-starter did for the automobile, 
Atwater Kent One Dial operation is doing for 


Radio. Now anyone can get as good results as 
a radio engineer—and get them instantly. You 
don’t have to hunt for stations. Everything within 
range comes marching in as you turn the One Dial. 


There are no auxiliary tuning devices with 
which you have to fiddle to hear the programs 
clearly. This is genuine One Dial control—swift, 
certain, reliable. 

For a demonstration before Christmas, see the 
nearest Atwater Kent dealer NOW. 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The Atwater Kent Radio Hour 
brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio's finest 


program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, 
through: 


wear...New York wrt... Philadelphia 


wsal.. . Cincinnati 


wyar...Providence wram... Cleveland weak... Pittsburgh 
weet...... Boston wtac....Worcester WGR...... Buffalo 
wre... Washington won. Chicago woc....Davenport 
GMs .-% St. Louis wecoM pls.-St.Paul wwyj....... Detross 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radic 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY : 4. Atwater Kent, Pres. : 4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Model 30, six-tube Ong Dial re- 
ceiver. Less tubes and batteries, but 
with battery cable, $35.00 





Model 32, seven-tube Ong Dial re- 
ceiver. Less tubes and batteries, but 
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HAT do you want to bake 

today? Delicious pastry? 
Crisp, flaky pie-crust, a wonder- 
ful cake, golden-brown, tempting 
biscuits? Or perfect loaves of 
bread? You need just one flour, 
and no more, for all of them— 


Pillsbury’s Best, soft and fine in 


texture, uniformly rich, a perfect 


all purpose flour, 


Have you read our free booklet, “100 
Foods From 4 Basic Recipes?” 
shows the way to make a greater 
variety of delicacies more quickly and 
economically with Pillsbury’s Best 
Write today. 


Flour. 


It 


Pillsbury’s 
Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


Pancake Flour - Health Bran 


Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour 
Graham Flour - Farina 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pesta? 


. Best- Flour... 
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SHENANDOAH TIRES 


My new reduced prices and my 
usual 12,000 mile guarantee on 
Shenandoah Tires is a combina- 
tion you absolutely can’t beat 


anywhere. If you are going to 
need tires before summer, now 
is certainly the right time to 
get them. 


Every Shenandoah Tire will be 
the same No. 1 grade, top qual- 
ity tire that has already proved 
worthy to thousands of my cus- 
tomers. could tell you how 
well they are made. But, it’s 
mileage you are after, and I 
guarantee that part of the deal 
on Shenandoah Tires. 





Regular Cincher Style, Anti-Skid Cords 
TIRE INNER TUBES 


Reg 
30x3 1-2 He avy “Duty 15 > 


Straight Side, A: Anti-Skid, Full Overside Conds 
INNER TUBES 


as 


5 
> 
23 
25 
27 


Price 
$2. 


281 
2"o1 
3:00 
3.58 
3.84 


Down below you will find my 
old price list. rou can order 
from it with a 10 per cent re- 
duction on all automobile tires 
and a 20 per cent reduction on 
truck tires. Figure your own 
reduction from the list, then 
you will really see that it 
amounts to something worth 
while. 

I don’t know and nobody else 
knows when the prices will 
have to go back up. So don’t 
wait. Get all you are going to 
need right now while the bar- 
gain is best. Whatever hap- 
pens, your order will be ac- 
cepted at the reduction up until 
January ist. If you are for a 
deal like this, send your order 


along. HENRY FIELD. 





Balloon Cords(All6-ply except 29x4.40) 


Size 
29x4.40 . . 
29x4.96 


TIRES poh TUBES 
Approx Appr 
Ship. Wt. ship Wt. 

16 + 


4. “a 
30x4.95 . 2 « 


2: Sedibaiis 
33x6.00 ; 








Truck ere Side Ford Tracks 
INNER 


Size 


30x5 
B2x4 1.2 





Listen for 
KF 


NF truck tire prices listed above. 
put off ordering. 


4%1 Meters 


Deduct 10 per cent from automobile tire prices and 20 per cent from 
These prices may go up soon, so don’t 


HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


One of the family 
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For Home and Community 


Farm Bureau Women From Thirty-four States Meet 


By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


T WAS my privilege to attend last 
week in Chicago the first national 
meeting of the Home and Community 
Department of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation—in other words, the 
women of the Farm Bureau. 

A little more than a year ago the 
American Farm Bureau Federation an- 
nounced as part of its program the fur- 
thering of better living standards thru 
organized effort and adopted slogans 
incorporating the idea of better farm 
homes and better farm communities 
for the whole length and breadth of 
the country. Here was something of 
definite and vital interest to farm 
women, just as vital to farm men folk, 
of course, but, at any rate, the job was 
turned over to the women. 

A committee was appointed and Mrs. 
Charles Sewell, of Indiana, placed at 
the head of it, the .committee being 
made up of women from the south, 
east, west and central regions of the 
United States. Mrs. Sewell as chair- 
man is also director of the field activi- 
ties in all the regions; Mrs. Ivon D. 
Gore, of Utah, represented the west- 
ern states; Mrs. Abbie S. Sargent, of 
New Hampshire, the eastern; Mrs. 





us up to date. It seemed necessary, 
in view of the fact that many people 
have been wondering as to who these 
Home and Community folks were any- 
how and what they were about. 

On the first day of the meeting, De. 
cember 3, thirty-four women represent. 
ing aS many states, responded to roll 
call. Besides these there were the 
committee women already named, al] 
four of them present; and twenty-two 
women besides. Mrs. Charles Sewell 
was there, of course, as chairman, a 
woman who is distinctive and charm. 
ing to meet. Seeing her it is easy to 
understand her popularity as a leader. 
She has none of the dominance or pre. 
tentiousness that some leaders display, 
but wins her way with her wonderfy] 
smile and her directness of speech, 
She uses words very, very well. 

Mrs. Ellsworth Richardson, chairman 
for Iowa, was thert, and with her 
seven of her ten committeewomen, 
making the biggest showing of any 
state. The group included Mrs. Heike 
A. Rust, of Sheffield; Miss Jessie Fos- 
ter, of Columbus Junction; Mrs. C. M. 
Klein, of Weldon; Mrs. Addie Wood, 
of Moville; Mrs. Jacob Solberg, of 














A group of the women attending the Home and Community meeting in Chic ago, 


December 3 and 4. Left to right: Mrs. 
Utah; Mrs. Rainey McCay, Indiana; 
Sewell, Indiana; Mrs. Abbie C. 
is addressing them. 


Edith Wagar, of Michigan, the central, 
and Miss Mary Mims, of Louisiana, the 
southern. 

Five-Day School! Held 

That the choice of the committee 
was a fortunate one was proved at 
this first big get-together of Farm Bu- 
reau women. Each of the regional 
groups reported that home and commu- 
nity work was gradually shaping into 
perfect form. During the summer a 
call was issued to each state chairman 
in the central states region to meet in 
Chicago. Seven women responded and 
conferred together on the program of 
work in their several states. Then in 
August of this year this same group 
met for a five-day school up at Sauga- 
tuck, Mich.; the object of this school 
being to acquaint all with the best 
practices that had been developed in 
raising farm living standards, to ex- 
change helps within states having 
practically the same problems, and 
to get enthusiasm for the work. 

So worth-while, in fact, did these 
seven women find the school, that they 
proposed this national Home and Com- 
munity meeting to be held in Chicago, 
as a sort of forerunner to the big 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
meeting. 

This little bit of history then brings 


. 


Sa rgent, New Hampshire, 





S. H. Thompson, Illinois; Mrs. Frank Evans, 
Mrs. James Richards, Michigan; Mrs. Charles W. 


Mrs. Ivan Dallas Gore, Utah, 


Fernald; Mrs. W. Van Bloom, of Day- 
ton, and Mrs. W. D. Miller, of Grundy 
Center. 


It is also interesting, I think, to note~ 


the thirty-four states which were rep 
resented: Alabama, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Ne 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

The subject of schools in relation to 
the community was ably handled by 
Mrs. Robert W. Atkinson, who for 
many years was a rural school teacher 
and now is an Ohio farm wife. Her 
method of presentation was one 0 
comparison of “two schools,’’ the right 
and the wrong kinds. In a later talk 
she told how to visit the local school 
and how to co-operate with it. Elec- 
tricity in the farm home was presented 
by Eloise Davidson of the department 
of home economics, Iowa State Col 
lege, and in charge of the Iowa elec- 
trical project that includes a number 
of farm homes near Garner, lowa, 
where all sorts of home electrical 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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ary, vo it may possibly be true 
ple that our family is not as old 
lege as the “Cane” family, said A. Sugar 
ee: Beet, yet its history is fully as dra- 


matic, tragic anf has its share of the 


De- emedy. No doubt 
ent- there are aS many 
roll shady spots in it as 
the in the Mayflower va- 


all riety of family trees. 
two It is likely that some 
vell of my family who 
la first immigrated to 
rm- the United States 
y to were not of the prop- 
ler, er standard. That’s 
pre- why lots of folks 
lay, leave home. 
rful The Chinese, I am 
ch, told, furnished the earliest records 

of sugar cane, dating about 600 
nan B. C., but solid sugar does not seem 
her to be mentioned until about 600 
en, A. D., while we began our life and 
Any were fostered into real consequence 
ike thru European necessity imposed 
"Os- by Napoleonic wars. Some people 

M. still think sugar is not sugar unless 
od, associated with the tragedy, ro- 
of mance and comedy of the tropics— 
the silvery moon and the bamboo 
trees. Our greatest difficulty to get 
the French and German farmers 
properly interested in us was due 
to their inability to profitably compete 
with slave labor which prevailed in 
most of the European colonies at that 
time. 

The slaves in the British possessions 
were not free until 1834, the French 
until 1848, and the Dutch West Indies 
in 1863. However, by 1840 we had made 
such inroads upon the importers of 
tropical sugar that the politicians of 
France succeeded in developing so 
much prejudice against us that an in- 
ventory of all the investments in the 
continental beet sugar industry was 
made to determine the amount of in- 
demnity the manufacturers of beet su- 
gar should be paid to quit the business 
and leave it entirely in the hands of 
= the importers of tropical sugar. This 
; program was all but concluded when 
“ the French statesman, Thiers, saw 
what a national error it would be, and 
at the last moment prevailed against 
the tide of prejudiced public opinion, 
saved the lives of my family and the 
beet sugar industry to Europe and the 
world. 








Ww Clean Record for 100 Years 


h, 
: It seems strange after 10 years of a 


good, clean record in Europe, as an 
uy: economie factor, that America has 
dy been so slow to properly understand 

our true worth. We appreciate atten- 
te tion and respond to good treatment. 
ep Many people do not realize that at 
or- the outbreak of the World war, Europe 
In- and Russia were producing nearly one- 
Ve- half of the world’s supply of sugar. I 
oy; haven’t time to tell all of our earlier 
Ja- experiences leading up to the time 
ry- when the name “beet sugar” was an 
ri, important influence in the agricultural 
ia, and economic program of Europe, but 
nt, about eighty years ago the sugar pro- 
1g. duction of the whole world did not ex- 
to ceed 1,150,000 tons, of which but 50,000 
by tons were produced from beets, while 
‘or last year the world produced over 23,- 
er 009,000 tons of sugar. 

The farmers living in the northern 
States in this country, where proper 
soil and moisture conditions prevail, 
can supply most of the sugar used in 
the United States. They should do 
gsi this not only for the revenue of the 
sale of the sugar, but on account of the 
livestock fed derived from the by-prod- 
ucts in the form of beet tops, pulp and 
mMolasses—the increased and sustained 
Preductivity of all the land which is 
Permitted to share in the crop rotation 
Program. When European nations un- 
derstood these things, 







THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


A. Sugar Beet Tells About His Career 






present time. 
be a huge amount, and the question 


farms, or elsewhere? 
will this greatly increased use of su- 
gar be made a source of profit or in- 


short time before they not only pro- | 


duced all of the sugar the various na- 
tions required, but began exporting 
their surplus to England, and for a 
time did so without direct profit from 
the sale of sugar be- 
cause of the national 
importance of the 
by-products for live- 
stock feed, and the 
help that beet sugar 
culture was to re 
establish the fertil- 
ity of the soil. 

Do you _ realize 
that the people of 
the United States 
used only about 490,- 
000 tons of sugar in 
1860 and that 270,000 tons of it were 
made from Louisiana cane, while 
the annual sugar requirements of 
the United States have grown to 
exceed 5,500,000 tons, and that in 
continental United States, from 
both cane and beets, there is only 
about 1,000,000 tons of sugar” pro- 
duced each year. 

The average annual increased use 
of sugar in the United States is 
about 130,000 tons. In twenty years, 
therefore, the people of this coun- 
try will be using 2,600,000 tons more 
sugar each year than they do at the 
This increased use will 


in my mind is, will it be supplied by 
the American people from American 
In other words, 


creased expense to the nation? 
However, if the people of Iowa and 


Minnesota produce and use their own 
sugar, the direct and indirect benefits 
would increase their purchasing power 


fully $60,000,000 annually. 
Yes, producing beet sugar may prop- 


erly be considered a new or modern 


industry, and it is well worth while 


independent of all the world. 
When you consider that the people 


of the United States now use about 
62.5 pounds of beef and 107 pounds 
of sugar per capita, the subject of the 
United States producing sugar for and 
by her own people should be a mat- 
ter of the most earnest thought and 
strong conviction. 


Greatest Co-operative Industry 


Few people realize that the making 
of sugar is the greatest co-operative 
industry in existence. The price of su- 
gar automatically fixes the price of 
beets. The farmer has a guaranteed 
minimum price at the time of har- 
vest, and if the price of sugar advances 
months afterward, he shares in that 
advance. The interest of all other pro 
ducers of raw material ceases at the 
point of contracted delivery. The farm- 
ers who grow sugar beets are the only 
American producers of raw material 
who share in the ultimate selling price 
of the manufactured article. 

I am just a plain sugar beet, but I 
crave for the opportunity of service. 
The blood that flows thru my veins 
is pure. I come from the soil. I give 
up my life to render substance for oth- 
er lives. I am not used now as much 
as I would like to be used to the profit 
of farm folks who grow me. I have 
hopes and ambitions. I can see the 
opportunities ahead. I have tried to 
tell them in this little story of my 
life and the lives of other beets like 
me, as our stories are alike. If I have 
interested you, dear reader, in my life 
story, and if I have made clear to you 
the opportunities there are ahead for 
both of us, I will be most happy.— 


it was but a W. D. Hoover. 


















for the American people to know that , 
by the encouragement and increase of | 
this industry they may be helping to 
make the United States economically 








The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips on right over 
your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber sur- 
face washes clean 
like a boot. Either 
red or black—4 or 5 
buckles 













live rubber 


gives longer wear 


in this husky 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 


| = ipuaegis a real test for quality rubber. You 
can stretch a strip cut from the upper of 
any “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus more than five 
times its own length! Where inferior overshoes 
split or crack, this rubber stands up. 


And the whole overshoe is built to match it. 
At every point where wear is hardest, this rubber 
is backed up by 4 to 11 separate layers of strong 
rubber and fabric reinforcements. And the sole 
is extra-husky—oversize—tough as the tread of 
a tire. The extra wear is built in. 


Seventy-five years of experience in making 


waterproof footwear is back of “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes. They fit right, they 
look right, they wear right. Get a oa 


and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


wearing. They 
have sturdy gray 
soles, uppers red 
or black—in knee 
to hip lengths 





Trade Mark 






MW 


U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high-quality 
rubber — flexible, long- 


Boots 


@ Arctics 







x BLUE RIBBON 


Walrus 
Rubbers 
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Mud Stops Chicken Thief 


Louisa County Farmers Grab Midnight Prowler 


* ‘ge IOWA muddy road, almost im- 
passable, and some clever detect- 
ive work on the part of Dan Barrick 
put another chicken thief in prison for 
Because William Fellinger, 
of Louisa county, slid into the ditch 
and had forgotten to have license 
plates on the car he was using, the 
mystery of the disappearance of a lot 
of chickens in Louisa county was 
solved and Fellinger was sent to prison 
»to think it all over. 

It was 6 o’clock in the morning on 
September 18, when Fellinger went 
over to the farm of Will Gunnels, five 
miles west of Wapello, the county seat 
of Louisa county, and asked if Gun- 
nels would help pull him out of the 
mud. Dan Barrick and his son, who 
live nearby, had also noticed that Fel- 
linger did not drive away until after 
Gunnels had gotten clear out of sight. 
For some time Barrick has felt that 
Fellinger was not doing the right sort 
of work to gain a reputable living and 
the more he thought about the fact 
that this man had been stuck in the 
mud during the night, the more sus- 
picious he became, and after talking 
with the Gunnels people, he remarked, 
‘Tl bet that guy Fellinger was out 
stealing chickens last night.” 

Barrick, who is a good farmer and 
who thinks fast, decided to do a little 
investigating on his own part, so after 
Fellinger had driven away he went 
down to the scene of the pulling-out. 
He noticed tracks on the side of the 
road and saw that they went into a 
nearby cornfield. Much to his. sur- 
prise, after following these tracks into 
the field, he saw a place where it 
was evident from feathers and other 
things that chickens must have been 
there. He happened to remember that 
there were no license plates on the car 
and so he telephoned to the sheriff of 
the county, George W. Oakes, and told 
him about his suspicions. Sheriff 
Oakes came out immediately and 


two years. 








looked the situation over and decided 
that there was something 


decidedly | 


wrong in the case and so, for want of 
a better excuse, he proceeded to arrest 
Fellinger on a charge of driving a car 
without a license. In the meantime, 
the sheriff and Barrick were gather- 
ing information and it wasn’t very long 
until Fellinger was confronted with 
the evidence charging him with steal- 
ing chickens. Feeling that it was all 
up with him, Fellinger finally con- 
fessed to the charge and said that he 
had stolen some chickens from Thede 
Boysen, a farmer living west of 
Wapello. 
Chickens Are Identified 

Upon the sheriff's request Boysen 
came in and identified the chickens 
and said that he had lost a lot of them 
recently. So, with Fellinger’s confes- 
sion in hand, it was a short job to sen- 
tence him to two years at Anamosa 
when he appeared before Judge Oscar 
Hale of the district court of Louisa 
county, on September 24. 

Boysen is a member of Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau and when 
Sheriff Oakes found this out, he had 
Barrick apply for one of our rewards 
offered for the arrest and conviction of 
thieves stealing from Service Bureau 
members. Barrick receives a $50 re- 
ward for 


as hired man and after Fellinger left 
his employ, chickens were continually 
disappearing from his farm and Bar- 


rick and other neighbors commented | 
claims | 
that he has felt for a long time that | 


on it considerably. Boysen 
some one who knew the location pretty 
well was doing the stealing. 

So another chicken thief is taken 
out of a community that has been both- 


ered for a long time and which has | 
lost hundreds of chickens during the | 


last two years. At least Louisa county 
thieves will think twice before they 
steal from a Service Bureau member 
in the future. We hope that other 
farmers will be as clever with their 
wits as Barrick ‘was when he solved 
this case.—W. E. D. 





The Fifth National Club Congress 


(Continued from page 8) 


ing table made from a little old-fash- 
ioned commode with mirror to match 
and a hooked rug on the floor with a | 
cane-backed rocking chair. As it is im- | 
possible both from a standpoint of dis- 
tance and exhibit space to bring all of 
the furniture from a girl’s room and 
set it up at the national show, only a 
few pieces are brought and the rest are 
pictured in a very artistically gotten 
up book. This room which represented 
that of Lola Dietrich, had cost only 
$10.05. 

Esther Seitman, of Marshall county, 
state Four-H Club president, made the 
outfit for a schoolgirl which was 
awarded first prize. The outfit in- 
cluded all of the underwear a girl 
would need, shoes and stockings. dress 
and hat. Ethel Duerst, of Humboldt | 
county, made the children’s clothes, a 
suit for a little boy and one for a little 
girl, which were awarded first place in 
their class. The suits were of green 
chambray and very cleverly trimmed 
with green and lavender shades of 
yarn. 

Wisconsin girls were represented 
with an exhibit of stenciled curtains 
with tie-backs, table cover for a girl’s 
dressing table, a bedspread, candle- 
sticks and a bedside table. The whole 
outlay, ineluding a bed not brought 
to the show, represented an expendi- 
ture of only $6.84. Maryland girls 
brought a gay woven rug and pictures 
for their exhibit; Oklahoma brought a 
little table, an electric lamp made from 
an old kerosene one, a chair and a 
hooked rug® South Carolina brought a 
painted set of dressing table, chair and 
screen, carrying out a color scheme of 
cream and deep rose that was quite 





nice, tho a bit too gay for anything 
but a quite young girl’s room. 

The Moses Leadership trophy, pre- 
sented by Horace A. Moses, of Spring- 
field, Mass., to the Four-H boy or girl 
who is outstanding in Four-H club 
work over the whole country, was won 
this year by Kenneth Hinshaw, of 
Klichitat county, Washington, carrying 
the honor cup that has been held for 
two years straight by Oklahoma to the 
far northwest. Kenneth Hinshaw 
brought an enviable record of accom- 
plishments when he came to the con- 
gress and big stock show. This record 
shows that he has been the leader of a 
boys’ 
members for two years and that, more- 
over, he has been responsible for im- 
proved livestock practices on 100 farms 
in his home county. Aside from these 


things he is recreation director for the | 


state Four-H camp of boys each sum- 
mer, is vice-president of the state 
Four-H club and has a ten-year record 
of club membership behind him. He is 
carrying on sheep, dairy and poultry 
projects and taking the agricultural 
course at Washington State College—a 
big record for a boy of his years—he 
has just turned twenty, and he’s a fine 
looking fellow, too. 

There were ten states represented 
in the style show, with only one girl 
from each state. Each girl, however, 
appeared in two costumes, one for 
summer wear or wear about the house 
and tHe other for school or best wear. 
Each girl had, of course, made her 
own dress and as she appeared on the 
platform mounted high above the ban- 
quet tables, she announced the cost of 
her dress. Each dress in the show 





his clever detective work. | 
Boysen formerly employed Fellinger | 








Four-H club numbering forty | 
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United States. Tell us what you have. 





WALNUT LOGS WANTED 


We want reliable log producers in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and everywhere. 
We pay highest cash prices, furnish quick inspection, and will advance money for 
buying and operating to reliable log men. Largest Walnut Log Shippers in the 


NORTHWESTERN TIMBER GCO., 


812 W. Washington St. 


MENDOTA, ILL. 











was judged as to sultability to the oc- 
casion and purpose for which it had 
been made, materials, workmanship, 
cost, and the girl herself was then 
judged as to how she wore the dress. 
Posture and walking well was con- 
sidered, too, and no girl who slouched 
in her carriage was considered at all. 

In the style show the first prize 
went to Sybil Herring, 
gray-blue wool school dress with a be- 
coming hat to match, which she had 
also made. Helen Murray, of Okla- 
homa, won second place with her 
green and blue party dress, and Arkan- 
sas, represented by Sarah Glasby in a 
summer sports dress, won third. Eliz- 
abeth Kelly, the style show girl from 
Iowa, showed the greatest resourceful- 
ness of the whole lot. Elizabeth didn’t 
know until she got to Chicago that she 
had to have two outfits. She imme- 
diately set to work and made a dress 
of reddfsh-brown silk material that 
just suited her type. She appeared in 


the style show as scheduled and won 
fourth place. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


equipment are heing tried out to test 
practicability and suitability to farm 
home use. 

The “get-along-without” philosophy 
of so many farm women with regard 
to buying labor-saving equipment was 
branded as courageous and brave but 
foolhardy on account of the sacrifices 
to health, well being and well doing. 
A well-handled talk by the representa- 
tive of a large manufacturing company 
of sanitary supplies brought out the 
fact that farm homes are not nearly 
as adequately equipped as they ought 
to be, and that they might be consid- 
ering that there seems to be money 


, for autos and radios while that which 


who wore a. 





is of primary importance to health is 
neglected. 

The subject of rural health was dis 
cussed at some length by Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Foundation, which actively 
promoted child health work all over 
the country. Dr. Hedger spoke of the 
big national adolescent health exam- 
inations held each year of Four-H boys 
and girls and urged that farm people 
should learn to be well and keep well 
rather than ignore the matter of health 
until they lost it thru negligence and 
ignorance. 

The Homa and Community Depart: 
ment presented a most interesting ex- 
hibit of a furnished farm. In regard 
to this model farm home, Mrs. Charles 
Sewell has made the following state 
ment, which in a sense applies to the 
farm home everywhere: 

““*An adequate standard of living for 
the farm home and the income from 
the farm to pay the bill.’ With this 
as a creed the Home and Community 
Department present the furnished 
farm home. Today the farm home is 
forced into direct competition with the 
city home. Its standards must be on 
a par, if we hope to attract and hold 
our young people. Books, magazines. 
games and radio must all have a place 


| in the farm home. Good lights, restful 


chairs, well chosen pictures, cneerftl 
colors, are appreciated in our rural 
homes. Since there is much work and 
little help, there must be every labor 
saving device possible for the farmer's 
wife. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation has in all its aims, the ulti 
mate betterment of rural homes and 
community life. In its allie@ co-oper™ 
ative purchasing and marketing 2s‘ 
ciations, the purpose is not to buy 
cheaper or sell higher for the sake 0 
more dollars in the bank, but rather? 
to obtain the comforts, convenience* 
and occasional luxuries for the me" 
bers’ families.” 
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pot in full bearing until they are thir- 
tyfive to forty years old, they fre- 
quently begin to produce nuts when 
only ten to twelve years old. Mr. Sny- 
der has in his orchard young walnuts 


at ten years of age. 


walnut. It is hardy, bears young and 
produces a good quality of nut. In his 


scions on three to four-year-old seed- 
lings. 

The sweet chestnut offers excellent 
possibilities to the grower of nut 
trees. It is a species which is well 
adapted to clay or sandy hills and 
may thus be grown on rough waste 
land which often can not be cultivated. 
The chestnut is a smaller tree than 
the walnut or the hickories and re- 


seventy can be planted to the acre 
without requiring thinning before they 
are twenty-five years old. 

Mr. Snyder is growing many strains 


success. A twelve-year-old tree of one 
of his best strains is now twenty-two 
feet high with a ten-inch trunk. This 
tree has already produced seventy-five 
pounds of nuts and has yielded a neat 
income, since chestnuts have in late 
years sold for about 40 cents a pound 
as harvested from the tree. As with 
the other nut varieties, Mr. Snyder fol- 
lows the practice of grafting scions 
fom trees of known production on 
three and four-year-old seedlings. 
The shellbark hickory, the lowland 
variety, and the shagbark which grows 
on high land, are valuable trees and 
merit conservation and a wider cul- 








— ture, according to Mr. Snyder. Farm- 
ers will do well to locate and pre- 
serve the trees of these varieties 
which bear heavily of desirable nuts. 
Among the shagbarks the Fairbanks 

' stands out as a highly valuable strain, | 

1% while the best shellbark strains thus 

— far located are the Sayre, Tama Queen 

a. - and Eureka. Others of similar value 

th is are probably yet to be located. 

Another nut tree which has shown 
dis- important potentialities in Mr. Sny- | 
line der’s tests of varieties for Iowa is the 
mick chinguapin, a nut that is widely known 
ively in the south and east, but little grown 
over in lowa and adjacent territory. It is 
"the tardy and -bears nuts within a very 
Xai few years after being set out. Mr. 
boys Snyder has crossed it with the sweet 
ople chestnut and he believes that the hy- 
well brid has important possibilities. A 
-alth six-year-old crossbred tree of this 
and kind has already borne fruit for the 

past three seasons, illustrating the 
art: earliness with which the chinquapin 

; OX- comes into bearing. Both the chin- 

zard quapin and its cross with the chest- 

les hut produce a sweet, very tasty nut. 

‘ate- That top grafting is the only sure 

the way to develop valuable nut trees is 
indicated by the observations of Mr. 

for Snyder and others who have worked 
rom with the nut varieties. In a plantation 
this of fifty native nut trees as they grow 
nity in lowa there may be but two or three 
hed trees which bear nuts in enough quan- | 
e 18 tity and of sufficiently desirable qual- 
the ity to be worth propagating. These, in 
» on the manner of fruit trees, can not be 
old feproduced from seed with any de- 
nes, gree of certainty. The wood from 
ace these desirable trees may, however, be 
tir top crafted on any stock of the same 
rful or nearly related species. 

iral Mr. Snyder grows the stocks from | 

and seed and topgrafts the wood of se- 

bor lected varieties on the seedlings when 
they are a few years old. Walnut seed- 


u lings can be grafted upon when two 
years old, if healthy and vigorous, 
While the grafting may be done with 
chestnuts and pecans at three years. 
The hickories require a few more 
years’ growth before the top working 
May be done with best success. 
One-year-old. wood is commonly used 
for the seions or bearing wood which 
IS grafted upon the young trees. «In 
the case of certain hickories and chest- 










which have produced a peck of nuts | 
For lowa he rec- | 
ommends the Thomas strain of black | 


own work Mr. Snyder has grafted | 


quires less space, so that as many as | 


of chestnuts in his orchard with much ; 














Conserving the Native Nut Trees 
(Continued from Page 9) 


nuts two-year-old wood may be better. 
The scions are cut from the trees 
which~are known to be valuable pro- 
ducers. In Mr. Snyder’s experimental 
work he has grown as many as six va- 
rieties of nuts upon the same tree by 
means of top-grafting. 

Thru the efforts of Mr. Snyder and 
a few other Iowans a considerable 
number of the really valuable nut 
trees of the state have been located 
and conserved. Efforts are being 
made to find other trees whose pro- 
ductive ability can become useful in 
improving native nut stocks. In the 
past many such trees have been sac- 
rificed to the ax with no thought of 
their potential usefulness. It is the 
hope of Mr. Snyder and those associat- 
ed with him that the people of Iowa 
may become awakened to the neces- 
sity of seeking out and preserving 
these valuable trees before it is too 
late. 

The community around Burlington 
in southeastern Iowa probably takes 
more interest in nut growing at pres- 
ent than any other part of the state. 
Much good work has been done there 





in saving the desirable trees. Much 
of the credit for this work goes to Mrs. 
Minnie Oberman, who for many years 
has been interested in developing the 
nut-growing resources of southeastern 
Iowa. She and a few others have 
scoured Lee and Des Moines counties, 
as well as the “islands in the Missis- 
sippi river for valuable nut-bearing 
trees. When a worth-while tree has 
been found the owners of the land 
have been notified and requested to 
save it. In most cases the landowners 
have complied. 

Mrs. Oberman has also had a large 
part in organizing the nut shows 
which are an annual feature in the 
community. At these shows displays 
are made of many varieties of nuts 
and prizes are awarded in the same 
manner as at an exhibition of fruits 
or vegetables. Mrs. Oberman has lo- 
cated and named some of the most val- 
uable nut trees in the state, among 
them being the Upton pecan, the Ober- 
man pecan, the Campbell pecan, the 
Sayre shellbark, the Eureka shellbark 
and the Tama Queen shellbark. 

A plantation of nut trees, just as an 
orchard or timber .plantation, is a 
long-time proposition. Years must 
elapse before the grove becomes use- 
ful and yields returns upon the invest- 
ment made in it. It is diffieult on 


this account to interest many farmers 
seriously in the very essential project 
of reforesting. Those who have stud- 
ied the forestry situation agree, how- 
ever, that resources are being used up 
more rapidly than they are being re- 
placed, and that the problem of refor- 
estation should concern the farmers. 
In favor of many of the nut trees is 
the fact that they may be grown on 
hilly and overflow soil which may not 
be well adapted to tillage. The shag- 
bark hickory, the walnuts and the 
chestnuts are especially adapted to 
hilly land. Here the nut trees offer a 
means of increasing the returns from 
low-producing land. On many other 
farms where all the soil can be tilled, 
an acre or two can be profitably put 
into nut trees as a conservation meas- 
ure and as a future revenue producer. 
Perhaps no part of Iowa’s resources 
has received so little attention as its 
nut-bearing trees. No branch of horti- 
culture has been so neglected scien- 
tifically and culturally. Yet the na- 
tive nut trees of Iowa offer great pos- 
sibilities as producers of food and 
lumber. Iowa people owe a consider- 
able debt to Mr. Snyder, Mrs. Ober- 
man and the others who have recog- 
nized the important potentialities of 
the nut crop and who have labored for 
its conservation and improvement. 








Counted 
the bundles 


and made a discovery 
worth money to all farmers 
BY A MASTER FARMER 


I thought I was as smart as any farmer. But I wasn’t on 
binder twine. Last June I felt I was missing the most im- 
portant point. Isn’t it possible that balls of the same 
weight, but different makes, will vary a lot in length? 


I put into my twine can an 8 lb. ball of Plymouth twine 
(the grade that’s tagged 500 feet to the lb.) and made a 
point to count the bundles tied. That ball tied 1,608 
bundles. Then I counted the bundles tied with an 8 Ib. ball 
of another make I had been using. I got only 1,481 bundles. 


127 bundles more with Plymouth Twine 


That didn’t seem possible. I repeated the test, and each 


time I found that a ball of Plymouth twine ran its full 
guaranteed length while the other twines were about 8% 
shorter. That made Plymouth a better buy even at a 


higher price per pound. 


You wouldn’t believe such a simple thing would get by 
an experienced farmer year after year! Well it got by me 
—until I learned by actual test that Plymouth’s guaran- 
teed full length gives you most for your money.* 


Twine that breaks? Not for me! 


And short length wasn’t my only trouble. Before I got 
wise to Plymouth twine, harvesting time used to bring me 
continual grief. Break—break—break in the twine! Loose 
bundles! Loss of valuable time and grain! Then I found 
there’s no grief in Plymouth Twine. No more wondering, 


“When’s she going to break next?” 


Plymouth ever since. 


I’ve sworn by 


*Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 and 650 feet 
to the pound. Look for guaranteed length on tag. 


PLYMOUTH 


Binder Twine 


Made by the makers of Plymouth Rope 





Plymouth— more economical: 


1. It’s longer— full length to the pound 
as guaranteed on the tag; 


ys It’s stronger —less breaking, less wasted time, 


less wasted grain; 


3. It’s evener—no thick or thin spots— 


no “ grief’’; 


4, It’s better wound—no tangling; 
»s It’s insect-repelling— you can tell by its smell; 


6. It’s mistake-proof—printed ball— 


and instruction slip in every bale, 








This milk can test has been made fre- 
quently. You can easily duplicate it— test 
Plymouth’s strength against any other 
binder twine on the market, 

Plymouth is last to break. Swings the 
greatest weight—the most quarts of water. 
Plymouth wins because it’s stronger. 


PiymoutH Corpace Company, North Plymouth, Mass., and Welland, Canada 
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Real Farm Pancakes 


MAN ALIVE! These are good! ~ Sure enough farm pancakes! 
‘Butter-Nut is an all wheat, ready-to-mix pancake flour. But what 
a difference! Pancakes like you've never tasted before. A new rich, 
‘wheaty, nut-like flavor all their own. Quick and easy to make, too 


—and no such thing as failure. They're always good. 






And say! City folks go wild over Butter-Nut 
Pancakes just stirred up with water or common 
milk. But you folks on the farm, who can slip 
in some rich cream, good farm butter and an egg 
or two—well—you just want to have plenty on 
hand, that’s all. For the folks are going to be 
hard to fill up on Butter-Nut pancake mornings. 
Will you try them? 






We'll gladly send you a generous 
breakfast sample — postpaid. Drop 


FRE E @ usa postcard or write your name 
® _ and address onthe margin of the page, 


_ Good Grocers Everywhere 
Se Butter-Nut Pancake Flour—in Economica} 
4-lb. Packages 
PAXTON & GALLAGHER CO. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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= This Powerful 

6-TUBE 

RADIO 
Only 


COAST RANGE 4 50 





LOpaysT 


= Now, let us send yea t 
er ever made. It’s on the world famous 


reception, greater distance, finer_ selectivity, 
Cut through your local stations—get Los Angeles! 
Then turn the dial and listen to New York. You 
are the judge. Your money back if you are not 
satisfied—that’s our fair, square offer! 


Satisfied Customers Ev- 


“Got three California 
ery where — tations last night", 


ZZ 
= Off 

SUPERIOR 6-Tube | This pownee Super Six 
set means new radio enjoyment. It’s easy to get 
either coast, in the clearest of tones. Uses the new 
detector tube—cuts through the air with razor-like 
sharpness —selects just the stations you want, 
Sweeps the air from Cuba to Calgary. 

Your 


Six Beautiful Models. choice J. Rowers, Brooklyn, N. Y. “‘Listened to 


ba, 
of six beautiful models, built in different period N.Y. an Winsigeg, teed them perfectly’’, 
styles. Rich walnut finished cabinet—handsomely C, Bacon, Carlsbad, N.M. “*‘M 

etched in gold. Beautiful dials, Easy to tune— it is the finest radio in town’, R. Mo’ ‘ 

& child can operate it, a ed over $30 by orderin 


Direct From Facto yout, Oscar Bete 


-that’s why we can sell this improv 


set at such an astonishingly low price. F R E E t Book ever 
Right f own itten on io. 

10 Days Trial—onk to prove that YOUR COPY today of 

bere’s aradioof better design, more power, clearer ‘How to Judge Radios”. Write today sure. 


Superior Radio Mfg. Co. tasmn* tis, isecurs 





ght 


*, Osear Peterson, Evanston, Ill. 
youl ask 
Six 


Stacks of letters like them. All we 
details. 


—Fi 
Write for full 
The Greatest Book ever 











| their flocks. 





| the Lord hath made known to us. 


—_—_—— 
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|Our Sabbath 


School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


SS 





the quarterly reviews. 


~ 








' Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of WaHaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
a duced by any other paper until special written 1 ermission has been obtained. 














The Birth of Jesus 


Sabbath Scnool Les- 
Luke, 2: 


(Notes on the 
son for December 19, 1926. 


8-20.) 

“And there were shepherds in. 
the some country, abiding in the 
field, keeping watch by night over 


(9) And an angel of the 
Lord stood by them, and the glory of 


the Lord shone round about them; and | 


they were sore afraid. (10) And the 
angel said unto them, Be not afraid; 
for behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all the peo- 
ple: (11) for there is born to you 
this day in the city of David a Savior, 
who is Christ the Lord. (12) And this 
is the sign unto you: Ye shall find a 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger. 
denly there was with the angel a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host 
God, and saying, (14) Glory to God in 


| the engagement, which the law, as re. 

corded in Deuteronomy, 24:1, permit. 

ted him to do, instead of having re. 
| course, as he might have done, to the 
| more severe law recorded in Deuteron- 
omy, 22:23-24. As he thought over the 
matter—for he is described as a just 
man, who does nothing without mature 
| and conscientious deliberation—an ap. 
gel appeared unto him and informed 
him of the true state of the case; and 
for her protection from the criticism 
and defamation, inevitable in any coun- 
try, he appears to have formally mar. 
ried her and taken her to live separate 
under his protection in his own home. 

A few months passed and Herod the 
king arranged to comply with orders 





(13) And sud- | 


praising | 


| 


the highest, and on earth peace among | 


men in whom he is well pleased. (15) 
And it came to pass, when the angels 
went away from them into heaven, the 
shepherds said one to another, Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing that is come to pass, which 
(16) 
And they came with haste, and found 
both, Mary and Joseph, and the bahe 
lving in the manger. (17) And when 
they saw it, they made known con- 
cerning the saying which was spoken 
to them about this child. (18) And all 
that heard it wondered at the things 
which were spoken unto them by the 
shepherds. (19) But Mary kept all 


| these sayings, pondering them in her 


heart. (20) And the shepherds re- 


turned, glorifying and praising God for | 


all the things that they had heard and 


from Rome to take a census of the 
kingdom as a basis for future taxation, 
which tax was finally levied ten years 
afterwards, when Cyrenius was goy- 
ernor over Syria. Herod naturally fol- 
lowed the Jewish custom of enrolling 
the inhabitants by their tribes at their 
native or ancestral ho.ae. Joseph, be 
ing a descendant of David, would be 
required to go to the ancestral home 
at Bethlehem for registry. And Mary 
went with him, a very natural thing 
considering all that the gossips of Naz- 
areth had probably said and thought 
about her the last few months. 


The old town was crowded to its ut- 


| most capacity, and there was no room 
| anywhere except in one of the caves 


with which the whole region abounds, 
and in which it was a common thing 
for the poorer travelers, as well as 
their cattle, to find shelter and food; 
and here, in the days following, when 
the enrollment was going on (perhaps 
a tedious process on account of the 
rroving up of the genealogies), was 


born Jesus the Christ. 


seen, even as it was spoken unto | 
them.” 
There lived in the little town of 


Nazareth a young Israelite named Jo- 
seph. Altho a carpenter, he traced 
his genealogy to the royal family of 
David, in which no one had come into 
prominence for five or six hundred 
years. He was betrothed, or, as we 
say, engaged to a young maiden named 
Mary, of a priestly family, also tracing 
on one side to the house of David. Be- 
tween the engagement and‘ marriage 
there was in those days, as now, usu- 


; ally an interval of months and even of 


years. An engagement, however, was 
considered as binding as a marriage. 

The family of Mary was deeply im- 
bued with a religious spirit? Her cousin 
Elisabeth was married to one of the 
priests who ministered by course in 
the temple. Her aunt Salome and two 
or three of her cousins were afterwards 
among the most devoted followers of 
Christ. They were of those that were 
“waiting for the consolation of Israel,” 
believing that the time was at hand 
for the appearance of the Messiah. 

To this maiden appeared an angel, 
announcing to her that she should be- 
come the mother of the Messiah, the 
Redeemer of the race, whom the 
prophets had long foretold should be 
born of a virgin of the family of Da- 
vid, and that this should be out of 
the natural order, as predicted, and by 
the power of the Helv Ghost. She was 
also informed that her 
beth, now well advanced in years, was 
soon to become a mother. What more 
natural, therefore, than that Mary 
should visit her cousin Elisabeth for 
three months and talk over the won- 
derful and strange dealing of God with 
them. On her return, when Joseph be- 
came informed of her condition, he 
“was minded to put her away privily” 
(Matthew, 1:18-21); that is, to break 


| 





cousin Elisa- | 


| saw. 


| whelming importance to the 


What more natural than that on the 
occasion of an event of such over- 
human 
race, there should be a celebration of 
the same quite out of nature’s ordi- 
nary way? In the neighborhood shep- 
herds were herding their flocks by 
night, possibly those kept especially 
for the sacrifices at Jerusalem, only 
six miles away. To these appeared in 
the starlit night a messenger of Jeho 
vah and a bright light. which from the 
time of Moses had guided the people 
in their wanderings, and was visible 
over the cherubim in the Holy of Ho 
lies in the temple, when the sacrifices 
were offered. And they were “sore 
afraid,’ 2s was Moses when he first 
saw the same symbol, and as was the 
youthful Isaiah at his first vision in 
the temple. 

And this was the message: “Be not 
afraid; for behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy which shall be to all 
the people: for there is born to you 
this day in the city of David a Savior, 
who is Christ the Lord. And this is 
the sign unto you: Ye shall find 4 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger.” Foilowing this 
came a burst of song, not from the 
angel, but from the great multitude of 
the heavenly host, the choir of the 
sanctuary above, and this was theif 
song: “Glory to God in the highest; 
and on earth peace among men iB 
whom he is well pleased.” Praise t0 
God in the heavens, and on earth 
peace, or the reconciliation of God and 
man. And the shepherds went and 
The philosophers came after 
wards, saw, worshiped, and gave the 
choicest gifts which they had time to 
prepare in advance. 

The simplicity and beauty of this 
story has charmed childhood and mat- 
hood for nineteen hundred years. We 
may be entranced by its beauty, but 
we should also be vitally interested in 
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= ) Se 
its truth. For the whole system of re- | erty or live in a city where His wor- 
jigion rests on the incarnation of | ship is not a prominent feature of the 
christ. To the Christian to whom the | life of the people, and in which the | 


church has been the sanctuary from 
childhood even to this hour, intimately 
gssociated with all that has been sa- 
cred in the home, it is not necessary to 
gay 2 word. . He has seen and felt in 
all these years the vital power of the 
teachings of the Man of Nazareth, and 
pe has perhaps not cared to examine 
critically the foundations on which the 
sanctuary has been reared. 

We would like to say a word to 
those who have been reareé@ in another 
atmosphere, and who have doubts as 
io the life of Jesus of Nazareth and the 
yery foundations of the Christian re- 
lgion. We ask them to note that, su- 





pernatural as these evidences were be- | 
yond doubt, those most deeply interest- | 


ed and closest in the transaction be- 
lieved most thoroly in their reality. 
What, short of a conviction of the im- 


maculate conception, as described in | 


the Gospel, could have sustained Mary 
in that storm of suspicion, censure, 
scorn, ignominy, reproach and shame, 
that burst upon her during the few 
months previous to the birth of Christ? 
Evidently she believed in the miracu- 
lous conception. 

Joseph believed in it as thoroly as 
she, else he would never have taken 





Mary to his own home in the face of ! 


the scorn of his own friends, and the 
accusations and charges that 
man's honor at the tenderest point. 
Luke, the disciple, has given us the 
only systematic and carefully prepared 
account of the life of Christ, and he 
evidently believed it (Luke, 1:1-4); and 
umumbered millions from that day to 
this have believed it on far different 
grounds, mainly because the life of 


touch | 





Christ that followed is in perfect keep- | 


ing with the manner of His birth. 


Had | 


the life of Christ been any other possi- | 


ble that can be imagined except what 
itactually was, we should be justified 
in saying that these good people were 
honest but mistaken; but when we 
come to analyze it the better we begin 
to see, and see more clearly every 
year of our lives, that an origin and 
birth just such as is here described 
should have been expected, and par- 
ticularly as the incarnation of Christ, 


the Savior of men, and His birth of a | 


virgin, is that which the prophets of 
Israel had long foretold. More than 
that, heathen sages who had thought 
out the only possible way in which a 
sinful race could be redeemed had 
come to the same conclusion, to-wit, 
that He who would save humanity, or 
vhom the Jews called the Christ, must 
be cut off from that fatal inheritance 
of evil which had blighted all charac- 
ter from Cain to the latest born. They 
felt that there must be, so to speak, a 
hew stock, a new head, hence the sup- 
posed incarnation of India and China. 
Their saviors, like the real Savior, 
have been believed by their disciples 
to be virgin-born. And the life of Je- 
sus that follows differs, as all who 
study it may clearly see, from the lives 
of earth’s best and noblest as widely 
as does His birth from theirs. 

The crowning and conclusive proof 
of the supernatural origin of Jesus of 
Nazareth to those who do not as yet 
believe in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures is furnished by the life that He 
lived on the earth. Assuming only 
what is new conceded by all scholars, 
that the record of that life is credible 
history, even from the~ standpoint 
which does not assume the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the life that He actu- 
ally lived, or else it could not have 
been described by four independent 
historians, is the more incredible to 
the man who does not accept the mi- 
Taculous than the miraculous concep- 
tion itself. In other words, it is easier 
to believe that Christ was born as the 
Gospel states, and that He was what 
He said He was, the Son of God, than 
to believe that in an obscure corner of 
Judea there grew up a man with no ad- 


Yantages of birth, wealth and culture, 


Who has by His unaided power so rev- 
olutionized human life that no man 
Will at this day consent to own prop 





} 





laws are not administered approxi- 
mately aceording to His teachings. 
The life of Jesus of Nazareth furnishes 
in itself the most conclusive proof of 
His supernatural origin and of the 





overwhelming significance of His 
birth. 
SPICE CAKE 
115 cups of sugar 
1 cup of shortening 
11, cups of buttermilk 
2 eggs 
215 cup of flour (about) 
1 teaspoon of soda 
1 teaspoon of cinnamon 
14 teaspoon of cloves 
Pinch of salt 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Bake in a loaf in a medium-hot oven. 
This can all be put together and stirred 
up in a few minutes. It is also fine with 
cne cup of raisins added. 
For a frosting I sometimes use a brown 
sugar cooked frosting. I cook one cup of 


brown sugar, one-half cup of corn syrup 
and one-fourth cup of rich milk together 
until of a consistency to spread. Another 
good frosting with this is cup of 
white sugar, one-half cup of corn syrup 
and one-fourth cup of rich milk cooked 
together until ready to spread. Add one 
cup of chopped ra and turn and 
spread over the cake.—Mrs. L. R. Lander. 


one 


isins 





SKILLET CAKE 
2 cups of brown sugar 
18 cup of butter 
6 pineapple rings 
1 cup black or English walnuts 
Caramelize butter and sugar in a skil- 
let. Then add finely cut pineapple and 
nut-meats. Pour over this a plain cake 
batter and bake in a moderate oven for 
thirty minutes. Turn pan upside down 
when done so that caramel is on top. Al- 
low it to cool and serve with whipped 
cream. 








Fashion Department 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 








2855—School Dress—Cuts 


No. in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 49-inch material with % yard 
of 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 2927—Tailored Simplicity—Cuts in 
sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2861—Practical Dress—Cuts in sizes 
16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 
32-inch contrasting. 


are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price, 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
l-ecent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 


These patterns 


| ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 





Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion guarterly. 








Farm users who know not only the satisfaction of 
Great Western Sugar, but also the vital need of build- 
ing up this great American farm industry, are here 
contributing their experiences for the information of 
other farmers and farm housewives. 


By FRANK THOMAS, President 
| 


Co-operative Beet Growers Association 
{OF NEBRASKA) 


| Dear Fellow Farmers:— 


be YOU know that some 90,000 acres of sugar beets 


are grown in Nebraska? 


Do you realize that this 90,000 acres would be growing 
corn, wheat or alfalfa, if it were not for the sugar beet 
industry? 


Do you use beet sugar or cane sugar? Every pound of 
beet segar used in nearby territory increases the price 
paid our beet growers for their beets. Every pound of 
cane sugar used forces beet sugar farther from home to 
find a market, and this lowers the price paid to the 
beet growers. 


Beet sugar is equal to cane sugar for every use. 
Use beet sugar and help our price on our beet crop. 


It will help you in that these 90,000 or more acres will 
continute to grow sugar beets and thus will not enter into 
competition on your crops of corn, wheat, or alfalfa. 


Help Yourselves by Helping Us. Use Beet Sugar. 


(Signed) FRANK THOMAS, President. 
Co-operative Beet Growers Association 
{of Nebraska) 


Great Wester 
Beet Suga 


Guarantee 


The Great Western guarantee is simply this: 
Use Great Western just as you would 
any pure, granulated sugar. If it isn’t 
completely satisfactory, take it back to 
your grocer. It will cost you nothing. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO. 
Sugar Building Denver, Colo. 





























= 
S f Fi Do your buying from 
a ety irst firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If 

you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, jist let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 














For All Your Uses! 


In all your uses from feeding 
farm stock to table and cook- 
ing, our Triple ‘‘B’’ All-Purpose 
Salt fills every requirement. It 
is kiln dried and practically 
99% Pure. 


Triple ‘“B’”’ All-Purpose Salt is 
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= used regularly on thousands of 

— = farms, use its unexcelled 
ALL-PURPOSE quality and content are quickly 
Z recognized. 4 — — 

= THE BaRTon sart comma & ence, we pack this Barton 
sat Chins, wAndas 72, quality product in 25 Ib. sacks. 






You’ll like Triple “‘B’’ All-Pur- 
pose Salt. 


THE BARTON SALT COMPANY, Hutchinson, Kansas 
“The Salt Cellar of America” 


TRIPLE "B' SALT 


, Barton’s Farm Profit Book contains valuable, up-to-the-minute Farm Profit- 
Making Facts and Figures, FREE at dealer's or write us. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 














Timely Tips for Old Santa Claus 


HRISTMAS in the minds of chil- 
dren is synonymous with tops, for 
at this season it has long been the cus- 


tom of parents and others to make 
gifts of toys to their children. Since 
most children are more interested in 
play than anything else, a toy natur- 
ally suggests itself when, at the Christ- 
mas season, the occasion arises for a 
gift which will bring joy and happiness 
to the little ones. 

Too often these gifts, so well in- 
tended, are selected unwisely, since 
the the average adult thinks of toys 
only as a source of pleasure and pas- 
time. Beyond a consideration of the 
price he wishes to pay and the pleas- 
ure he wishes to give, the benevolently 
inelined adult usually sees little else 
to be considered in making a purchase. 
Sometimes the parent is influenced 
solely by the child’s desires and teas- 
ing. A child who is surrounded in the 
toy shop by a riot of color, noises, 
and many ingenious mechanical de- 
vices, is likely to desire those having 
the greatest immediate appeal and not 
to choose those that will eventually 
give the most lasting pleasure when 
once he uses them. The wise parent 


will distinguish between the 
child’s pass whim and his vi- 
tal inte -Ys just as he re 
sist vation to allow too 
much + , or too many 
movies. : 


Not long ago, I watched a 
group of nursery schoo] children 
aged one and a half to three 
years select their own toys for a 
period of play. Free choice was 
given them of such playthings 
as toy animals in great variety, 
dolls, beads, blocks, etc., with 
which they were used to playing 
each day. Six of the ten chil- 
dren chose the blocks’ with 
which they played the entire pe- 
riod. Because they had expe- 
rienced the satisfaction given by 
blocks in a variety of shapes 
and sizes in previous play pe- 
Tiods, they chose these promptly 
from among the other things 
which seemingly offered more 
appeal. Had these children 
lacked previous experience with 
blocks, or if they had been sur- 
rounded by clever displays of in- 
genious devices of all kinds, ar- 
ranged to attract, the prospect- 
ive buyer of toys, I doubt that 
they would have been able to At 
make a wise choice. 

While it is true that many 
temptations are offered today to buy 
cheap and harmful novelties in toys, 
the opportinity to buy really fine and 
useful toys has never been better if we 
know how to make use of it. Toys 
should give pleasure and bring joy and 
happiness, for “toys, real toys, are the 
tools. of play,’ but at the same time 
they should assist in the education of 
the child in body, mind and charac- 
ter. Since character building is the 
aim and end of education, toys should 
be considered as material which serve 
this purpose, and we should seek to 
discover what qualities in toys we pur- 
chase are best adapted to further this 
end. 


Select Baby’s Toys With Care 


In buying toys for the small child 
particularly it is imperative that safe- 
ty be given first consideration. There 
must be no tacks such as are often 
used for eyes in teddy bears, or small 
bells and buttons which can be pulled 
off and swallowed by the infant. Prac- 
tically all toys for the baby should be 
washable since he invariably puts ev- 
erything in his mouth. All painted or 
dyed articles must be non-poisonous 





By ALMA 


and fast in color. Lacquer finish 
which permeates the wood will not 
chip off as frequently does enamel 
paint. 

Hair on dolls and dogs which be- 
comes dirty with use, may be a source 
of danger in this and other ways. 
Guns may be dangerous, and foster 
carelessness in the use of firearms. 
Generally for this reason they should 
be avoided altogether as playthings. 
For small children, avoid toys that 
make startling noises and sudden 
movements. 


Toys Should Be Lasting 


Any toy that soon pulls to pieces is 
a poor buy from the standpoint of ex- 
penditure of money, no matter how 
small the original cost. Since such 
toys are too flimsy for proper care 
and repair they encourage extrava- 
gance and destructiveness, while real- 
ly worthwhile toys which resist wear 
and which are kept in repair encour- 
age thrift and conservation of prop- 
erty. 

Toys which are flimsy encourage su- 





the left, a group of toys for the child under two; at the right, toys for the child between 
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When the baby first begins to stare 
at objects and grasp them he is old 
enough for toys. The good toy should 
adapt itself to new uses in more com- 
plicated ways as the child grows older. 
Blocks are one of the best examples 
of play material which adapts itself to 
the successive stages of development 
of the child. As a tiny infant he will 
enjoy grasping and staring at bright 
colored blocks. Later he gets much 
pleasure from handling them, putting 
them in a basket and dumping them 
out again. At about two years he will 
enjoy fitting blocks into a special box 
for the purpose. From three to six 
years he begins to enjoy arranging 
the various colored blocks to make 
simple designs, while blocks of assort- 
ed sizes and shapes will be used to 
build trains, towers, bridges, etc., in an 
imaginative way. Dolls, clay, crayons 
and blackboard, colored beads and 
tinker toys are other examples of toys 
which are adapted to different uses as 
the child grows older. 

Toys for the baby should help to 
train his sense and to develop his 
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express wagons, wheelbarrows and 
garden implements give him healthfy 
outdoor play and develop muscle 
control. 4 

Indestructible picture books, balls, 
colored beads, large crayolas, plastj- 
cene, tinker toys and large peg boards, 
provide wholesome indoor play which 
furthers the development of his senseg 
and of his muscles. 


Toys Should Develop Child 


Toys and play for the period of three 
to six years should continue to develop 
the larger muscles and to a certain 
extent the more delicate ones. Since 
the imagination is developing rapidly 
at this time, children should have 
many free materials—“do with” toys 
from which things can be constructed. 
In general, boys’ and girls’ interest 
should not be differentiated at this 
early age. We need not be afraid of 
making boys “sissy” by allowing them 
to play with dolls, or of making tom- 
boys out of our girls by giving them 
an express wagon. 

Besides the things mentioned for 
the previous age the following are de- 
sirable: Tricycles, swings, ropes to 
climb on and to jump, footballs, 
hammer, nails and saw (small 
size with good cutting edge), 
and other articles. Be sure, 
however, that supervision is 
given the use of the saw in the 
beginning unless you wish to 
risk having such things as the 
piano bench or the _ neighbor's 
sapling tree cut down. Large 
sized blocks and such equip 
ment as dolls, dishes, furniture, 
laundry equipment, water colors 
(non-poisonous) and _ brushes, 
blunt scissors and colored pa- 
per, blackboards and chalk, and 
clay for modeling are excellent 
for indoor play. 


“Creative” Play Beneficia! 


In general, mechanical devices 
in which the toy does all the 
work and the child does nothing 
offer no chance for creative 
work and foster idleness and a 
desire to be amused on the part 
of the child. The normal child 
will soon tire of such a toy and 
take it to pieces to see how it 
works. To quote Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, “Everyone knows that 
the simple, natural playthings 





two and four. 


perficiality and a love of “jimcracks,” 
while substantial toys which stand the 
strain of long usage accumulate asso- 
ciations which promote strength of 
character. 


Toys an Aid in Music 


The child’s appreciation of color, 
form, sounds and his emotional atti- 
tudes will be greatly affected in later 
life by his earliest toys. For this rea- 
son, his toys should be simple in de- 
sign, harmonious in color and genuine 
in expression. Avoid poorly propor- 
tioned and ugly shapes, simpering ex- 
pressions (as in dolls), inharmonious 
colors, and harsh, jangling noises. 
Harsh, metallic sounds from toys are 
not only unpleasant for the family to 
live with but unwholesome in their 
effect on the child. Rattles and toy 
musical instruments should be chosen 
for their pleasing sounds. When buy- 
ing a toy musical instrument, such as 
a zylaphone (a very commendable 
toy), one should observe whether it 
produces the scale in a fairly true 
manner, otherwise leave it in the toy 
shop if you value your child’s devel- 
opment in musical appreciation. 





large muscles. Many articles com- 
monly found in every home gives the 
baby his greatest pleasure: spools, 
clothespins, large wooden spoons, pie 
tins and potato mashers are favorites. 
Some boughten toys which are. ac- 
ceptable are simple rattles (small, 
brightly colored gourds are good), rub- 
ber dolls, floating bath toys, soft cud- 
dly dolls, and teddy bears. Large 
brightly colored rubber balls that roll 
from him and require his efforts to 
recover them again, are a safe means 
of encouraging the child to walk. 


Toys Assist in Training Child 


When the child begins to walk, at 
about thirteen and one-half months, he 
needs toys that encourage active play 
both indoors and outdoors. Push and 
pull toys now are especially good. 
The “follow-me” tinkers that don’t turn 
upside down are a boon to the busy 
mother. Sand tables and sand piles 
with pails, bottles, scoops and meas- 
ures of various kinds are a source of 
lasting pleasure and benefit, for thru 
their use he is learning muscle con- 
trol, and is getting concepts of weight, 
measure, texture, etc. Kiddie cars, 








which are nothing more than 
_ pegs on which a child hangs his 

glowing fancies are healthier 
than our modern mechanisms in which 
the child has only to press the button 
and the toy does the rest.” 





Send for a Christmas 
Program 


OME time ago we put out a pam 
phiet giving a special Christmas 
service of verse and song, compiled 
by Harriet Wallace Ashby. We find 
that we still have some copies on hand, 
and will send them out to those who 
write in for them. Anyone who is look- 
ing for a simple program for a Sabbath 
school, farm club or neighborhood 
group at Christmastide, will be inter- 
ested in these suggestions. 





Cauliflower—Break a large head of 
cauliflower into flowerets and boil in 
salted_water until tender, then draib. 
Make a cheese sauce by melting half a 
cup of grated cheese in a pint of rich 
cream sauce and moisten the cauli- 
flower liberally with this. Place in 4 
buttered baking dish and dust a little 
more of the grated cheese over it. Set 
in a hot oven until a rich brown color. 
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Health Through Knowledge 


THE PREVENTION OF DIPHTHERIA 


By JULIUS S. WEINGART, M.D. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


HE most obvious method of pre- 
venting the spread of any infec- 
tious disease is to isolate the patient 
and his attendants from the rest of the 


community. This is also the oldest 
method, and gets its name, quaran- 
tine, from the Latin word for forty, 
forty days being the customary length 
of that period. 

As long as the actual cause of dis- 
ease Was unknown, this was the best 
means at hand for prevention. Even 
yet, with all our knowledge, quaran- 
tine is necessary in many types of dis- 
ease, and is enforced by all civilized 
communities. 

However, as we find out more about 
disease, we learn that mere quarantine 
is not always adequate, and further 
measures are taken which are based 
on our further knowledge. Thus it 
was evident that in diphtheria, it was 
not so important to insist on a given 
period of isolation, as to be sure that 
the patient when he was released, was 
not still harboring germs in his 
throat. 

It was very easy to determine this 
by the methods discovered by Loeffler. 
Therefore now quarantine is over 
when cultures from the throat show 
that no more diphtheria germs are 
present. The rules in different states 
are somewhat different but the princi- 
ple is the same. 

When large numbers of people with 
apparently healthy throats are tested, 
it is found that a certain percentage 
carry diphtheria germs all the time. 
This, too, without really having the 
disease. In such cases, the “carrier” 
has produced enough anti-toxin in his 
blood to neutralize any bad effects 
of the germs he harbors. He is, of 
course, a great source of danger to 
others, and can transmit to them a 
most virulent diphtheria. 

The number of these carriers is 
small, only a small fraction of 1 per 
cent, but they constitute a menace 
nevertheless. 

It is also very difficult to rid these 
carriers of the offensive germs. All 
sorts of measures have been tried, 
without constant success. 

This was the state of affairs a few 
years ago when it looked as if the diph- 
theria problem could not be satisfac- 
torily settled, either by quarantine or 
by the detection of carriers. Then was 
discovered a method of rendering the 
individual immune. By immune, we 
mean resistant to the disease. 

Let us glance over the very intgrest- 
ing facts which we now have to aid us 
in the fight against diphtheria. 

In the first place, it was found that 
ifone has a small amount of anti-toxin 
in his blood, he will be most unlikely 
to contract diphtheria. Then Prof. 
Schick, of Vienna, developed a method 
of determining whether a given person 
has enough anti-toxin in his blood to 
Tender him immune. 

The principle of the test is this. A 
very small amount of the diphtheria 
Poison, so small as to be entirely harm- 
less, is injected into the skin. If the 
Patient has already enough anti-toxin 
in his blood to render him immune, 
hothing will happen. But if he has not 
such neutralizing substance, or in in- 
sufficient amount, the tiny bit of poi- 
80n will act on the skin just about if, 
and cause a red, congested area, which 
Will persist for a week or two. 

This Schick test has shown us that 
about 90 per cent of children under the 
age of five years are susceptible to 
diphtheria. With increasing age, the 
bercentages grow smaller. 

We have a way now of determining 
Who are in danger. How, then, shall 
We protect them? 

The injection of anti-toxin unfortu- 
hately confers only a rather short pe- 


riod of saféty. Its use then is limited 
inasmuch as within ten days to a 
month the one who receives it is just 
as susceptible as before. 

It was found that if a mixture of 
toxin and anti-toxin were given. while 
the immunity would be a little slower 
in appearing, it would last a much 
longer time. Only a very small amount 
needed to be given. The poison was 
over-neutralized, so that the mixture 
was entirely harmless. 

Thus we have here a method of ren- 
dering the child immune to diph- 
theria, and also a method of testing 
him later to be sure that the injections 
have been effective. This latter pro- 
cedure is necessary, for not all become 
immune from one series of injections. 

This has been tried out in a very 
large number of cases, hundreds of 
thousands, without the slightest bad 
effects when in competent hands, and 
with a most excellent result in low- 
ering the amount of diphtheria. 

As we said before, it is the little 
children who need this protection 
most. Do not wait for epidemics. 
Take yaur little children to your physi- 
cian. Three injections, a week apart, 
are given. Three months later the 
Schick test is given, to be sure that 
tha child is safe. 

Be wise, and save yourselves, possi- 
bly, bitter tears in the future. Pro- 
tect your children against this terrible 
enemy of childhood. 





Prices of Embroidery Designs 


The following price-list did not appear 
in some copies of last week’s paper. For 
the benefit of those readers who missed 
the announcement, we repeat the list. 

The articles pictured last week come 
stamped, ready to embroider. Prices of 
the various articles are as follows: 
Silver Case—No. 1161, for knives....$ .50 
Silver Case—No. 1162, for forks...... 50 
Silver Case—No. 1163, for tablespoons’ .50 
Silver Case—No. 1164, for teaspoons.. .50 
Misses’ Apron—No. 1795 .cccccccsccee 039 
Child’s Apron—No. 1191 .cccccccccces 049 


Laundry Bag—No. 1101 .......e.-- ween aan 
Set of Three Towels (each differen 
GONG). ce vcvuscccuceccentendesacs -69 
Luncheon Set—No. 1533 (one lunch 
cloth and four napkins).......... .75 
Runner—No. 1754 .....ee6- asecudeccen oe 


Write your order clearly and check it 
to be sure you have the items correctly 


listed. Remittances can be made by 
money order, bank draft or _ personal 
check. Two-cent stamps will be accepted 


for amounts under $1.00. Send all orders 
to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





BLACK WALNUT CAKE 
cup sugar 
1 rounding tablespoon butter 
% cup milk 
eggs well beaten 
cups flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
¥% cup black walnuts chopped fine 
Pinch of salt 
Sift the baking powder with the flour 
and cream the butter with the sugar and 
enough of the milk to make stirring pos- 


sible. Add the other ingredients and mix 
together thoroly. Add the walnuts last 
and turn into a paper-lined pan and bake. 


Sprinkle a little sugar over the top before 
putting into the oven. 





NUT BREAD 

4 cups flour. 

1 teaspoon salt. 

4 heaping teaspoons baking powder. 

1 cup chopped nuts. 

2 cups milk. 

1% cup sugar. 

1 egz. 

Sift dry ingredients and add nuts. Beat 
the egg, add the milk, and stir wet mix- 
ture into dry. Put in well-greased bread 


tins. Let stand about twenty minutes to 
rise. Bake one-half hour in a moderate 
oven. This makes two loaves. 





SALTED ALMONDS 


Cover one cup of almonds with boiling 
water. Let stand ten minutes, then slip 


_off the skins and dry for several hours. 


Melt one tablespoon of butter, add al- 
monds and one teaspoon of salt. Mix 
well, spread in a dripping pan and bake 
in a slow oven for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, stirring occasionally. 
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EISEMANN 


i 


hristmas 


you can give your family 
The Radio of America’s Finest Homes 


NEW LOW PRICES 


$60 “resievs 


9 5 and up for 
console sets 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and west of the Rockies 


OW, due to the vast manufac- 
turing facilities of our great 
new plant, youcan buy the newest 
and finest FREED-EISEMANN at 
rices amazingly low, and yet em- 
a the same precision stand- 
ards that have always been the 
FREED-EISEMANN ideal. 


In the forefront of the world’s 
fine radio sets, the FREED-EISEMANN 
stands alone and unchallenged. It 
was selected by Government ex- 
perts and purchased by the United 
States Navy for use on the Presi- 
dent’s Yacht, the Mayflower. It 
is the only American Radio ever 
awarded a gold medal at a Euro- 


an International Radio World's 
Pair. 

The name FREED-EISEMANN is 2 
mellow one. Since the first days of 
radio, the name FREED-EISEMANN 
on a radio set has conveyed a defi- 
nite guarantee of superlative qual- 
ity. Phe individuals who own and 
control the business which bears 
their family names are carrying 
out their traditional reputation 
for quality 

Shown above: Model 850, $650. The 


only radio in which Hazeltine — Neutro- 
dyne and Latour inventions are combined. 


For free demonstration write your name and 
full address in margin below. 


Oni; in the Freed-Eisemann Radio 


will you find all these features at such remarkably low cost 


Completemetal shielding from out- 
side interference. One wining con- 
trol instead of three. Steel Chassis 


construction. Superb cabinets. All 
sets can be run from house current 
with Freed-Eisemann power units. 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO 
Freed-Eisemann Building, Brooklyn, New York 


OMA LOY 








MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE HOME DEMONSTRATION 








Freed-Eisemann Radio Corp., Freed-Eisemann Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please request my local dealer to give me a home 
demonstration without obligation to buy. 








Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseenee 
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Buy “Gifts of Utilityht 


[ORE and more shrewd folks are getting the idea of giving gifts that really 
amount to something—‘‘Gifts of Utility.”’ In your ‘‘Farm Service’’ Hard. 
ware Store you will find this kind of Christmas goods, not tinseled, flashy 
things that are gone in a few days, but real practical, useful articles that make 
the spirit of Christmas live throughout many years. Your ‘‘Farm Service’? 
Hardware Man will be glad to help you select any one of the thousands of really 
useful articles in his store that make the finest kind of presents. Make his store 
your Santa Claus headquarters. Talk over with him the possibilities of this new 
Christmas idea. 










Look for the'Tag” 
in the window’ Dd : 
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These suggestions give only a meager idea of al 
: " : ” 
the thousands of gifts you will find in a “tag a 
: ° ° TG ” AN 
} “| store. Come in—see these “Gifts of Utility ar 
i 5 a 
i “ “ 
. * : 
i For Mother, Sister, | For Dad, Granddad, For the Children, too, - 
FA . . i| . 
i Sweetheart or Friend Brother or Friend | both Boys and Girls BI 
A; 5 ° ° | BI 
¥ Carpet Sweepers Washing Machines | Camping Equipment Bright Lanterns . ‘ BI 
} retnsetn Cooking Utensils | ' Hundreds of Woodworking Tools Leaaalbsckesnnges: ay Donnan Sets Bt 
t Pins Shears Radio Sets Watches Automobile Tool Kits Little Wheelbarrows = — 
| Roasters Clocks Toasters | Jackets Razors Sweaters ice Skates siegaainnuniee rs 
Silverware Nickelware | Fishing Rods, Reels and Lines Bicycles Footballs = 
K Electric Irons Hair Clippers Cigar Lighters Smoking Stands Skis einen ees cl 
Enamel Kitchenware Table Lamps || Shotguns and Rifles Machinists’ Tools Fishing Lines and Reds , 
HandyilElectric and Oil Heaters } Flashlights and Batteries Roller Skates ssenicleniaensam a 
Framed Pictures | Spotlights Match Safes Skates Kiddy*Cars Air Guns cl 
' c ag hee ramaaeer 1 Pocket Knives Shaving Kits Toy Automobiles > 
t | ° ° 
* Curling nate siete a | nese Chests 7 Chains Boys’ Tool Kits Mechanical Toys . 
Folding Ironing Boards | _ peecin A ~~ gees Small Rifles Toy Dishes r: 
; utomobile Accessories Cl 
. . ' , Baseball Gloves and Bats 
Glass Baking Dishes Coming Machines | Automobile Jacks Hunting Boots . — na a PS 
Pie Servers Bird Cages Camp Stoves Razor Strops z 
Kitchen Cabinets Fireplace Sets | Radto Sete Watches : 
Vacuum Cleaners Fine Carving Knives | Don’t forget to get the dog a new dog Electric Trains | Snow Shoes ¢ 
Nut Bowls and Crackers | collar 
Carving Sets Vacuum Jugs Cl 
Food Choppers Kitchen Scales _ | c 
Flat Silverware | ‘% Cl 
Gasoline and Oil Cooking Stoves, | 
Cabinet Heaters, Water Heaters . 
and Fireplace Burners D 














| Half the fun of Christmas is the selec- 
Mt tion of suitable presents for your rela- 
; tives and friends. From little boysand girls to 
granddad and grandmother there isn’t a person 
but who enjoys looking around in a hardware 
store. There are so many things to interest 
you and so many of them make the finest kind 
of presents. Go to your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store and make it your Christmas 
headquarters. You are always welcome. 


Fe ee 
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AGENCY—W. H. Heller 

ALBERT CITY—Johnson Hardware 
ALBIA—Darby & Wood 

ALDEN—C. J. Urmson 
ALGONA—Cliff Hardware Co. 
ALLEMAN—Johnson Hardware Co. 
ALLISON—Allison Hardware 
ALTOONA—Porter Hardware Co. 
ALTON—Alton Hardware 
AMES—Alleman Hardware 
ANAMOSA-—G. H. Monroe 
ANAMOSA—Scott Hardware Co. 
ARMSTRONG—George W. Peterson 
ASHTON—Newgard Bros. 
ATLANTIC—Albert Bojens 
AUDUBON—Carter Hardware Co. 
AVOCA—Arthur Schmidt 


BEDFORD—Kysar-Worley & Co. 
BELMOND—Johnson & Wright 
BENNETT—W. F. Blair Hardware 
BONDURANT—Bondurant Hardware Co. 
BOUTON—Gardiner Implement Co. 
BRADFORD—Jewell Hardware Co. 
BRITT—Vincent Hardware Co. 
BRONSON—W. E. Clark 
BROOKLYN—Breckenridge & Co. 


BURLINGTON—Kaut & Kriechbaum Co. 


BURT—J. R. Blossom 


CARLISLE—Gardner & Graham 
CARROLL—L. A. Gnam 
CASCADE—Kurt & Gross 
CASTANA—Waples & Son 

CEDAR RAPIDS—Kubias Hardware Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS—Taege Hardware Co. 
CENTER JUNCTION—Peter Prahm 
CENTRAL CITY-—A. D. Mills & Co. 
CHARITON—Adams-Tuttle Hardware Co. 
CHARITON—Dunshee Brothers 
CHARLES CiITY—Huber Hardware Co. 
CHARTER OAK-—Hoefer Bros. 
CHURDAN—Reading Hardware Co. 
CLARE—O., J. Klapka 
CLARENCE~—Kinney’s Hardware 
CLARION—Shupe & Son 

CLEAR LAKE—Knutson Hardware Co. 
CLEMONS—Brackney Hardware Co. 


CLERMONT—Clermont Brick & Sand Co. 


CLINTON—C. E. Armstrong & Sons 
CLINTON—C. E. Stukas & Son 
COGGON—Lynn Savage 
COLFAX—The Service Hardware 
COLUMBUS JUNCTION-—I. A. Endsley 
COON RAPIDS—-Verne Whitnell 
CORNING—Curry &” Mack 


COUNCIL BLUFFS—Petersen & Schoen- 


ing Co. 
CRESCO—Lomas Hardware Co. 
CRESTON—Creston Hardware Co. 
CRESTON -Sparr-Wilson Hardware 
CUMBERLAND—Arnold & Arnold 
CURLEW-—A. A. Hatch 
CUSHING—F. A. Burrows 


DALLAS CENTER—H. S. Miller 
DBAVENPORT—Louis Hanssen’s Sons 
DAVENPORT—Harry Jacobs 
DAVENPORT—H. & H. Rohlff 





DAVENPORT-—Charles G. Witt 

DAYTON—E. P. Slocum 

DELHI—H. L. Stone 

DELMAR-~—H. M. Cassin Hardware Co. 

DES MOINES—H. F. Leibsle Hardware 
Co. 

DICKENS~—Z. C. Platt 

DOON—Doon Hardware 

DUNKERTON-—Fry Hardware 

DUNLAP—Dally Hardware Co. 

DYSART—Dysart Hardware Co. 


EAGLE GROVE—Pederson & Anderson 
EARLY—F. W. Kirkpatrick 
ELBERON—Joseph Kes] 
ELDON—Eldon Hdw. & Furnace Co. 
ELKADER—W. F. Kleinpell 
ELKHART—Cory Hardware Co. 
ELLIOTT—Weaver Hardware Co. 
ELLSWORTH— Olson Brothers 
EVERLY-—I. R. Baker 


FAIRFIELD—Bailey & Harper 

FAIRFIELD—Carlson Hardware Co. 

FARLEY—Ransom & Arquitt 

FARNHAMVILLE—Werner & Werner 

FREDERICKSBURG - Fredericksburg 
Hardware Co. 


FREDERIKA—Jahnke & Grover 


GALT—C. A. Steenblock 

GARDEN CITY—Nels A. Nessa 
GARNER—C. J. Schneider 
GARNER-—E. S. Viken 
GENEVA-—R. A. Waddington 
GLADBROOK—F. L. Carlisle 
GLADBROOK—H. H. Wentzien, Jr. 
GLENWOOD--R. H. Daniel 
GLIDDEN—Glidden Hardware Co. 
GOODELL—L. W. Wesenberg 
GOOSELAKE—Paul N. Harksen & Son 
GOWRIE—Lennarson & Johnson 
GOWRIE—Martindale & Tedford 
GRAND RIVER—E. C. Lamoree 
GRIMES—Grimes Hardware Co. 
GRINNELL—George Hardware Co. 
GRINNELL—H. R. Ritter 


HAMPTON—Elliott Hardware Co. 
HARCOURT—Harcourt Hardware Co. 
HARLAN—Hansen & Hanson 
HARTLEY—Harry L,. Failing 
HARVEY—G. C. Roper 
HAVELOCK-—Bachman Hardware Co. 
HINTON—Hinton Hardware Co. 
HOLSTEIN—Th. Hansen & Son 
HORNICK--J. Q. Williams 
HUMBOLDT—Otto Windrath 


IDA GROVE—Pilcher Hardware Co. 
IOWA CITY—George S. Randall & Co. 
IRETON—Van De Water & Co. 


JEFFERSON—Barker Hardware Co. 
JEWEL—F. H. Ferbitz 


KANAWHA—C. O. Gorton 
KELLOGG—H. F. Bobzin 
KEYSTONE—Johnson Hardware Co. 
KIMBALLTON—Kimbaliton Hdw. & Imp. 


Co. 
KINGSLEY—Charles O. Whitnell 
KLEMME-—E. F. Jacobs 


Look in this list for the “Farm Service” hardware store nearest you: 


KNOXVILLE—Avery, Cleland & Co. 
LAKE CITY—H. W. Crawford & Son 
LAKE CITY—Geo. H. Jones & Sons 
LAXOTA—W. E. Gutknecht 

LAPORTE CiTY—Henry G. Christiansen 
LAPORTE CiTY—Lehman & Klock 
LAWTON—W. E. Clark 
LEDYARD—Boudrye & Carpenter 
LENOX—O. P. Arnold 

LEON—W illiam Crichton & Son 
LEON—Farquhar Hardware 

LE ROY-J. L. Heaton 

LINN GROVE-Ira Fountain 
LOGAN—J. T. Case 
LORIMOR—Buckingham’s Hardware 
LOST NATION — Grundmeier Hardware 


Lo. 
LOVILIA—Keeton & Co. 


MANNING—Kuhl & Vogt 
MAPLETON—Geo. Schleis Hdw. Co. 
MARENGO—Brown Hardware Co. 
MARION—Kendall Hardware Co. 
MARSHALLTOWN—Abbott & Son, Inc. 
MARSHALLTOWN — Butler-Lamb Hard- 
ware Co. 
MASON CITY—Mason City Hardware Co. 
MECHANICSVILLE—Frank L. Wilson 
MELBOURNE~—Melbourne Hardware Co. 
MELCHER—Chambliss & Rowley 
MENLO—Garnett Hardware 
MESERVEY—C. J. Wendell 
MILES—Robert Bollen 
MILFORD—H. C. Moeller 
MINBURN—Minburn Hdw. & Furn. Co. 
MINDEN—H. A. Furtney & Co. 
MISSOURI VALLEY—Brundidge Hdw. 
MISSOURI VALLEY—Victor I. Tamisiea 
MONROE—Ammer Brothers 
MONTEZUMA-A. C. King Hdw. Co. 
MOUNT AYR—Kinsell Hardware Co. 
MOVILLE—D. E. Barto 
MOVILLE—M. E. Southwick 
MUSCATINE—Fuller & Hiller Hdw. Co. 
MYSTIC—F. W. Forsyth 


NEVADA—Flickinger’ Hdw. Co. 

NEWELL-—R. Fredericksen Co. 

NEW HAMPTON—Jerome G. Schueth 

NEW PROVIDENCE—Hobson Hardware 
Co. 

NEWTON-S. S. Marshall 

NEWTON—W. T. Petersen 

NORA SPRINGS—Tatum Hdw. Co. 

NORTH ENGLISH—R. L. Evans 


OCHEYEDAN—Ocheyedan Hdw. & Imp. 
oO. 
OSAGE—W. B. Kingsbury & Sons 
OSAGE-—Osage Hardware Co. 
OTO—Charles A. Squires 
OTTUMWA—FErnest H. Fabritz 
OTTUMWA-—Harper & McIntire Co. 
OXFORD—Scanlon Hardware Co. 


PALMER—H. R. Pulley 
PARKERSBURG— Harry Juel, Hardware 
PERRY—A. J. Capen & Son 
PIERSON—L. Harris Hardware 

PILOT MOUND—O. W. Tornell 
PLEASANTVILLE~—Brice Hardware Co. 
POCAHONTAS—H. C. Goodyear 
POSTVILLE-—L. L. Hill 


PRAIRIE CITY—Synhorst-King Hardware 
PRESTON—F. C. Mohr Hardware Co. 
PRESTON-—Schroeder Hardware 
PROMISE CITY—William Wright, Jr. 


QUIMBY—Burcham & Rollins 


RANDALIA—E. H. Beman 
RANDALL—S. M. Tiegland 

RED OAK—Thomsen Hardware Co. 
RED OAK—Wenstrand Hardware Co. 
REMBRANDT—Edwall & Rystad 
RENWICK-—-M. B. Richardson & Co. 
RENWICK—Charles A. Walker 
ROCKWELL CITY—William H. Parsons 
ROCKWELL CITY—Prince & McDowell 
ROLFE—Eccles Hardware 
RUTHVEN—Wicgdahl! Bros. Hardware 


SEARSBORO—J. R. Orcutt 
SIBLEY—Lehman & Madison 
SIOUX CENTER—DeRuyter Hdw. Co. 
SLATER-—L. S. Grunsted 
SMITHLAND—Smith-Holvelson Lbr. Co, 
SOLDIER—John M. Carlson 
SOMERS—Somers Hdw. & Impl. Co. 
SOUTH ENGLISH—L,. J. Powell Co. 
SPENCER—C. B. Bjornstad Co. 
SPIRIT LAKE—Earl F. Peterson 
SPRINGVILLE—R. F. Wiley Hardware 
STANHOPE—Dicks Hdw. & Furniture 
STATE CENTER—McMahon & Son 
STORM LAKE—Miller Hardware 
STRAWBERRY POINT—O. H. J. Fuelneg 
Hardware 
SUMNER~—hkoeberle-Heyer Co. 
SUTHERLAND—Charles Aldred 
SWEA CITY—Hovey & Pehrson 


TABOR—A. S. Bloedel Co. 
TAMA—Frank Slaboch, Jr. 
THOR—Blatz Wohlwend 
TOLEDO—Bishop & Son 
TRAER—B. L. Thomas & Sons 
TRIPOLI—Standard Hardware Co. 


UTE—Dorothy Brothers 


VARINA--Hauck Hardware Co. 
VICTOR—Ferguson Hardware Store 


WALNUT—Walter J. Hoffmann 
WAPELLO—C. L. Bettler & Son 
WASHTA--Snidecor Co. 
WATERLOO—C. M. Berkley Hardware 
WATERLOO—E. Fifth St. Hardware Co. 
WAUKEE~—J. H. Carter 
WAVERLY-—A. H. Niewohner 
WEBSTER CITY—The Powers Hardware 
WELDON—J. G. Ashby & Son 

WEST BRANCH-—W. B..Anderson 
WEST LIBERTY—Anderson Hardware 
WEST LIBERTY—L. E. Lewis Co. 
WEST UNION—R. W. Humphrey 
WHAT CHEER —T. G. Richardson 
WHITING—William Boyd & Son 
WHITING—W. C. Whiting Lumber Co. 
WILLIAMSBURG—J. R. Martin 
WINTERSET—Chas. Breeding Hdw. Co. 
WINTERSET—King Hardware 
WINTERSET—T. W. Konkle 
WOODBINE-—Case & Muir 
WYOMING—William Wilker 


YORKTOWN—Fverle Brotkers 





This “tag” is the identification card of the above group of progressive hardware merchants. These 
merchants have banded together to tell you of the many advantages of trading at a ‘“Farm Service” 
hardware store in your own community. Every week they have a message for you in Wallaces’ Farmer 
full of worth while suggestions that mean saving of time, disappointment: and money for every 
member of the farm family. Look for the “tag” in the windows. 








Your Farm Service Hardware Men 
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Poultry Market Outlook 


Quality Product Will Continue to Bring Good Price 


By MARILLA ADAMS 


NCREASED production of table 
poultry has been a prominent phase 

of the expansion in the poultry indus- 
Before 
the days of refrigeration for both 


transportation and storage of dressed 
poultry, the egg market was the chief 
stimulus to improvement in the flock. 
Other meats and game were plentiful, 
poultry could not be shipped any great 
distance to market, or stored from the 
season of abundance until demand 
overtook the supply, as readily as eggs, 
so that there was little incentive for 
the farmer to produce more poultry 
than was needed for the home table. 

Statistics on the production of poul- 
try for table use prior to 1920, at least, 
are meager. The high point was 
reached in 1924, if market receipts can 
be used as a measuring stick, when 
the four markets, New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia, received 357,- 
000,000 pounds, compared with only 
214,000,000 pounds five years earlier. 

Flocks were reduced during 1924 
due to the disease epidemic in many 
of the middle-western states, lower 
prices paid for eggs and the persist- 
ent warnings of “overproduction,” so 
that at the beginning of 1925, the num- 
ber of chickens on hand was only 427,- 
000,000, compared with more than 470,- 
000,000 a year previous. Market re- 
ceipts of both dressed and live poultry 
in 1925 showed a corresponding de- 
crease and prices averaged higher than 
in the previous year. 

On Jan. 1, 1926, however, flocks had 
again been increased to 4.7 per cent 
larger than on Jan. 1, 1925. A larger 
hatch was reported from every part of 
the country last spring and it has 
been generally believed that the sup- 
ply of poultry was close to a new high 
record. 


Receipts of Poultry Large 


Receipts of dressed poultry at the 
four large markets so far this year 
have borne out the general indications 
of larger flocks. Since March 1, re- 
ceipts have been larger every month 
than in the corresponding month of 
1925. During the five months from 
June to October, inclusive, receipts 


pounds. 


about 5 per cent. 


try market, 


riod last year. 


has been distributed at higher prices 
than prevailed last year. 

for hens have averaged 7 per cent 
higher than last year. This increase 
has been given back to the producer, 
uary 1 have averaged practically 10 
ing period of 1925, and higher than in 
any year since 1921. 

enough at these prices, 
so that more frozen poultry is now 
held in storage than ever before at this 
£eason. 
reached 64,631,000 pounds, . compared 
with 53,724,000 pounds last year and a 
five-year average of 42,868,000. 


poultry, together with the additional 


ary to August in 1927 and may be 
some check on prices in case another 
large poultry crop is raised next year. 

Altho producers are less inclined to 
hold back their poultry for the holiday 
market than a few years ago, and in 
spite of the heavy marketing of poul- 
try to date, it is believed that the 
supply still on farms to be marketed 
during the next few months is large. 
Receipts continue to run ahead of cor- 
responding weeks in other years. The 
spring hatch was later than usual as a 
result of the cold weather which last- 
ed well into May, so that springers 
were not ready for market at the usual 
time. The increase in the crop for the 
country as a whole has been estimated 
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have exceeded a year ago by 20,000,000 
pounds and the same months in 1924, 
when marketings for the year exceed- 
ed all previous records by 15,000,000 


Carlot shipments of live poultry han- 
dled by the chief transit companies so 
far this year have exceeded 1925 by 
Arrivals by freight 
and express in the first ten months to 
New York City, the largest live poul- 
totaled 9,722 cars, com- 
pared with 9,004 cars in the same pe: | 





Consumptive demand has been excel: | 
lent, so that most of this large supply 


tetail prices 


as farm prices for chickens sinee Jan- 


per cent hizher than in the correspond- 





Demand has not been quite active | 
however, to 
teke care of all the increase in supply, | 


Holdings on Noyember 1 had !} 


This | 


amounts that will be stored in early | 
winter, will be marketed from Febru- 





The Best 


Breakfast Is 


PANCAKES made of 


The 


eA] 


Pancake Flour 


This is not ‘just another” pancake 

flour. It is a distinctly superior prod- 

uct that has built its great popularity 
by sheer force of QUALITY. 


O OTHER cereal than wheat goes into SUN- 

RAY pancake flour. This expensive grain is used 
exclusively for the simple reason it is most whole- 
some, most nourishing and most digestible. 


Pancakes made of SUN-RAY flour bake a golden 
brown and are as light as sponge cake. Dab a little 
butter on them, pour on a little syrup and you have 


a breakfast fit for a king. 


That delicious wheaty 


flavor will tantalize your appetite and you will pass 
your plate again and again for more. 


Sold by grocers in 20 oz. cartons and 
in full 4 lb. sacks. Order one today. 


Ready For Instant Use— 
Just Add Water 


For $1.25 and three recipe sides from SUN-RAY cartons or 

sacks we will mail to you, postpaid, our specially designed, 

aluminum, four-cake griddle which requires no grease and 
makes no smoke or odor. 


Made by SUN-RAY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Kansas City, Missouri. 





at 5 per cent and the movement to 
market so far has reflected this in- 
crease. 


Outlook for Future Bright 


The outlook for the poultry market 
during the next few months, when the 
remainder of the chickens raised this 
year will be marketed, holds no threat 
of any marked decline in poultry in- 
come. Prices have shown some tend- 
ency to ease off toward lower levels 
recently, but not to the degree one 
might expect on account of the gener- 
cus supplies coming to market. Con- 
sumers so far have shown no apparent 
reluctance to pay high prices for poul- 
try, and with labor still well employed 
at good wages, there is no reason to 
expect that chicken dinners will be 
less frequent in the average house- 
hold. Dealers also will continue will- 
ing to buy freely for storage, unless 
market supplies should be above their 
expectations. 

The longer time outlook is no less 
promising. Returns to producers for 
eggs during the year have not aver- 
aged as high as in 1925 and flocks 
may not be increased again next 
spring. Unless ° they are increased 
more than seems probable, there is no 
danger of any surplus next year to 
keep prices low. 

Table poultry production has under- 
gone a great change for the better. 
Definite improvement in quality can 
be seen when compared with even five 
years ago. Better methods of handling 
poultry in storage were a big factor. 

The bulk of the poultry crop is mar- 
keted in the late fall and early winter 
when spring chickens are of market- 
able size. Since much more poultry is 
marketed at this time than the, public 
is ready to consume immediately, large 
amounts are accumulated in storage. 
Such accumulation usually begins in 
September and is most rapid in No- 
vember, December and January, but 
by the end of that month, the trend 





Superior quality and 
balance is the reason 


FLEN CACKLE 
€gg Mash 


Try it and be for- 
ever convinced 


Write for our 
FREE 
Culling Chart 


Sold by 
Leading 
Dealers 
Made only by : 


SOUTHARD tnt CO. 


Desk 33 Kansas City, Missouri 





More Egg Money 


Make $1000 year from 300 hens, lik» 
othersare doing. Poultry Tribunesbo¥® 

; explains brooding, culling, feedil? 
management; monthly, 80-160 pace 
3 Months’ Trial 1 5c 

One Dollar a Year 

Colored art chicken pictures suitable 
for framing every other issue 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept.38, Mount Morris, 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Pouary of Zl neral 
the shine Oe Poultry 


the matured fowl 
—all need Egg-O- 
Shell, the Mineral 
Poultry Grit. The 
calcium carbonate 


of Egg - O~ Shell 


Grit 


ws strong, sturdy chickens and k them 
Ithy. Note the above Saunt of t e min- 
eral fed and i I ted chickens, both of 





same age and hatching. The top chicken had 
no minerals and is therefore weak. Keep your 
poultry up and coming with Egg-O-Shell Min. 
eral Poultry Grit. 


More Eggs—Better Eggs 


Egg-O-Shell makes more and bett 
Its calcium carbonate is Soles for con ae 
duction, Tests show that the mineral content 
of Egg-O-Shell degg duction almost 
100 per cent. Hens fed Egg-O-Shell, lay larger, 
— ype stronger, more ag = shells. 
en per cent of eggs are minerals. i 
hens pedis yd see i =e ‘te tea 
money ani tter poultry. Egg-O- 
Sell before them at at eae en anditee. 
and of the right size, Egg-O-Shell is a perfect 
gmt. 
Ask for the New Egg-O-Shell at feed dealers. 
Start feeding now and see the direct results in 
more eggs, and better poultry when both mean 
real money to you. your dealer or write for 
folder telling how the mineral content of Egg- 


O-Shell almost doubled egg production. 


Federal Gypsum Co. 


Valley National Bank Bldg. 
3 Des Moines, Iowa 


THIS IS THE NEW EGG-O-SHELL 








‘The 10th day after feeding 
EGG a DAY I gathered 3 times 8 @> 
the usual number of 
egés.’’—Mrs. Botna, Mo. Ny 

J 


EGG a DAY puts flocks Sa 


in prime laying condition \ 
quickly. Itsoon has them 
laying 2, 3 and even ( (; 


| 
times as much as usual. 
It starts pullets laying LD 
weeks earlier. Keeps “Gy (¢ ~sab 
layers busy all winter. Simply —— he vy 
add EGG a DAY to the feed. AX. Se 
Brings tremendous profits. Try it! 


EGGa DAY 


MAKES Hens Lay . 


We guarantee EGG a DAY will produce 3 times 
its cost in extra eggs. Money refunded if it does not. 
Contains the minerals required for egg making. Try it? 
12 Ib. pkg., $1.25, supplies 250 hens 2 months, 5b. 
pkg., 65e. 


Enter your dealer's EGG a DAY Egg-Laying Contest 
STANDARD CHEMICAL Mc. Co. 


Dept. 17 feha W. Gamble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 


Makers of Reliable Live Stock and Poultry 
Preparations Since 1686 


Order from your dealer or write us. 


EST. 1916—PATD —e=— 
Brings Eges ‘SOO 
All Winter LE So 
ADMITS VIOLET RAYS 


*% 
. M4 He 
a 
Now it is easy to get lots of eggs all winter. Just build 
thi S CLOTH scratch shed onto 










s GLASS your hen house to 

it the vitali ultra-violet rays of the sun, Plain 
glass stops them. ese rays bring amazing winter egg 
Fields. The shed is cheap and easy to make. Gives twice 


le room. Allows hens to scratch and work up vitality. 
High winter egg prices repay its cost many times. Try it. 
GLASS CLOTH makes fine, winter-tight storm doors, win- 
dows and porch enclosures. Just tack it over your screens. 
for poultry houses, hot beds, barns, repairs, etc. 
= Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. Jon 








- d 36 in. tpaid. i 
RIAL 0 * cover scratch shed 9215 ft.) If, 
a3 after ten days use, you do not fin 








it better than glass or any substitute, return it and we will 








‘und your money. Common sense instructions, ‘*Feed- 
for Eggs,’’ with each order. Catalog illustrating uses 

©n request. (Many dealers sell Glass Cloth,) 
Dept. 879 | 


TURNER BROS, woincersM°ot: 


Wellington, Ohio 
- 


turns, as consumptive demand then re- 
quires more poultry than is furnished 
by the decreasing fresh receipts. 
Formerly, when dealers stored sur- 
plus poultry, it was the custom to sell 


} the best stock while fresh and store 


the rest. As a result, storage holdings 
consisted of a nondescript collection 
of barrels, boxes and baskets of poul- 
try of very irregular quality which, as 
a rule, was inferior to the fresh prod- 
uct. Then came the standardization 
of grade, of quality and of package. 
Today, the majority of dressed poultry 
has been held in refrigerators at some 
stage on the way 
consumer, and dealers store their fin- 
est poultry and sell the poorer grades, 
while the housewife now goes shop- 
ping for chicken in March with exactly 
the same confidence as in the fall 
when fresh-killed pouliry is so plenti- 
ful, with the result that poultry is no 
longer a seasonal food. This has tend- 
ed to increase per capita consumption 
of poultry. 

More dealers are buying on a quality 
basis than a few years ago, paying a 
premium comparable with the final 
market prices on poultry of excellent 
guality. Producers have been given 
the incentive to produce fine, well 
fleshed birds, and the general improve- 
ment in average quality of market re- 
ceipts has resulted. 

The increase in the consumptive de 
mand for chickens, which has made 
possible the larger distribution of 
poultry at a profitable price can he 
largely attributed to this improvement 
in the product. And herein, appar- 
ently, lies the opportunity for the poul- 
tryman to increase his market further. 


| The danger of an oversupply of high 


grade market poultry in this country, 
where the people pride themselves on 
buying the best, is very remote. Pro- 


| ducers who are still marketing thin, 


underfleshed poultry are losing a 
chance to obtain a fancy price for the 
few extra pounds of feed that would 
be required to put the birds into good 
market condition. 





Poultry House Ventilation 


Poultry house ventilation has not 
been very well understood and there 
bas been a tendency to overestimate its 
importance and to advocate too elab- 
orate and complicated methods. Exper- 
iments at the Iowa and Nebraska ex- 
periment stations seem to indicate that 
ventilation or its lack has but little 
effect on the fowl’s egg production and 
general health, and that the chief pur- 
pose is to keep the moisture content 
down to such an extent that the walls 


and litter will not become too damp 


and at the same time the temperature 
will not drop too low. 

The safe and sane method is to pro- 
vide a small, clear opening thru which 
the moisture can escape and to keep a 
little air in circulation constantly. A 
clear opening provides not only venti- 
lation, but admits sunlight, which is 
extremely desirable. All ventilation 
must come from one direction. A cross- 
draft, except on the warmest day, will 
cause colds, which often develop into 
roup, canker, chicken-pox, etc. The 
outlet opening should be near the top 
of the room, and usually enough fresh 
air will come in thru the same opening 
and thru such cracks 
around doors and windows in most 
poultry houses. The ventilating de- 
vice, whatever it is, should be so con- 
structed that it provides an adjustable 
opening thru which just enough air 
can escape to provide a gentle move- 
ment of air without a perceptible draft 
which is likely to strike the fowls. 


as are found | 


from producer to | 








} 





With the idea of providing air move- | 
ment and at the same time preventing 


drafts, someone hit upon the plan of 
covering the ventilating openings with 
muslin, and this is still used to a con- 
siderable extent. This should never 
be used, however, since in cold weath- 
er the moisture freezes in the cloth 
openings and practically no movement 
of air can take place thru it, either to 
let out the moisture or to let in fresh 
air. Coarse burlap is often substituted 
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No return ? 











— of men set out to figure costs on 
an 80-acre electrified farm. Had electri- 
city paid this farmer? 


In the yard, power had been used for milk- 


The Committee on Relation 

of Electricity to Agriculture 

ascomposedofeconomistsand 
engineers representing the 

U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, 

Commerce and the Interior, 

Amer. Farm Bureau Feds 

eration, National Grange, 

Amer. Society of Agricul- 

tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 

General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 

National Ass'n. of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 

and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


ing, grinding feed, pumping and light. The 
power cost was less than 2% of the total re- 
turn. Out in the field—where seven crops 
were watered by electric pumps—the power 
cost was less than 3%. 


Then they came to the house. After some 
study, a small figure was put down for power 
costs. The return? They wrote: No return. 

But across that threshold, worn by chil- 
dren’s feet, electricity cooked, sewed, washed 
and ironed, cooled the air and kept food fresh 
without ice. It gave a good mother more time 
with her children. It gave new comforts, 


stirred new hopes, made life more enjoyable, 
Is this ‘No return’? ? 


Ask your light and power company to show 
you what electricity can do for your HOME. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. ¥. 











for the muslin, but the combination of | 


dust and moisture in cold weather prac- 
tically stops all movement of air thru 
the burlap. The only safe arrange- 
ment is a clear opening which can be 
adjusted to suit the weather conditions. 

Many breeders secure satisfactory re- 
sults simply by dropping the south 
windows at the top perhaps a fourth 
of an inch on the coldest day, to what- 
ever is desirable in milder weather. 
Others find it much less trouble to 
have special ventilating openings near 
the top on the south side, fitted with 


cellar or transom sash pivoted at the | 
ends so that they can be fastened at | 
any desired opening. But the openings | 


should never be entirely closed. 
Most poultrymen do not favor the 


elaborate out-take flues starting near | 


the floor and running up thru the roof 
to a ventilator on top. Unlike cow or 
horse barns, the amount of heat given 
off by the fowls is so slight that there 


is not enough difference in tempera- | 


ture between floor and ceiling to in- 
duce much movement of air from near 
the floor upward thru the out-take 
flues in cold, still weather, and in cold, 
windy weather the suction of the wind 
cn the flues, added to the air which 
will be forced in thru window and door 
cracks, is likely to make the house too 
cold. 

Results obtained both at agricultural 
experiment stations and with practical 
breeders seem to show that straw loft 





ventilation gives very satisfactory re- 
sults. This means that a layer of a 
foot to eighteen inches of straw is 
placed above the poultry room, and that 
a small opening is left in the east or 
south part above the layer of straw, 
in some cases being in the roof itself. 
The straw allows the moisture to es- 
cape upward thru it and out thru the 
openings and at the same time holds in 
some heat and allows some fresh air to 
come down thru without producing a 
draft. A tight ceiling, however, should 
extend over the roosts to prevent night 
chilling. 


Rhode Island Reds Win in 
Laying Contest 


A Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
laid 310 eggs in 364 days in the Okla- 
homa laying contest, recentiy closed. 
She belonged to A. B. Mull, of Moore, 
Oklahoma. Second and third places 
went to Leghorns, with 306 and 301 
eggs, respectively. Pen honors went 
to White Leghorns. The first place 
pen of ten hens produced 266 eggs per 
hen. This pen was owned by Fortune’s 
Poultry Farm, Boerne, Texas. 








A pullet, properly handled and fed, 
should gain in weight even tho laying 
regularly. 





Sunlight is a better egg producer 
than red pepper. 
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| ipmeetap a Jamesway “Big 
Boy” Litter Carrier in your 
barn and be relieved forever of 
the tedious back-breaking job 
of cleaning the barn. The “‘Big 
Boy” Litter Carrier will save you 
many, many hours of hard work 
and soon pay for itself in the 
manure it saves, 


You can dump your manure 
right onto your spreader with 
one handling—no heavy lifting— 
one slight pull of the chain and 
the carrier drops down almost 
level with the floor —fill it up 
and then by simply pulling the chain raise it and send it on its way to 
your manure spreader or manure pit. 


a 
cb amesway | | 


“Big Boy”’ 
Makes Hard 
>) Work Easy 


Don’t put off >.< a Jamesway Litter Carrier—every day you are without it 
means extra work and less profit. There is no other litter carrier that can compare 
with the Jamesway—it has many exclusive features not found on 
any other carrier. Write today for our complete Barn Equipment 
Catalog and see how Jamesway Direct-From-Factory prices will en- 

able you to get this BETTER Barn Equipment at very low _ 
we 








Sercunns 





cost. Most modern equipped barns use Jamesway 
Equipment—you ll understand why when 
you get our free catalog and see the splen- 
did quality and low prices. Write today 
=} .—mail your letter to office nearest you. 


. £7 SAMES MAN’PG CO., Dept. 3511 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn. X 
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The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and ore Saw 






FOREMOST AMONG BETTER GRINDERS Low PRICE 
Crush and grind all the grains that grow; fine for 
howe or goatee for etitayrecing, Gorm tm bosk. || yk 4 EASY TERMS 





COMPLETE pregame “eon eed X for Biss yd In tim- 
ber. Saws 16 to 40 cords a ww in 8 minutes. 


FREE Simply csp name “or peep CATALOGUE t, new 

Lower Prices and offers, 3 Hours Shipping Service. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

6532 Witte Building KANSAS city Mo. 

6532 Empire Building PITTSBURGH. PA. 

6532 Witte Buliding SAN FRANCISCO, CA CALIF. 


Strength, Durability and Service radiate from 
every line of these Masterful Grinders. Simple, yet 
effective in adjustment. Last a lifetime. 

LIGHT RUNNING — LONG LIFE — EXTRA CAPACITY 

CONE-SHAPED BURRS 
10 sizes—2 to 25 H, P. or more. Also Sweep Mills. 
It pays weil to investigate. Catalog FREE. 

The N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 























A good chance to make money farm- 
ing on your own land. Greatest grain 
crops in America are raised at lowest 
cost on the cheap lands of the 


Edmonton District 


CENTRAL ALBERTA, CANADA 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOK. IT IS FREE. It tells of 
our cheap land ... good climate... big CrOpS « « « 
good living conditions. Send to-day. We'll mail it to you 
right away. 


Address JOHN BLUE, Secretary, Edmonton District Chamber of 
Commerce, Edmonton, Canada 16 





























Crusher - 


Buy Only A Time-Tested Proven Mill 
but has stood the test of time. The “Jay 
HW U M D I led G ER Bee” giveslasting satisfaction—willout- 
: and finer, at lesscost. Made in 4 sizes for 
(ish ieee thee tlag engines 7 H.P.to30H.P. 
enda: »nob lls, late to 
ctor ete teres 2 rhea ms Mpg este «Se temrin 
tion. Practically unbreakable. Lifetime service. Lowest operating cost. 
Greatest capacity—lowest consumption. It takes a large ey of 
Bee.”’ Only perfor —~ t mere — “Jay 
owner—he will tell you its the only mill to 


mw. @ BEE” Make sure that the feed grinder you buy this Fall is not new 
last any feed mill made, and grind faster 
Nothing to Wear Dull or Break 
feed material only. No metal touches metal. Mill is of steel plate construc 
engineers, plant facilities,amplecapitalto 
J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 249 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. ing 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions concerning 








. . 

Minnesota Studies Creamery 
Efficiency 

A study of the different economic 
problems which confront creamery or- 
ganizations has been recently complet- 
ed in Minnesota. The figures which 
were collected, show a variation in 
price of butterfat ranging from 30 to 
49 cents. After allowances were made 
for errors in the extreme cases, there 
was still a range of 16 cents in price 
paid to farmers for butterfat. This 
represents 38 per cent of the total re- 
turn which is a greater variation than 
the average profit which is received 
from dairying by the farmers. 

In commenting on the reasons for 
these variations, the authors of the 
bulletin which is known as Technical 
Bulletin 26 of the Minnesota Agricul- 


tural Experiment Station, states: 
“There are three immediate reasons 
for these variations. These are the 


differences in prices received for but- 
ter, differences in cost of manufacture 
and preparation for market, and dif- 
ferences in overrun.” 

It was found that the ordinary effect 
| of differences in overrun is only 3 
cents, aS compared with 8 cents in 
costs of manufacture and preparation 
for market, and 13 cents in differences 
in prices received for butter. From a 
practical standpoint, this means that 
important consideration should be 
given to the question of quality and 
manufacture which are the most im- 
portant features in determining price 
received for the butter. 

In making this study in Minnesota, 
the state was divided into different 
districts, depending upon the amount 
and type of dairying which was car- 
ried on. It was found that in the re- 
gions where dairying was the most in- 
tensive, that the average quality of 
the product was highest, due largely 
to the fact that cream was delivered 
at more frequent intervals. The au- 
thors of the bulletin therefore hope 
for improvement in the quality of 
cream in many parts of Minnesota 
merely as the result of an increase in 
dairying and more frequent deliveries. 
They also hope for increase in quality 
by improved sanitation, cleanliness in 
|; handling the milk and cream and grad- 
ing the cream under some circum- 
| stances. 

The bulletin deals largely with the 
question of reducing cost. of manu- 
facture and preparation for market. 
This shows that with the increase in 
size of the creamery, there has been 
considerable decrease in the creamery 
cost of butter. The most important 
factor in this decrease has been the 
more efficient use of labor and man- 
agement, the largest increase in sav- 
ings showing up with the creameries 
making 200,000 pounds or more per 
year, as compared with those of a 
smaller make. When maximum uége is 
made of equipment, as is the case 
with 200,000 pound creameries, the 
savings which were made by the 
creameries with a still larger make is 
less noticeable. 

It was found that there was a rela- 
tionship between the quality of prod- 
uct received and the price paid for 
buttermakers. Creameries receiving 
sour cream, paid their buttermakers a 
relatively lower wage than those re- 
ceiving fair cream and still less than 
those receiving good cream. These re- 
lationships show that the _ better 
creameries hire the highest paid but- 
termakers. This is to be expected as 
the larger output and the higher qual- 
ity would respond more readily to the 
greater efficiency of buttermakers. 

Considerable discussion is entered 
into in regard to the most economical 
| size of business. It was found that in 
| the larger creameries there was an in- 
| creased cost, due to the greater dis- 














tance the cream was hauled. While 
this was not a creamery cost, it was 
necessary to take it into account as 
| the whole creamery function is one of 
| marketing the farmer's butterfat in 
the most economical method possible, 
There was apparently no difference ip 
the size of the creameries in the 
dense or thinly settled sections. The 
difference in size depended largely up. 
on the density of dairying and the rel- 
ative competition for the product. 

Attention is called in the bulletin to 
the trend which the better roads and 
automoblies are having upon the loca- 
tion of creameries. The tendency is 
towards location in central points 
where farmers do trading rather than 
in inland territories which are not 
also trading districts. The competi- 
tion of motor truck is also a factor 
which should be considered in the lo- 
cation of the creamery. 





Reading the Dairy Pedigree 


The records that are made with 
dairy cows make it possible to read 
the value of a dairy pedigree more ae. 
curately than practically any other 
type of pedigree. A pedigree is a ree- 
ord of the ancestors. With dairy ant 
mals the pedigree not only tells the 
names of the ancestors but the mod- 
ern method of writing the pedigree 
also gives the production records of 
the animals so that it is possible to 
judge the value more accurately. 

One of the most frequent faults in 
judging the value of a pedigree is to 
place too much emphasis on some 
noted animal in some remote genera- 
tion. Uniformity of high production 
and the capacity of the animals to re- 
produce effectively are the more im 
portant points. In wr'ting for the 
dairy sire manual of the Holstein 
Friesian association A. C. Oosterhuis 
gives the following outstanding points 
to look for in a pedigree: 

1. The record of the dam. 

2. The production records of the 
daughters of the sire. 

3. The production of the sire’s dam 

4. Whether the production records 
are uniformly good, or whether there 
are simply a few phenomenal records 

5. Whether the line of breeding is 
being generally followed by other 
breeders. 

6. Whether the breeding is general- 
ly known and advertised. 

Undoubtedly the first dam is con 
sidered more carefully than any other 
animal. The result of this practice 
has often caused some people to fail 
to lay enough emphasis on the re 
mainder of the pedigree. It is im- 
portant that the first dam have an ex 
cellent production record, but also 
the production should be duplicated by 
other daughters of her sire, the pro 
duction should be normal rather than 
due to special conditions and daugh- 
ters of the dam should show high pro- 
duction. 

The sire is of important considera- 
tion. The number of tested daughters 
gives an idea as to his value as a sire 
However, the number of tested daugh- 
ters is not of as great importance as 
their average production. A few out 
standing daughters are not proof of 
the bull’s ability to transmit high pro 
ducing ability if they are accompan- 
ied by a large number of daughters 
that have little ability. The average is 
all that can be counted upon. 

The common method of tabulating 4 
dairy pedigree is to show three gener 
ations of ancestors. This shows the 
animals that have the major portion 
of the influence on the offspring which 
is being studied. A fourth generation 
animal would only contribute 6% per 
cent of influence. Thus it can be seen 
that the quoting of records of distant 





ancestors is of much less importance 
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than records of the dam, or of the two 
grand dams. It is often misleading to 
quote average records, especially if 
the higher records are of some dis- 
tant ancestors. 

In addition to the actual records 
of the ancestors, the advertised value 
of the offspring should be considered. 
In other words an animal that is from 
a recognized line of breeding will pro- 
duce offspring that are easier to sell 
than offspring of unknown lines of 
preeding. In this way the small breed- 
er can often gain publicity for _his 
stock from the general advertising of 
the breeding which goes to make up 
pis herd. 


Dried Milk Products Become 
Popular 

The use of dried and semi-solid skim 
milk and buttermilk products in bak- 
ing as well as in feeding to livestock 
ig rapidly extending the use of milk 
by-products which were formerly wast- 
ed in some of the larger dairy plants. 
The use of such products is leading to 
the development of machinery which 
will manufacture such products in 
plants where they are not handled on 
a large scale. 

In commenting on the results of ex- 
periments with dried skim milk in bak- 
ing, Dr. E. G. Holm, bureau of dairy 
husbandry, stated: “A considerable 
portion (about 55 per cent) of the en- 
ergy value of milk is contained in the 
skim milk. Energy values alone, how- 
ever, do not indicate the full value of 
skim milk solids as a food. Foods are 
needed not only because they furnish 
energy but also because they furnish 
materials with which old tissues are 
repaired and new tissues are formed. 
The salts are especially valuable foods 
in this respect tho lacking in caloric 
value.” 

An analysis of dried skim milk 
shows the constituents to be as fol- 
lows: Proteins, 38 per cent; lactose, 
50 per cent; salts (minerals), 8 per 
cent; fat, 1 per cent; moisture, 3 per 
cent. The proteins which are found in 
dried skim milk are almost completely 
digestible. The calcium and _  phos- 
phorus compounds are also readily 
taken up by the body. These facts 
make the use of dried milk of especial 
value in foods which are prepared for 
children, adults or growing animals. 

It has also been found that the use 





crease the size of the loaf as well as 
increasing its weight.. The texture of 
the loaf is also improved as well as its 
palatability. These facts would indi- 
cate a greatly increased use of dried 
skim milk in the baking trade. The 
use of dried and semi-solid products 
is also rapidly growing for livestock 
feeding. 





Calf Stanchions Prove 
Useful 


Stanchions for calves not only in- 
sures that each animal will get the 
feed required but it also keeps them 


from sucking one another’s ears after 
they are thru drinking their milk. For 
these reasons most people who make 
a practice of raising their calves also 
provide calf stanchions in their calf 
barn. 

Calf stanchions may be from 36 to 
42 inches in height, and 28 inches in 
width. A space about four and one- 
half inches in width is about right for 
the neck of the average calf. The feed 
trough should not be too wide, about 
fourteen inches generally proving sat- 
isfactory. Stanchions and feed troughs 
of this kind can be constructed the 
same as many of the cow stanchions, 
except that the material will not need 
to be so heavy. 

Calves should never be fed milk in 
a trough. Some will drink much more 
rapidly than others and get more than 
they should have for best results, while 
others will not get the amount needed. 
Separate buckets should be furnished 
for each calf. After the calves are 
thru with their milk they can be given 
grain in the trough. If the trough is 
partitioned it will give better results 
for the same reason that favors sepa- 
rate pails for the milk. 





The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that the sweet clover seed crop 
this year is about 15 per cent less than 
a year ago, and that the prices now 
being offered to growers are from $6.50 
to $8 per hundred pounds on the basis 
of clean seed. This price is $1 to $2 
a hundred higher than a year ago, but 
slightly less than two years ago. It is 
evident in spite of the fact that the 
sweet clover crop this year is smaller 
than last year that nevertheless sweet 
clover seed can be bought at very at- 





tractive prices by those farmers who 
want to start on a program of soil 


of skim milk in baking bread will in- | building. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in November 
of 1926 were around 48.5 cents a pound 
or considerably higher than during the 
early fall. 

With corn at 70 cents a bushel, oats 
at 45 cents a bushel, bran at $26 a ton, 
cottonseed meal at $29 a ton and lin- 
seed meal at $46 a ton at central mar- 
kets; with loose hay at $14 a ton on 
the farm and with labor at 34 cents an 
hour, the cost of producing a pound 
of butter on a Chicago extra basis was 
around 40.7 cents for the month of No- 
vember, 1926. The actual price was 


1913 1914 1915S 1916 1917 1918 1919 


48.5 cents, or there was a profit of 
7.8 cents a pound. 

With feed and labor at present levels 
milk in November of 1926 cost $2.30 
a hundred to produce delivered at the 
country bottling plants. The quoted 
price is $2.55 a hundred, or there was 
a profit of 25 cents a hundred. 

The dairy situation continues very 
strong. For the time being dairymen 
are nicely sheltered behind the tariff 
wall. This differential advantage 
which they now enjoy may disappear, 
if those farmers which are producing 
a surplus of other farm products for 
the European market go into dairying. 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 
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Put PEP 


in her milk-making organs 


Ww are so many cows logy, lazy milkers during the winter 
months? Why doso much of your milk profits fade away 
through the expensive disorders that so seldom occur when 
your cows are in pasture? 

The answer is simple—you expect too much of their digestive 
and assimilating organs. You suddenly shift them from tender 
green pasturage to heavy, dry feeds. They are deprived of ex- 
ercise. Their physical vigor is at lowest ebb just when the feed- 
ing demands made upon them are at the peak. 

But you can make the milk pail fill in spite of dry feeds and 
winter weather. Kow-Kare builds up the digestion and assimi- 
lation so it can carry this extra load. Heavy feeds can be safely 
fed and fully converted into milk if the cow is given this active 
aid to her milk-making process. 

Kow-Kare results are not guess work. You don’t have to use 
it on faith. Just keep close records of milk yield without Kow- 
Kare, then compare with the yield two or three weeks after 
Kow-Kare has gotten in its work. The cost is slight—a single 
can of Kow-Kare will ration one cow for one to two months, 


For Cow Diseases — and at Calving 


When your cows freshen, Kow-Kare should be used two or 
three weeks before and after—to assure freedom from disorders, 
and robust health to cow and calf. Troubles at calving are al- 
most unknown where Kow-Kare is used. 


For the treatment of such disorders as Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., Kow-Kare has a 30-year 
teputation as the one reliable aid to quick recovery and full production. It 
costs little to use—but brings big returns in cow health. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vermont 
Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


— 





Feed dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists have Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 
65c sizes (six large cans, $6.25). 
Full directions on can, Mail orders 
sent postpaid if your dealer is not 
supplied. Our valuable free book 
on cow diseases sent free, on request. 


KOW-KARE( = 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 
OF MILCH COWS 





COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 
to its value with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping Caldron. Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
vile, quickly understood, convenient, 
nodipping out, emptied inone minute. 

ater jacket prevents bu q 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition, 


We make 23 sizes and kind 

of steck food cookers. 

Also Dairy and Le toves, Water and Steemi 

Jecket Kettles, Hog eatders, Caldrons, ote. 
@ Write us. Ask for our illustrated free eatalogue + 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., Boxig Batavia, iil. 
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Seeand use the onecream 
separator with the single 
bearing sus: self- 
balancing bowl. We will 
sendanimport igium 
MelotteCream Separator 
direct to your farm. You 
don’t pay us for it for 4 
months. You may have 
a 30-Day Free Trial to 

convince yourself. : 
Write today for our new eat 
Melotte catalog and our fi 

big offer. 
Melotte Chicago 
H. B. BABSON. U. S. Mor. 

2843 West 19th Street 
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International Show Breaks More Records 


Iowa Hogs and Horses Win Heavily Before Largest Crowd of Spectators 


It was college year at the 1926 Interna- 
tional, in Chicago, last week. Perhaps 
the college atmosphere was created on 
the opening day, Saturday, when 110,000 
folks gathered downtown to see the Army- 
Navy football game. Anyway, this start- 
ed the record-breaking week, and, as it 
was the opening day of the International, 
it seemed fitting that record breaking 
should be a feature out at the stockyards, 
The football game was a historic college 
function, and the International, also, was 
a historic college affair when it came to 
winnings, for the 1926 International Live- 
stock Exposition was a winner for more 
than one college. 

The first record to be shattered was 
that of attendance. B. H. Heide, manager 
of the International, says so, and he 
knows how many people passed thru. the 
turnstiles. On Sunday, when there isn’t 
much in the line of a show, 20,000 people 
came out to view what is recognized as 
the finest livestock exposition in the 
world. Monday, more folks came and 
filled the judging arena to capacity, and 
so on thruout the week. When it came 
to judging, other records went by. lowa 
State College made one by winning the 
bulk of the fat barrow honors. Not only 
did they take the grand championship 
in individuals with a Chester White and 
the grand championship pen, but they 
captured ten firsts on individuals and 
thirteen firsts on groups, which is a rec- 
ord of winnings by any one exhibitor. 
Incidentally, they took back to Ames 

591 in prize money. 
ae Selshonn A. and M. College also 
made a record. They broke into the lime- 
light first by repeating their 1925 win, 
the collegiate judging contest, and one 
member of their team, James Culbertson, 
scored 94.1 points. This, too, was a rec- 
ord, as it is the highest individual score 
made since the contest was started. 

But that wasn’t all Oklahoma had. They 
brought a fat calf of Hereford breeding to 
Chicago, Rupert B., by name, After 
withstanding the competition of the en- 
tire group, Rupert B. finally reached the 
point where he was the champion baby 
beef of the show, and late on Tuesday 
afternoon he competed with Broadus- 
Blackus, a purebred Aberdeen Angus, for 
the highest honor of the show. | Judge 
Jorge Gordon-Davis eyed him critically. 
The Argentinean saw Rupert B.’s quality 
and, after several minutes of close exam- 
ination, finally took his cane: and tapped 
the January calf on the back. It was 
another record, for it was the first time 
a baby beef has had the honor of being 
called the grand champion of fat steers 
in Chicago. 
gg wasn’t thru, however. After 
wearing his purple ribbon for two days, 
he was brought to the auction block, Here 
enthusiastie bidders competed for his car- 
cass, and, as a fitting close to his petted 
and pampered life, he heard a buyer give 
$3.60 per pound for him. This was 55 
cents per pound more than any other steer 
has ever brought. And so Rupert B., evert 
tho he only weighed 965 pounds and was 
a mere babe as far as livestoc — con- 
serned, established another record, 
we college, Notre Dame, thought 
of more often when football is mentioned, 
stepped into a record class of its own, 
It captured the champion cark ad of swine 
exhibited, with a load of prime Hamp- 
shires averaging 344 pounds. For eight 
vears, Notre Dame has had this distine- 
tion, which is a record in itself. John 
Hubly, Mason City, Ill., farmer, also made 
a record showing. For six years, Hubly 
has been competing and winning in the 
earload championship on fat steers, and 
his load of yearling Angus, raised and 
fattened by himself, came thru for an- 
other championship. 

There were other records, too. Boys 
and girls, representing the best of the 
United States as far as club work is con- 
cerned, gathered at the International over 
1,200 strong. Iowa, with 155 boys and 
girls, had the record-breaking attendance, 
altho Montana brought 43 boys and girls 
from the far west. In all, forty-one states 
contributed to the enthusiastic throng of 
juniors, and wherever they went about 
Chicago, it was recorded that they were 
the happiest youngsters in town. Among 
the group were two girls, Alberta Hoppe, 
of Towa ,and Janet Rushing, of Missis- 
sippi. These two misses climbed the lad- 
der of competition and ended in a tie for 
the championship in the health contest. 
They were the pick of 600,000 United 
States girls, and, according to doctors 
who examined them, they were 98.1 per 
cent perfect from a health standpoint. 
Two different sets of doctors examined 
them, in the hope of breaking the tie, but 
in euch case the result was the same, and 
so the girls will each get a gold medal. 

In connection with the livestock show, 
there is also held a hay and grain show. 
At the entrance was an arch made up en- 
tirely of corn, that caught the eye with 
its beauty. Inside were exhibits of the 
various grains and booths where infor- 
mation concerning the handling of the 
grains was given out. Here again we 
find another record. Canada, competing 
in full force in the wheat sections, cap- 
tured the crown for raising the best 
wheat. To Herman Trelle, of Wembley, 
Peace River, Alberta, went to the cham- 
pionship. Trelle is a homestead farmer, 
and not only does he raise wheat, but 
oats as well. He captured first honors on 
oats, too, and, for the first time in the 
history of this show, one man took home 
two grand championships. 

In the corn exhibiting section, the name 
of Lux has always been tied up with the 
winner, but it remained this year for a 
13-year-old lad to take the championship. 


Peter Lux, of Shelbyville, Ind., many 
times a champion in the corn classes, 
watched his son, Thomas, a high school 
freshman, take first prize in the junior 
show and then be awarded the grané@ 
championship of the corn’ exposition. 
When it comes to winning corn champion- 
ships, the Lux frmily has a record that 
is probably unequaled. 

The show-ring, however, with its groups 
of first prize livestock and carrying rib- 
bons of merit from practically every fair 
and show over the United States and 
Canada, was not the only attraction. At 
night, the gay arena was crowded with 
horses which showed their stuff while 
the crowd applauded. International horse 
shows are among the best in existence, 
and the crowds which furnished a capac- 
ity audience each night were enthusiastic 
in their reception. 

Horses at the International furnished a 
real treat. The best show since the boom 
days, was the verdict of those who 
watched the classes. An unusual feature 
of the show was a group of Belgian 
horses shown by the Holbert Importing 
Co., of Greeley, Iowa. These horses have 
only been in the United States about a 
month, and, despite the general opinion 
that freshly imported horses could not 
win honors, the Holberts managed to 
carry off ribbons in many of the classes. 
In one class, they took first, second and 
third, and in another class first and sec- 
ond, much to the astonishment of those 
who watched. But these horses fresh 
from Europe had in many cases been de- 
clared the best in district fairs in their 
native land, 

A new feature at the International this 
year was that of the meat judging con- 
test. Several colleges, thru their experi- 
ment stations, placed on display exhibits 





of seeing it realized that Ierestock on the 
American continent is the equal of any 
in the world. Perhaps there were too 
many college winnings, which crowded 
out the average farmer from the prize 
money, but from the showman’s stand- 
point, the livestock exhibited was all 
that should be asked for. It was a record- 
breaking show. 


The Fat Cattle Show 


One of the most interesting and hotly 
contested features of the 1926 Internation- 
al was the fat cattle show. An unusually 
large number of entries in the various 
classes prolonged the judging and kept 
the South American judge, Senor Jorge 
Gordon-Davis, of Buenos Aires, busy for 
the greater part of two days. 

Highest honors were finally given to a 
purebred Hereford steer, Rupert B., shown 
by the Oklahoma A. and M. College, of 
Stillwater. This calf, less than a year 
old, having been born January 4, 1926. 
weighed 965 pounds. He was shown and 
fitted by Curley Ives, herdsman at the 
Oklahoma school, and was a beautiful, 
blocky animal with a marvelous quality. 
He was sired by Rupert Model 1lith. The 
runner-up in the championship was a 
purebred Angus, Broadus Blackus, owned 
by A. A. Armstrong & Son, of Illinois, and 
was a senior yearling. The Angus calf 
likewise was a beautiful animal, but not 
quite as well finished as the Oklahoma 
steer. 

When the championship steer was auc- 
tioned, he broke a record by bringing 
$3.60 per pound. This is 55 cents ‘higher 
than any other steer has ever brought. 
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Rupert B., Grand Champion Steer sap Pn Breeds, owned by Oklahoma A. and M. 
ollege. 


of carcasses to show the spectators how 
good meat could be chosen. Cuts from 
grass-fed steers and from carefully fin- 
ished animals gave an excellent idea of 
what to look for when buying choice meat. 
In this connection, the colleges trained 
teams to judge these carcasses and de- 
termine what really was good meat. Ne- 
braska won this contest for the first time 
and Iowa was a close second. It was an 
experiment this year, but met with such 
success that officers declare it will be 
conducted in the future. 

Farmers who wonder just what there is 
to the corn borer situation would have 
been very much interested to view the 
exhibit at the International on this. sub- 
ject. The European corn borer, which 
probably was introduced into the United 
States about 1909, has been steadily work- 
ing westward, until it is now within 50 
miles of Chicago. An idea of just what 
these borers will do was shown thru en- 
larged photographs of damaged fields and 
with exhibits of corn that had been at- 
tacked by the pest. The exhibit was prob- 
ably one of the best educational features 
at the show. 

Another interesting exhibt was that of 
the University of Illinois, explaining how 
soil conditions can be corrected in order 
to produce crops of alfalfa, which the 
Illinois folks proved by their exhibit was 
the most valuable forage crop grown on 
Illinois farms. The world’s champion ton 
litter, owned by the W.°T. Rawleigh Co., 
was on exhibition, and showed what could 
be done by any farmer who wanted to get 
the best returns from his hogs. The Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture had 
an interesting display as well as did sev- 
eral Canadian provinces that were rep- 
resented. 

The 1926 International was a_ record 
show, and anyone who had the pleasure 


He was sold to an Atlantic City hotel, 
where he will be made into Christmas 
beef. 

In the car lot classes, John Hubley, of 
Mason City, Ill, showed the best group 
on some yearling Angus steers. Foster 
Bros., of Earlham, Iowa, exhibited the 
top load of Angus two-year-olds and these 
were made reserve champions of the show. 
At the auction, the Hubly steers brought 
55 cents, another record price, beating 
the former record by 5 cents per pound. 
They were purchased by the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad for their dining cars. This 
is the sixth win for Hubly at the Inter- 
national, and the steers were raised on 
his farm. The championship load aver- 
aged 1,025 pounds. 

An unusually fine show of grade and 
crossbred steers was on hand this year. 
Kansas State Agricultural College showed 
a fine steer, Dale’s Master 2d, and this 
steer was champion of the senior year- 
lings. Iowa State College showed a fine 
Aberdeen Angus steer in a big group and 
topped the Angus sh®w. The Ames school 
also showed the prize get of sire group, 
of Angus breeding. Ken Caryl Ranch, of 
Colorado, had reserve championship on 
a group of Herefords. Broadus Blackus, 
purebred Angus of the A. A. Armstrong 
herd, of Illinois, was the best yearling of 
a large showing, while the Oklahoma calf, 
tupert B., was the best of the calf show. 
Classes were large thruout, and it kept 
the judge busy. Thirty-six steers were 
entered and shown in the senior yearling 
class* with thirty in the junior yearling 
class and twelve in the calf class. 

Single fat steers furnished a real spec- 
tacle for International visitors. There 
were forty of them lined up for the judge. 
They were of all colors and breeding and 
one of the largest classes ever shown. 

After an hour’s work, seventeen were 


kept in the ring for final honors, and a 
Kansas State Agricultural College Steer 
a crossbred Shorthorn-Angus, was th, 
winner. G. Roy Connolly, of Nevada, Ia. 
showed the second steer, a Hereford. ” 

Roy Greathouse, Illinois club boy, who 
won the junior feeding contest with his 
Hereford steer, also enterd in the opan 
classes, and defeated the Iowa State Co}. 
lege steer, Nibs, for first honors in the 
junior ‘yearling class. Thirty steers Were 
shown, all of good quality. 


FAT SHORTHORNS 


Judge—Senor Jorge Gordon-Davis, of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 4 

Steers, Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (30 shown) 
—First, Kansas State Agricultural (po). 
lege; 2, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada; 3, Iowa State College: 
4, University of Nebraska; 5, Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, Grain Valley, Mo. Steers, June j 
to Sept. 30, 1925 (15 shown)—First and 4 
University of California; 2, Kansas State 
Agricultural College; 3, Harvey C. Lar. 
sen, Elk Horn, Iowa; 5, Iowa State Coj. 
lege. Steers, Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925 (4 
shown)—First, Kansas State Agricultural 
College; 2 and 3, Iowa State College: 4, 
Edellyn Farms, Wilson, Ill; 5, Purdue 
University. Steers, since Jan. 1, 1926 (4 
shown)—First, Purdue University; 2, Kan- 
Sas State Agricultural College; 3, Okla. 
homa A. and M. College; 4, Iowa State 
College. 

Champion—University of California, on 
California Meteor. Reserve—Kansas State 
Agricultural College, on Crown's Heir 4th, 

Groups—First, Kansas State Agricyl- 
tural College; 2, University of California; 
3, Purdue University; 4, Iowa State Col- 
lege; 5, Sni-A-Bar Farms. 


FAT HEREFORDS 

Judge—Senor Jorge Gordon-Davis, of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Steer calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (33 
shown)—First and 2, University of Alber- 
ta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; 3, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; 4, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; 5, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Steer calved 
June 1 to Sept. 30, 1925 (31 shown)—First, 
Ken Caryl Ranch Co., Littleton, Colo.; 2 
Montcrest Ranch, Hilt, Calif.; 3, Univer. 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; 4, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kan.; 5, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. Steer calved Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1995 
(19 shown)—First and 2, Ken Caryl 
Ranch; 3, Montcrest Ranch; 4, _H. J. Fluck, 
Goodenow, Ill.; 5, Van Natta-Murdock Co. 
Lafayette, Ind. Steer calved since Jan. 1, 
1926 (22 shown)—First, Oklahoma <A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Okla.; 2, H. A, 
Baldwin, Pleasanton, Calif.; 3, Hillandale 
Farm, Muscatine, Iowa; 4, A. B. Cook; 
5, University of Nebraska. 

Champion—Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, on Rupert B. Reserve—Ken Caryl 
Ranch, on Mixer. 

Herds—First, Ken Caryl Ranch: 2, A. B. 
Cook; 3, Oklahoma A. and M. College; 4, 
Montcrest Ranch; 5, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


FAT ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Judge—Senor Jorge Gordon-Davis, of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Sters, Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (28 shown) 
—First, A. A. Armstrong & Son, Camargo, 
Ill.; 2, lowa State College; 3, Purdue Uni- 
versity; 4, University of Illinois; 5, Ellis 
Mayden, Mechanicsburg, Ill. Steers, June 
1 to Sept. 30, 1925 (16 shown)—First, Uni- 
versity of Alberta; 2, Owen Snelling, Win- 
gate, Ind.; 3, University of Minnesota; 4, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 

”. Va.; 5, University of Nebraska. Steers, 

1 to Dec. 31, 1925 (13 shown)—First 

2, Iowa State College; 3, Wayne B. 
Challand, Waterman, Ill.; 4, Pennsylvania 
State Colege; 5, University of Illinois. 
Steers, since Jan. 1, 1926 (11 shown)— 
First and 2, Iowa State College; 3, Cong- 
don & Battles, Yakima, Wash.; 4, Penn- 
sylvania State College; 5, Elliott Brown, 
Rose Hill, Iowa. 

Champion—Armstrong & Son, on Broad- 
us Blackus. Reserve—Iowa State College 
on Cloverleaf Master. 

Groups—First, Iowa State College; 2, 
Pennsylvania State College; 3, Un y 
of Nebraska; 4, Purdue Univer: 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


FAT POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Judge—Senor Jorge Gordon-Davis, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Steers, Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1925 (6 sl 
—First, Elm Grove Farm, 
Tenn.; 2, W. W. Rose & Son, 
Ind.; 3, McLaughlin Farm, Maxwa ' 
W. Va. Steers, since Oct. 1, 1925 (3 shown) 
—First Elm Grove Farm; 2, L. C. Kelly & 
Son, Marshall, Mich.; 3, McLaughlin 
Farm. a 
Champion—Elm Grove Farm, on Billie. 
Reserve—Elm Grove Farm, on Roan 
Groups—First, Elm Grove Farm: 
McLaughlin Farm. 


FAT RED POLLS 

Judge—Senor Jorge Gordon-Davis. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Steers, Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (6 show?) 
—First, Roy Tapper & Sons, Monona, [2-: 
2 and 3, Adolph P. Arp, Eldridge, [ow4 
Steers, June 1 to Sept. 30, 1925 Lown 
—First, Stump & Etzler, Convo 
2, Arp; 3, John K. Morris, 

Steers, Oct. 1 to Dee. 31, 1925 

First, Stump & Etzler; 

Altona, Ill. Steers, since : 12 
shown)—First and 3, Arp; 2, Olson._ 

Champion—Stump & Etzler, on Mike. 

Groups—First, Stump & Etzler; 2, Ar: 
3, Olson. 
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FAT GALLOWAYS 

Judge—Senor Jorge Gordon-Davis, of 
puenos Aires, Argentina. _ 

Steers, Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (3 shown) 
_First, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
ge; 2) University of Nebraska; 3, Frantz 
Bros., Mt. Cory, Ohio. Steers, June 1 to 
sept. 39, 1925 (2 shown)—First, University 
of Nebraska; 2, Frantz Bros. Steers, Oct. 


ito Dec. 31, 1925 (2 shown)—First, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; 2, Frantz Bros. 


bgteers, since Jan. 1, 1926 (1 shown)—First, 
ntz Bros. 
Champion—Kansas_ State Agricultural 
college, on Dick Croft. Reserve—Univer- 
ty of Nebraska, on Otoe Type. _ 
Groups—First, University of Nebraska; 
9, Frantz Bros, 


si 


FAT GRADES AND CROSSBREDS 
Judge—Senor Jorge Gordon-Davis, of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Steers, Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (36 shown) 
_First, Kansas State-Agricultural Col- 
jege; 2, G. Ray Connolly, Nevada, Iowa; 
sand 5, University of “Minnesota; 4, Sni- 
A-Bar Farms. Shorthorn specials—First, 
Kansas State Agricultural College; 2 and 
4, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 3, University of Cal- 
ifornia. Aberdeen-Angus specials—First, 
Nellie Thompson; 2, Henry Schmuecker & 
sons, Blairstown, Iowa; 3, Rosengift Stock 
Farm, Kelley, Iowa. ‘ 
Steers, June 1 to Sept. 30, 1925 (36 
shown)—First, Ray Greathouse, Hinds- 
por, lll.; 2, Iowa State College; 3, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; 4, Willard Robinson, 
State Center, Iowa; 5, Rosengift Stock 
Farms. Shorthorn specials (30 shown)— 
First and 2, Kansas State Agricultural 
College; 3, Ohio State University; 4, Har- 
yy C. Larsen. Aberdeen-Angus specials 
0 shown)—First, Iowa State College; 2, 
North Dakota Agricultural College; 3, 
Robinson. : 
Steers, Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925.(11 shown) 
_First, Iowa State College; 2, Rosengift 
Stock Farms; 3, University of Missouri; 
4, Schmuecker & Son; 5, A. L. Lynch & 
son, Waverly, Iowa. Shorthorn specials 
(2 shown)—First, University of Missouri; 
9 Sni-A-Bar Farms. Aberdeen-Angus 
specials (11 shown)—First, Iowa State 
College; 2, Rosengift; 3, Schmuecker; 4, 
Lynch; 5, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
ege. 
Piers, ealved since Jan. 1, 1926 (12 
shown)—First, Iowa State College; 2, 
Rosengift; 3, Lynch; 4, University of Ne- 
braska: 5, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
ge. Shorthorn specials (3 shown)—First 
and 2, Kansas State. Agricultural College; 
3, Sni-A-Bar Farms. Aberdeen-Angus 
specials (12 shown)—First, Iowa_ State 
College; 2, Rosengift; 3, Lynch; 4, Univer- 
sitv of Nebraska; 5, Schmuecker. 
Champion—Kansas State Agricultural 
College, on Dale’s Master 2d. Reserve— 
Connolly, on Royal Flush. 

Groups—First, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College: 2, Iowa State College; 3, 
Connolly; 4, Schmuecker & Sons. Get of 
sire—First, Iowa State College; 2 and 3, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 





CHAMPIONS 
Champion yearling—Armstrong & Son, 
on Broadus Blackus, an Aberdeen- Angus. 
Reserve—Ken Caryl Ranch, on Mixer, 2 
Hereford. 
Champion calf—Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, on Rupert B., a Hereford. fe- 
serve—Iowa State College, on Clover Leaf 
Master, an Aberdeen-Angus. 
Grand champion—Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, on Rupert B. Reserve—Arm- 
strong & Son, on Broadus Blackus. 
Champion group—Iowa State College, on 
Agerdeen-Angus. Reserve—Ken Caryl 
Ranch, on Herefords. 





CARLOADS OF FAT CATTLE 

Judges—Thomas Cross, Chicago, Iil., 
Arthur Ettlinger, Chicago, Ill. : 

Aberdeen-Angus—T wo-year-olds—First, 
Foster Bros., Earlham, Iowa; 2, Harley 
Davis, Fayette, Mo.; 3) W. A. Hopley, 
Atlantic, Iowa; 4, John Hubly, Mason 
City, Ill.; 5, C. D. Green, Sidell, Ill. Year- 
lings—First and 5, Hubly; 2 and 6, E. P. 
Hall, Mechanicsburg, Hl.; 3, Foster Bros.; 
4,N. G. Cane, Memphis, Mo.; 7, Tarkio 
Molasses Feed Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 8, 
Cochran & Peterson Bros., Earlham, Ia.; 
§ E. A. Tolan, Farmingdale, Ill.; 10, C. C. 
Jackson, Earlham, Iowa. 

Herefords—Two-yexr-olds—First, Wm. 
lacey, Kansas, fl.; 2, Cochran & Peter- 
son Bros.; 3, Karl Hoffman, Ida Grove, 
lowa; 4, H. Hormsen, Teeds Grove, IIL; 
5, John Wittenack, Ida Grove, Iowa. Year- 
lings—First and 3, R. Lacey, Kansas, IIl.; 
2and 6, J. W. Frazier, Charleston, II1.; 
.4, Dan D. Casement, Manhattan, Kan.; 
> R. E. Balch, Matoon, Ml.; 7, Pinnell 
&B., Sidell, II; 8, MeKenna Bros., Storm 
Lake, Iowa; 9, C. M. Baum, Indianola, 
iL; 10, B. H. Meyers & Son, Dexter, Ia. 

Shorthorns—Yearlings—First and 3, 
Hutchinson & Hutchinson, Kansas, Ill.; 2, 
Haviand Farms, Sharpsburg, IIL 

Champion two-year-olds—Foster, on 
Angus. 

Champion yearlings—Hubly, on Angus. 
_ Grand champions—Hubly, on Angus 
JCariings, 

CARLOADS OF FEEDER CATTLE 

Judge—Harry Schirding, Petersburg, Ill. 

Western Section 
peariit gs—First, 2 and 4, John Wallace, 
far-min, Wyo.; 3, Spéar Cattle Co., Stan- 
she Mont.; 5, Spear Bros., Lodge Grass, 
Mont. 

Calves—First, 3, 4 and 5—Wallace; 2, 
Jesse M. Spear, Lodge Grass, Mont. 

a, ham»yion western section—Wallace, on 

‘€reford yearlings. 

Eastern Section 
‘es—First, Stanley Pierce, Creston, 








yion eastern section—Pierce, on 
Angus calves, 

Grand champion—Pierce, on Angus 
calves, 
Ch County Groups of Calves 
ti ampion—Theo. Dickhoff, Milton Junc- 
on, Wis., on grade Shorthorns. 





FAT DUROC JERSEYS 
Judge—C. E. Mahon, Dayton, Ohio. 
Barrows, 220-250 lbs.—First and 3, Uni- 


The Fat Barrow Show 


Iowa State College 
world it could produce good barrows when 
a Chester White hog 
grand championship position, 
ning consistently in the earlier placings. 
Then the college pen of ten heavyweight 
barrows was judged the grand champion 


250-350 Ibs.—First, Gerald 


sity of Illinois: Purdue Univer- 


A. and M. College; 5, University 


‘ - Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D.; 
lege folks turned their attention to Ches- ‘ = SS Ly 
ters and repeated their wins Firs “alge tated een Sh 
— irst, Purdue University; 2, 
The fat barrow show, while not as large I x 
ae : Dakota Agricultural College; 5, Oklahoma 
competition, especiflly among the colleges, % : 
- and M. and Purdue produc- 
University of Illinois. 
Get of sire—First, Iowa State College; 2 
University of Wisconsin; ¢ 


showed the grand 
Iowa State College was the total of firsts 


Ten barrows— 


rows and thirteen rst 
all, the college won $1,591 in prize money 





barrow— Hitchings. 
Champion pen—Iowa State College. 





The champion barrows 
on the farm of C. J. FAT CHESTER WHITES 


Arthur Thompson, 


Culbertson, a farmer 
H. Williams, herdsman 
at lowa State College 
the feeder of the champions. 
ed the International this year for the first 
to see his charges win the purple 





West Lafayette, 


Notre Dame University repeated its last 250-350 lbs.—First, Purdue Univer- 














Grand Champion Barrow, shown by Iowa State College. 


in the car lot division Vizedom; 3, Otto Schouboe, Har- 


group of Hampshires. It was the eighth 
victory for Norte Dame in the last nine Iowa; 5, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
lbs.—First and 
State University; 
4, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; 
5, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 


In the carcass contest, Iowa State Col- 
lege took first on a barrow, a light-weight 
Berkshire, and with it won also the grand 
The college also won the 
Duroc Jersey contest with a light-weight 
University of Minnesota; 
—_———_ University of Iinois; 
FAT POLAND CHINAS 
Judge—Burlie Dobson, Lancaster, Wis. 
3arrows, 200-250 lbs.—First and 4, Pur- 


Purdue University; 2, 


Iowa State College; 
versity of Wisconsin; 3, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College; 5, University of Minnesota. 


sota; 3, University of Wisconsin; 5, John 


Purdue University; 
State College; 3, University of Minnesota; 
5, Kansas State Agricultural College. 350- 
450 lbs.—First and 4, Iowa State College; 
2 and 3, Oklahoma A. and M. College; 4, 
Purdue University. 


Iowa State College; 2, Purdue University; 


University of Wisconsin; 


De Ford, Wabash, 


‘Purdue University; University of Min- Champion pen of barrows—lowa State 
University of Ili- 
Purdue Univer- 


Iowa State College; 


; Champion barrow—lIowa State College. 
250-350 Ibs.—First, cntatiamamneniitee 


FAT HAMPSHIRES 
Judge—Clayton 


State Agricultural College; 
Virginia Univer- 


First, Iowa State College; 
and M. College; 
Hamill R. Graham, Denver, II. 


2 and 4, fowa State 


Purdue University; , lowa State College; 2, Oklahoma A. 
Kansas State Agricul- 


University of MDlinois; 5, 


Iowa State College; 2, \ t 
3, University of Minnesota; 4, University and M. College; 
barrow—Purdue University. 
Champion pen—Purdue University. 

















Barrows, shown by Iowa State College. 


The Grand Champion Pen of 





lard, Marion, Ind.; 3, Kansas State Agri- 
culiural College; 4, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College; 5, Purdue University. 

Pens of barrows, 209-250 Ibs.—First, 
Iowa State College: 2, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College; 3, University of Kentucky; 
4, University of Illinois; 5, Chas. H. 
Summers, Malvern, lowa. 250-350 Ibs.— 
First, Oklahoma A. and M. College; 2, 
Iowa State College; 3, Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College; 4, University of Illi- 
nois; 5, University of Kentucky. 350-450 
lbs.—First, Iowa State College; 2, Purdue 
University; 3, Kansas State Agricultural 
College; 4, Oklahoma A. and M. College: 
5, University of Tlinois. 

Get of sire—First, Iowa State College; 
2, Oklahoma A. and M. College; 3, Purdue 
University; 4, University of Illinois; 5, 
University of Kentucky. Ten barrows— 
First, Iowa State College. 

Champion barrow—lIowa State College; 
reserve—Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

Champion pen of barrows—Oklahoma A. 
and M. College; reserve—Iowa State Col- 
lege. 








FAT SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Judge—Prof. W. W. Smith, West Lafay- 
ette, Ind. : 

Barrows, 200-250 Ibs.—First, Iowa State 
College; 2 and 3, Summers; 4 and 5, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College. 250-350 Ihs.— 
First, 2 and 5, Kansas State Agricultural 
College; 3 and 4, lowa State College. 350- 
450 lbs.—First, Kansas State Agricultural 
College; 2, 4 and 5, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College; 3, Iowa State College. 

Pens of barrows, 200-250 Ibs.—First, 
Summers; 2, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege. 259-350 lIbs.—First, Kansas State 
Agricultural College; 2, Iowa State Cor- 
lege; 3, Summers. 350-450 Ibs.—First, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College; 2, Iowa 
State College. 

Get of sire—First, Iowa State College; 
2, Oklahoma A. and M. College; 3, Sum- 
mers. 

Champion barrow—Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 

Champion pen—Oklahoma <A. and M. 
College, on 350-450 Ibs. 


FAT BERKSHIRES 
Judge—E. J. Barker, Thorntown, Ind. 
Barrows, 200-250 lbs.—First, Oklahoma 

A. and M. College; 2 and 3, Purdue Uni- 
versity; 4, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich.; 5, F. E. Kite & Sons, St. 
Paris, Ohio. 250-350 Ibs.—First and 2 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa.; 3, Michigan State College: 4, Emma- 
dine Farm, Hopewell Junction, N. Y.; 5, 
Iowa State College. 350-450 Ibs.—First, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College; 2, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; 3 and 5, Pennsylvania 
State College; 4, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 

Pens of barrows, 200-250 lIbs.—First, 
Purdue University; 2, Michigan State Col- 
lege; 3, Pennsylvania State College: 4, 
Oklahoma <A. and M. College; 5, Iowa 
State College. 250-350 pounds—First, 
Pennsylvania State College; 2, Purdue 
University; 3 and 5, Emmadine Farm: 4, 
Michigan State College. 350-450 Ibs.— 
First, Pennsylvania State College; 2, Ok- 
lahoma A. and M. College; 3, Kansas 
State Agricultural College; 4, University 
of Kentucky; 5, Emmadine Farm. 

Get of sire—First, Purdue University; 
2, Pennsylvania State College; 3, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College; 4, Michigan 
State College; 5, Emmadine Farm. Ten 
barrows—First, Pennsylvania Staté Col- 
lege; 2, Emmadine Farm. 

Champion barrow—Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. 

: Champion pen—Pennsylvania State Col- 
ege. 


FAT TAMWORTHS 

Judge—Prof. E. F. Ferrin, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

sarrows, 170-200 Ibs.—First, Iowa State 
College; 2 and 3, Chas. H. Summers, Mal- 
vern, Iowa; 4, J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
200-230 Ibs.—First, Summers; 2, Newlin; 
3 and 4, Michigan State College. 

Pens of barrows—First, Michigan State 
College; 2, Summers. 

Pens of five barrows—First, Summers. 

Champion barrow—Summers. 
; Champion pen—Michigan State Col- 
ege. 


FAT LARGE YORKSHIRES 

Judge—Wade Toole, Guelph, Ontario. 

sarrows, 170-200 lbs.—First, University 
of Minnesota; 2 and 3, J. B. Schermer- 
horn, Mahnomen, Minn. 200-230 Ibs.— 
First, University of Wisconsin; 2, Smith 
Bros.; 3, Gust Broedlow, Helenville, Wis. 

Pens of three barrows, 170-200 Ibs.— 
First, University of Minnesota; 2, Scher- 
merhorn; 3, Smith Bros. 200-230 Ibs.— 
First, University of Wisconsin; 2, Broed- 
low; 3, University of Minnesota. Pens of 
five barrows—First, University of Minne- 
sota; 2, Smith Bros.; 3, G. W. Hooper, 
Palmyra, Wis. 

Get of sire—First, University of Min- 
nesota: 2. Schermerhorn; 3, University of 
Wisconsin. Ten barrows—First, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; 2, Smith Bros.; 3, 
Hooper. 

Champion barrow—University of ‘Wis- 
consin. 

Champion pen—University of Wisconsin. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Judge—W. H. Tomhave, Chicago, IM. 
Grand champion barrow—Iowa State 
College, on Chester White. Reserve— 
Purdue University, on Poland China. 

Grand champion pen of barrows—lIowa 
State College, on Chester Whites. Re- 
serve—Pennsylvania State College, on 
Berkshires. 


CARLOADS OF SWINE 

Judge—Clarence Southwick, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

150-200 Ibs.—First, J. H. Nickel & Sons, 
Arenzville, Ill., on Berkshires; 2, Scher- 
merhorn Farms, Mahnomen, Minn., on 
Chester Whites. 

206-250 lIbs.—First, J. Horn & E. V. 
Owens, Vaiparaiso, Ind., on Duroc Jer- 
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seys; 2, Cochran & Peterson, Earlham, 
Iowa, on Hampshires; 3, Nickel & Sons, on 
Berkshires. 

250-300 Ibs.—First, J. M. Ballard, Ma- 
rion, Ind., on Hampshires; 2, Cochran 
(Peterson, Earlham, lowa, on Hampshires; 
3, Peter J. Horn and F. Pressel, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., on Duroc Jerseys. 

300-350 Ibs.—First, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., on Hampshires; 
2, Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill, on Po- 
land Chinas. 

Champion carload—University of Notre 
Dame, on Hampshires. 


The Fat Sheep Show 


Southdown sheep were again the favor- 
ite winner in the 1926 International. Penn- 
sylvania State College produced a lamb 
which went thru to the grand champion- 
ship, but only after he had defeated 44 
entries. The grand champion lamb 
weighed only 90 pounds, but was a favor- 
ite from the start. The fat sheep show 
was one of the best in years, according 
to International visitors, and attracted 
considerable attention. 

Cheviot classes were the largest in years 
and all classes were well filled. Iowa 
State College exhibited the champion Ox- 
ford, a yearling, while the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural College had the first prize Chev- 
iot. Wisconsin University produced a 
yearling wether that took Shropshire hon- 
ors, while the champion fat Hampshire 
came from Wendell, Idaho, owned by the 
Thousand Springs Farm. Canada scored 
heavily in the fat sheep classes, in the 
long wool breeds. H. M. Lee, of High- 
gate, Ontario, was the principal winner, 
while the. Pennsylvania State College won 
the championship honors in grades of the 
medium wool types. 

In the carcass contest, Towa State Col- 
lege took the championship in a South- 
down yearling, and C. J. Brodie, of On- 
tario, Canada, showed a Southdown lamb 
for reserve honors. 

An unusual feature of the sheep show 
was the fact that in ten out of the twelve 
breeds the champions were yearlings. 


FAT SHROPSHIRES 
Judge—Roy Broughton, Albany, Wis. 
Yearling wethers—First, University of 

Wisconsin; 2, Purdue University; 3, Jesse 
A. Andfew, West Point, Ind.; 4, Kansas 
State Agricultural College; 5, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Wether lambs—First, 3elvoir Stock 
Farms, Komoka, Ontario, Canada; 2, 

J. Moore, Butler, Ind.; 3, University 
California, Davis, Calif.; 4, Pennsylvania 
State College; 5, Purdue University. 

Champion—University of Wisconsin, on 
yearling. 

Pen of lambs—First, Belvoir; 2, Michi- 
gan State College; 3, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

FAT LINCOLNS 
Judge—Wade Toole, Guelph, Ontario. 
Yearling wethers—First, M. Lee, 

Highgate, Ontario, Canada; 2, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College; 3, R. S. Robson & Son, 
Donfield, Ontario, Canada. 

Wether lambs—First, James Parkinson, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada; 2 and 3, Lee. 

Champion—Lee, on yearling. 

Pens of lambs—First, Parkinson; 2, 
Lee: 3, Heart’s Delight Farm, Chazy, 
. a A 


FAT COTSWOLDS 
Judge—D. C. Lewis, Camp Point, IIL 
Yearling wethers—First and 3, F. B. 

Glaspell, Hampton, Ontario, Canada; 2, 
Le 


e. 

Wether lambs—First, Glaspell; 2, Michi- 
gan State College; 3, H. T. Crandell, Cass 
City, Mich. 

Champion—Glaspell, on yearling. 

Pen of lambs—First, Glaspell; 2, Cran- 
dell. 


FAT HAMPSHIRES 
Judge—W. F. Renk, Sun Prairie, Wis. 
Yearling wethers—First, University of 
Kentucky; 2, Kansas State Agricultural 
College; 3, Michigan State College. 

Wether lambs—F¥irst, Thousand Springs 
Farm, Wendell, Idaho; 2, Purdue Univer- 
sity; 3, University of California. 

Champion—Thousand Springs Farm, on 
lamb. 

‘Pens of lambs—First, Purdue Univer- 
sity; 2, University of Kentucky; 3, Mich- 
igan State College. 


FAT DORSETS 
Judge—Arthur Danks, Allamuchy, N. J. 
Yearling wethers—First, Oklahoma A. 

and M. College; 2, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College; 3, Heart’s Delight Farm. 
Wether lambs—First, Chase Bros., Wil- 
low Lakes, S. D.: 2, Fillmore Farms, Ben- 
nington, Vt.: 8, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 
Champion—Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, on yearling. 
Pens of tambs 
2, Chase Bros.; 3, 


-First, Fillmore Farms; 
Heart’s Delight Farm. 


FAT OXFORDS 

Judge—Philip A. Anderson, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Yearling wethers—First, Towa State 
College; 2, Johnson Bros., Appin, Ontario, 
Canada; 3, J. Benham & Son, Rockwood, . 
Ontario, Canada. 

Wether lambs—First and 3, 
State College; 2, Johnson Bros. 

Champion—Iowa State College, on 
yearling. 

Pens of lambs—First, Michigan State 
College; 2, Iowa State College; 3, John- 
son_ Bros. 


Michigan 


FAT SOUTHDOWNS 
Judge—E. L. Shaw, Ashley, Ohio. 
Yearling wethers—First, North Dakota 
Agricultural College; 2, University of 
“Wisconsin; 3, Mountain Farm, Bradstreet, 
Mass. 

Wether 
State College; 2, 
ville, Ill.; 38, Kansas 
College. 


lambs—First, Pennsylvania 
Alvin L. Helms, Belle- 
State Agricultural 


Champion wether—Pennsylvania State 
College, on lamb. 

Pens of lambs—First, University of Cal- 
ifornia; 2, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege; 3, Cecil Stobbs, Wheatley, Ontario, 
Canada. 


FAT LEICESTERS 

Judge—W. S. Dunnet, Caledonia, 
tario, Canada. 

Yearling wethers—First and 2, Hum- 
phrey Snell, Clinton, Ontario, Canada; 3, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Wether lambs—First and 3, Snell; 2, 
Crandell. 

Champion—Snell, on 

Pens of lambs—First, 
dell; 3, Parkinson. 


On- 


yearling. 


Snell; 2, Cran- 


FAT RAMBOUILLETS 
Judge—E. L. Shaw, Ashley, Ohio. 
Yearling wethers—First and 3, Okla- 

homa A. and M. College; 2, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

Wether lambs—First, University of Cal- 
ifornia; 2 and 3, University of Wisconsin. 

Champion—Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, on yearling. 

Pens of lambs—First, University of 
Wisconsin; 2, Michigan State College; 3, 
A. and M. College of Texas, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 


FAT CHEVIOTS 

Judge—H. L. Garrigus, Storrs, Conn. 

Yearling wethers—First, 2 and 3, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

Wether lambs—First, University of 
California; 2, University of Kentucky; 3, 
Alvin Helms, Belleville, Il. 

Champion—University of Kentucky, on 
yearling. 

Pens of 
Wisconsin. 


lambs—First, University of 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Judge—E. L. Shaw, Ashley, Ohio. 
Grand champion—Pennsylvania 
College, on purebred Southdown lamb. 
Reserve—Pennsylvania State College, on 
champion grade and crossbred wether. 


State 


Ind.; 4, Frank Brown; 5, Garnet Stohler, 
Fortville, Ind.; 6, John A. Walton, Kansas, 
Ill.; 7, James Rice, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Herefords, calved since Sept. 1, 1925 (4 
shown)—First, Eugene Naffziger, Deer 
Creek, Tll.; 2, Robert Davidson, Creston, 
Iit.; 3, Everett Williams, Salem, Ind.; 4, 
Harold Peach, Walnut, III. 

Aberdeen-Angus, calved since Sept. 1, 
1925 (12 shown)—First, Elliott Brown, 
tose Hill, Iowa; 2, Wayne B. Challand, 
Waterman, Ill; 3, Robert Davidson; 4, 
Kenneth Messer, Grundy Center, Iowa; 5, 
Lyle Brooks, Green Valley, Ill.; 6, Edwin 
Grown; 7, Jennie H. Brown, Rose Hill, 
Iowa; 8, Mark Kinsel, Vinton, Iowa; 9, 
Oakley M. Frost, Greenfield, Ind.; 10, Raus 
Brown; 11, Eileen Stoner, South English, 
Iowa; 12, Herman Stohler, Fortville, Ind. 

Champion—Ray Greathouse, Hindsboro, 
Jll., on Hereford. teserve—Wendell Mor- 
gan, Aledo, IL, on Aberdeen-Angus. 

State groups—First, [llinois; 2, Iowa; 
3, Indiana. 

a Lambs 

Judge—P. C. Mackenzie, State College, 
Penn. 

Pens—First, Robt. L. Nash, Tipton, Ind.; 
2, Walter Templeton, Evansville, Wis.; 3, 
W. Homer, Michel, Tipton, Ind.; 4, John 
F. Garrott, Battle Ground, Ind.; 5, Alice 
E. Garrott, Battle Ground, Ind. 

Hogs 

Judge—Prof. W. W. 
Indiana. 

3arrows—First, Gerald Hitchings, Me- 
Coysburg, Ind.; 2, Bernard Brown, Brook, 
3, Victor Earle De Ford, Converse, 
4, John F. Garrott, Battle Ground, 
5, Alice I. Garrott, Battle Ground, 
Indiana. 


Smith, Lafayette, 


THE CARCASS CONTEST 
Carcass Steers on Hoof 
Judge—John Gosling, Kansas City, Mo. 
Steers, Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (18 shown) 
—First, Harold Hassler, Manning, Iowa, 
on Blackie Fashion, Angus; 2, Brill Bros., 
Sac City, Iowa, on Black Lad, Angus; 3, 
Iowa State Colege, on Black saronet, 
Angus: 4,~John F. Dawson, Springfield, 
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Oakdale Stanmore, 


JUNIOR FEEDING CONTEST 
Cattle 

Judge—Prof. W. L. Blizzard, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. : 

Shorthorns, calved between Jan. 1 and 
Aug. 31, 1925 (16 shown)—First, Billy 
Horr, Stanwood, Iowa; 2, Owen Snelling, 
Wingate, Ind.; 3, Wm. Creasey, Neponset, 
Nll.; 4, Hains H. Peterson, Linden, Ind.; 
5, Clifford Zinn, Storm Lake, Iowa: 6, 
Ralph Strong, Roseville, Ill.; 7, Jane and 
Martha Sandusky, Georgetown, IIL; 8, 
Buford Halsey, Hindsboro, Tll.; 9, Ehrman 
Rice, Storm Lake, Iowa; 10, Max Swan- 
son, Galesburg, Ill.; 11, Emmett Beisel, 
Frankfort, Ind.; 12, Bruce Edson, Storm 
Lake, Iowa; 13, Chester A. Brecher, Alta, 
Iowa; 14, John A. Walton, Kansas IIL; 15, 
Dyle Holmes, Storm Lake, Iowa; 16, Hans 
Jess, Schleswig, $owa. 

Herefords, calved between Jan. 1 
Aug. 31, 1925 (26 shown)—First, Ray 
Greathouse, Hindsboro, Ill.; 2, Una John- 
son, Elk Horn, lowa: 3, Paul Halsey, 
Hindsboro, Ill.; 4, Greig Claney, Mechan- 
icsville, lowa: 5, Audrey Williams, Salem, 
Ind.; 6, Franklin Bennett, Indianola, IIL; 
7, Raymond Bendixen, Denison, Iowa; 8, 
Raymond Nelson, Galesburg, IIL; 9, Rich- 
ard Pound, Sullivan, Ind.:; 10, Winfield 
Rosenberger, Whitten, Iowa; 11, Ritchey 
McCoy, Lafayette, Ind.; 12, Albert E. 
Roach, Sinclair, Ill.: 13, Jens Wallin, Mi- 
nooka, Ill.; 14, Eleanor McCoy, Lafayette, 
Ind.; 15, Robert Richmond, Peotone, TIL; 
16, Gordon Peterson, Alta, Iowa; 17, Low- 
ell Greathouse, Hindsboro, Ill; 18, Harry 
Naffziger, Deer Creek, Ill. 

Aberdeen-Angus, calved between Jan. 1 
and Aug. 31, 1925 (33 shown)—First, Wen- 
dell Morgan, Aledo, Ill.; 2, Ellis Mayden, 
Mechanicsburg, Ill; 3, Kenith Merris, 
Daugherty, Iowa; 4, Frank Mayden, Me- 
chanicsburg, Ill.;: 5, Harold Hassler, Man- 
ning, Iowa; 6, Willard Robinson, State 
Center, Iowa; 7, Wyatt Gibbons, Salem, 
Ind.; 8, Edwin Brown, Aledo, Ill.; 9, Ken- 
neth Messer, Grundy Center, Iowa; 10, 
Jennie H. Brown, Rose Hill, Iowa; 11, 
Nellie Thompson, Seaton, Ill.; 12, Owen 
Snelling; 13, Frank Brown, Aledo, IIl.; 14, 
Stanley Leroy Briney, Alburnett, Iowa; 
15, Elliott Brown, Rose Hill, Iowa: 16, 
Bruce Faulkner, Wataga, Ill.; 17, Raus 
Brown, Aledo, Ill.; 18, Robert Lee Brown, 
Thornburg, Iowa. 

Shorthorns, calved since Sept. 1, 1925 
(7 shown)—First, Harvey C. Larsen, Elk 
Horn, lowa: 2, Aubrey Conner, Hillsdale, 
Okla.; 3, Merritt Thornburg, Greensburg, 


and 


yrand Champion Shorthorn 


3ull, exhibited by Miller's Sons. 


Planta- 
Ames 


ill., on Fashion Angus: 5, Ames 
tion, Grand Junction, Tenn., on 
Plantation Bever, Angus. 
Steers, June 1 to Sept. 30, 
shown)—First, C. L. Taggart, Washing- 
ton, Pa., on Mellow Boy, grade Angus; 
2, University of Minnesota, on Vim, An- 
gus: 3, Ohio State University, on Ohio’s 
Champion, grade Shorthorn; 4, Iowa State 
College, on Nibs, grade Angus; 5, Sni-A- 
Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo., on Sni-A- 
3ar Frolic, Shorthorrn. 
Champion—Taggart, on 
Angus. 


1925 (14 


Mellow Boy, 
Cattle Carcasses 

Judge—Ralph Cudney, Chicago, Il. 

Carcasses, Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (16 
shown)—First, Michigan State College, 
on Plumb’s Pride, Angus; 2, Harold Hass- 
ler, on Blackie Fashion, Angus: 3, Iowa 
State College, on Black Baronet, Angus; 
4, W. A. Berg & Son, Parnell, Mo., on 
Oxford Oakfield 2d, Angus; 5, Brill Bros., 
on Black Lad, Angus. Red Poll special— 
Alva T. Shickedanz, Chenoa, Ill., on Myrl 
Charmer 2d. Aberdeen-Angus specials— 
fFirst, Michigan State College, on Plumb’s 
‘Pride; 2, Harold Hassler, on Blackie 
Fashion: 3, lowa State College, on Black 
Baronet; 4, Berg & Son, on Oxford Oak- 
field 2d. 

Carcasses, June 1 to Sept. 30, 
shown)—First, University of Minnesota, 
on Vim, Angus; 2, Iowa State College, on 
Nibs, grade Angus; 3, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, on Ohio's Champion, grade Short- 
horn; 4, S. C. Fullerton, Miami, Okla., 
on The Helm of Sunbeam, Angus; 5, G. 
Ray Connolly, Nevada, Iowa, on Wesley 
Barry, grade Hereford. Aberden-Angus 
specials—First, University of Minnesota, 
on Vim; 2, Iowa State College, on Nibs; 
3, Fullerton, on The Helm of Sunbeam; 
4, Harold E. Dawson, Springfield, Ill, on 
Snappy. 

Champion carcass—University of Min- 
nesota, on Vim, Angus. Reserve—Michi- 
gan State College, on Plumb’s Pride, 
Angus. 


1925 (13 


Swine Carcasses 
Judge—Hugo F. Arnold, Chicago, I. 
Carcasses, 100 to 200 Ibs. (41 shown)— 

First and 2, Iowa State College, on Berk- 
shires; 3, J. B. De Ford, Wabash, Ind., on 
Chester White. 200-300 Ibs. (50 shown)— 
First, Michigan State College, on Berk- 
shire; 2, University of Illinois, on Duroc 
Jersey; 3, Iowa State College, on Berk- 
shire. 300-400 lbs. (41 shown)—First and 
3, Michigan State College, on Hampshires; 


2, Oklahoma A. and M. College, on Hamp. 
shires. Over 400 Ibs. (1 shown)—Pirgt 
Iowa State College, on Duroc Jersey, ~* 

Champion carcass—Iowa State College 
on Berkshire. Reserve—Michigan Stat, 
College, on Berkshire. 

Carcasses for Wiltshire sides (22 shown) 
—First, University of Minnesota, on York. 
shire; 2, Iowa State College, on Yorkshipe- 
3, North Dakota Agricultural College, 9, 
Duroc Jersey. 

Champion bacon carcass—University of 
Minnesota, on Yorkshire. ; 

Sheep Carcasses 

Judge—Robert Lorimer, Evanston, fj. 

Yearling carcasses (30 shown)—First 
Iowa State College, on Southdown; 2, Unj. 
versity of Kentucky, on Southdown 3 
Pennsylvania State College, on South. 
down; 4, J. Benham & Son, Rockwooa 
Ontario, Canada, on Southdown; 5, Uni. 
versity of Wisconsin, on grade South. 
down. 

Lamb carcasses (35 shown)—First, ¢ 
J. Brodie, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada, on 
Southdown; 2, Walter Templeton, Evans. 
ville, Wis., on grade Southdown; 3, Alvin 
Helms, Belleville, Ill, on grade South- 
down; 4, Keith B. Clark, Clark's Hijlj 
Ind., on Shropshire-Cheviot; 5, Robert 
McEwen, London, Ontario, Canada, on 
Southdown. : 

Champion carcass—Iowa State College 
on yearling Southdown. Reserve—Brodie. 
on Southdown lamb. ; 


JUDGING CONTESTS 

Oklahoma Agricultural College again 
swept the field in the collegiate judging 
contest. While they failed to head the 
list on any particular branch of judging 
they were consistent, and when the t tal 
score was added they had 4,407 points, to 
defeat twenty-two other college teams 
However, on the individual records, James 
Culbertson, of the Oklahoma team, scored 
a total of 94.1 out of a possible 100, and 
set a _ record for future judges to shoot 
at. His score is the highest since 1990 
of any individual. He was a member of 
the champion 1925 team. A. E. Darlow 
faculty member of the Oklahoma College. 
coached the team. , 

W. C. Bute, of the Missouri team, was 
second on individual points, and J, Dp 
Amend, of Texas, was third. The teams 
ranked in the following order: Oklahoma 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Purdue, Co- 
lorado, Iowa, Texas, Ohio and Min: ta, 

Wyoming took the honors in the non- 
collegiate judging contest easily, and by 
scoring 1,617 points defeated the Okla- 
homa team, which had expected to repeat 
its last vear’s win. A Wyoming lad, Ger- 
ald Osgard, took individual honors, altho 
he beat Ray Callahan, of [llinois, by onl 
one point. Osgard scored a perfect ree- 
ord in placing the hogs, an unusual feat. 
The Iowa team from Blackhawk 
Placed sixth, and two members, 
Strayer and Kenneth Mattingly, placed 
ninth and tenth on individual scores. 

In the crops judging contest, the Iowa 
team was more fortunate, landing in sec- 
ond place. They were defeated by the 
Kansas team, which scored 14.9 more 
points. North Carolina was third and 
Oklahoma took fourth, with Ohio fifth. 
The high individual was W. L. Adams, of 
North Carolina, and Sam Goodsell, of 
Iowa, was second: F. B. Coffman. Kansas, 
third, and another Iowan, R. F. Baker, 
was fourth. Iowa was first in identifi- 
cation of the samples, second in compara- 
tive placing and second in commercial 
grading. 

A new test for judges, called the Meat 
Judging Contest, was introduced at. the 
International this vear. This contest is 
designed to measure the ability of the 
judges to determine the conformation, 
quality and finish of the various meats 
from the standpoint of the consumer. Ten 
states were represented, and a team from 
the University of Nebraska scored 2,185 
points out of a possible 2,700. The Towa 
State College team placed second: Okla- 
homa, third: Missouri, fourth, and South 
Dakota, fifth. Don Ray, of Nebraska, was 
the high scorer. The judges were re- 
quired to place classes of beef, pork, lamb 
and mutton. The Iowa team, composed 
of Diedertck J. Schutte, South Africa: ¢. 
S. Schaper, Britt, Iowa, and Cecil L 
Lichtenberg, Alta, Iowa, ranked first on 
placing the pork products. Pennsylvania 
was first on beef judging and South Da- 
kota on the lamb and mutton products. 
The contest was successful according to 
those in charge, and will be added to the 
judging contests of the International in 
the future. 


The Breeding Cattle 


SHORTHORNS 

Shorthorn cattle at the 1926 Interna- 
tional furnished one of the most spirited 
shows of the entire ring. Considerable in- 
terest among the crowd was exhibited on 
the famous bull, King of the Fairies, whe 
took the honors to Canada last year, 
since he was owned at that time by the 
(Prince of Wales. He is now owned by 
the Baker Shorthorn Farms, Hickman 
Mills, Mo. When the ten aged bulls were 
lined up before the two judges, A. C. 
Shallenberger, Alma, Neb., and J. E. 
Robbins, Horace, Ind., they furnished an 
unusual class. When the ribbons were 
finally hung, King of the Fairies had 
slipped into fifth place and a new cham- 
pion, Oakdale Stanmore, from the Miller's 
Sons’ farm, Granger, Mo., captured 
blue ribbon. Oakdale Stanmore has been 
taking this prize consistently all season. 
He was in first place and grand cham- 
pion Shorthorn bull at the Iowa State 
Fair this fall. 

The junior champion bull was shown 
by Edellyn Farms, Wilson, Tll., who pro- 
duced Edellyn Stamp. Oakdale Stanmore 
finally was awarded the grand champion- 
ship, with the Edellyn bull taking the 
reserve honors. Sni-A-Bar Farms, °® 
Grain Valley, Mo., were consistent win- 
ners in the bull classes and also showed 
the grand champion female, Dorothy An- 
oka. Miller’s Sons were awarded the 
special prize. of the Shorthorn Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, while the Dus- 
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n trophy and the Cesares trophy were 
given to the Edellyn Farms. The 1926 
snorthorn show was probably one of the 
pest ever Seen at the International. 

Judges—A. _C. Shallenberger, Alma, 
Neb., and J. E. Robbins, Horace, Ind. 

Bull calved before June 1, 1923 (10 
sjown)—First, Miller Sons, Granger, Mo., 
g Oakdale Stanmore; 2, Sni-A-Bar 
farms, Grain Valley, Mo., on Sni-A-Bar 
Royalist ; 3, E. D. Logsdon, Indianapolis, 
ind., 07 Maxwalton Matador; 4, Cloverleaf 
Farms, Tiffin, Ohio, on Cloverleaf Pride 
nth; 5, Baker Shorthorn Farm, Hickman 
wills, Mo., on King of the Fairies. 

pull, calved June 1, 1923, to May 31, 
24 (9 shown)—First, Edellyn Farms, 
wilson, Ill., on Edellyn Browndale; 2, 
Reynolds Bros., Lodi, Wis., on Scottish 
vember; 3, Baker Shorthorn Farm, on 
poan Villager; 4, Buckland Hall Farm, 
Nokesville, Va., on Vint Hill Challenger; 
- Haylands Farm, Sharpsburg, Ill., on 
Collynie Supreme. 

Bull, calved June 1 to Dec. 31, 1924 (10 
shown)—First, Easton & Ward, Diablo 
Calif., on Collynie King Lancaster; 2, J 
H. Degginger, Albany, Mo., on Rodney’s 
Piamond; 3, Winmoor Farms, Dunde®, 

, on Field Marshall; 4, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., on Anoka Jolly 
fort; 5, Roy _T. Johnson, Flushing, Ohio, 
om Richard Royal. 

Bull, calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (13 
shown)-——First, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni- 
4-Bar Count; 2, Cloverleaf Farms, on 
Cloverleaf Rodney; 3, Dubes & Ohlson, 
Aurelia, Iowa, on Lancaster Champion; 
4, Haylands Farm, on Dreadnaught Mar- 
quis; 5, Logsdon, on Dundee Baron. 

Bull, calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1925 (18 
shown)—First and 2, Edellyn Farms, on 
Bdellyn Victor and Browndale Star; 3, 
Rookwood Farm, Ames, Iowa, on Rook- 
wood Regret; 4, Baker Shorthorn Farm, 
m Sni-A-Bar Marquis; 5, Kalarama Farm, 
springfield, Ky., on Brigadier. 

Bull, calved Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925 (20 
shown)—First and 5, Edellyn Farms, on 
Biellyn Stamp and Browndale Archer; 2 
and 4, Baker Shorthorn Farm, on Com- 
mnander’s Crown and Melbourne Rodney; 
3 Easton & Ward, on Collynie White 
Ensing. 

Bull, calved after Jan. 1, 1926 (18 shown) 
-First and 3, Haylands Farm, on Double 
Dreadnaught and Dreadnaught Balto; 2, 
Rdellyn Farms, on Edellyn’s Matador; 4, 
§ii-A-Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar Gov- 
emor; 5, Prescott, on Golden Ring Ad- 
niral. 

Cow, calved before June 1, 1923 (13 
shown)—First, Reynolds Bros., on Goldie’s 
Princess; 2 and 3, Baker Shorthorn Farm, 
on Model Mill Ury and Juno Girl; 4, Sni- 
A-Bar Farms, on Marchioness 3i1st; 5, T 
4. Russell, Downsview, Ontario, Canada, 
on Jessamine 4th. 

Cow, calved June 1, 1923, to May 31, 
1924 (10 shown)—First, Winmoor Farms, 
Dundee, Ill., on Jealous Princess; 2, Sni- 
A-Bar Farms, on Oakdale Jealousy 12th; 
i, Logsdon, on Dundee Sempstress 3d; 4, 
Russell, on Lady Eliza; 5, Buckland Hall 





Farm, Nokesville, Va., on Sultans’ For- 
tune 3d. 
Heifer, calved June 1 to Dec. 31, 1924 


(4 shown)—First, Baker Shorthorn Farm, 
m Supreme Rosebud; 2, Haylands Farm, 
om Haylands Rosebud 4th; 3, Degginger, 
m Village Augusta 8th; 4, Prescott, on 
Golden Missie; 5, Buckland Hall Farm, 
m Vint Hill Fancy 6th. 

Heifer, calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (18 
shwn)—First, Russell, on Flower Girl 
ith; 2, Thompson, on Maxwalton Rose- 
wood 39th; 3, Logsdon, on Princess of 
Dundee; 4, Baker Shorthorn Farm, on 
Roan Lady 5th; 5, Degginger, on Gloster 
of Wardland. 

Heifer, 
(0 shown)—First and 5, Purdy Bros., 
Harris, Mo., on Clipper Gem and Clipper 
Bud 2d; 2, Russell, on Lady Dorothy 4th; 
i,Buckland Hall Farm, on Vint Hill Coun- 
tess 2d; 4, Thompson, on Maxwalton Lav- 
ender 44th. 

Heifer calved Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925 (21 
shwn)—First and 3, Baker Shorthorn 
Farm, on Lady Augusta 3d and Melbourne 
Missie 24; 2, Haylands Farm on Haylands 
Lustre Queen 2d; 4, Edellyn Farms, on 
Edellyn Eliza 5th; 5, Prescott & Sons, on 
Golden Ring Augusta. 

Heifer, calved after Jan. 1, 1926 
shown)—First, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni- 
A-Bar Jealousy; 2, Haylands Farm, on 
“aylands Missie 8th; 3, Thompson, on 

walton Minnie 3d; 4, Miller’s Sons, on 
Duchess of Gloster 80th; 5, Brockett Bros., 
o Edgebrook Ruberta 4th. 

calved before June 1, 1923, with 
 shown)—First, Sni-A-Bar Farms, 
rothy Anoka; 2, Russell, on Missie 
Downsview; 38, Winmoor Farms, on 
Avern’s Princess; 4, Thompson, on Max- 
Walton Missie 15th; 5, Gotfredson Farms, 
ictoria of Oakdale 3d. 
or and grand champion bull—Mil- 

on Oakdale Stanmore. 

n champion bull—Edellyn Farms, 
o Edellyn Stamp. 

se and grand champion female— 

r Farms, on Dorothy Anoka. 
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rr champion female—Purdy Bros., 
lipper Gem. 
ree bulls—First, Edellyn Farms; 


“y : ‘em & Ward; 3, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 
% baker 


. Shorthorn Farms; 5, Miller’s 
Ss. Two bulls—First, Edellyn Farms; 
» Easton & Ward; 3, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 


4 Baker Shorthorn Farm; 5, Haylands 
Yarm. Aged herd—First, Sni-A-Bar 
ns: 2, Baker Shorthorn Farm; 3, T. 
’. Russell; 4, E. D. Logsdon; 5, Miller’s 
,/8S. Yearling herd—First, Purdy Bros.; 
+ T. A. Russell; 3, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 4, 


ohn R. Thompson; 5, Winmoor Farms. 
oA calves—First, Edellyn Farms; 2 


ok Baker Shorthorn Farm; 4, Haylands 
arm; 5 
First, 


Sni-A-Bar Farms. Get of sire— 
Sh Sdellyn Farms; 2 and 4, Baker 
“horthorn Farm; 3, Haylands Farm; 5, T. 


- Russell, 


peatlos M. Duggan  trophy—Edellyn 
ms. 
ppmilio R. Casares trophy—Edellyn 
ms 
g 


horthorn Society of Great Britain and 


calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1925 


(18 | 


HEREFORDS 

Herefords this year were as much in 
evidence as any other breed. In the 
show-ring they probably brought out more 
animals in the various classes than any 
other breed, and it was only after he had 
defeated fifteen other aged “bulls that 
Early Dawn, owned by the Henry W. 
Marshall Farm, of Indiana, took the grand 
championship for bulls. Prince Domino 
33d, shown by the Ken Caryl Ranch, of 
Colorado, the grand champion of the re- 
cent Royal show, had to be contented in 
second place in the aged bull class. The 
junior yearling class of bulls was a won- 
derful show, with nineteen entries, and 
Belmont Hartland, shown by J. N. Cam- 
den, of Versailles, Ky., was the outstand- 
ing animal. The senior and grand cham- 
pion female of the Hereford classes also 
went to the Marshall farm, when Gay 
Lass 414th took the honors. The junior 
reserve -grand champion cow was Lea 
Mead Lassie 26th, shown by the Lea Mead 
Farm, of Nashville, Tenn. 

With the winning of the grand cham- 
pionship in the steer classes on a Here- 
ford animal, the enthusiasts of this breed 
were quite jubilant. Colorado, Kentucky 


and Pennsylvania breeding cattle fur- 
nished the bulk of the winners for the 
show. Senor Jorge Gordon-Davis placed 
the animals. 

Judge—Senor Jorge Gordon-Davis, of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

3ull, calved before June 1, 1923 (11 
shown)—First, Henry W. Marshall, on 


Farly Dawn; 2, Ken Caryl Ranch, Little- 
ton, Colo., on Prince Domino 133d; 3, Dela- 
ware Land and Development Co., Morton- 
ville, Pa., on Buck Avalanch; 4, C. O 
Graves, Georgeton, Ky., on The Anxiety 
ith; 6, H. P. & E. Glen Ash, Harristown, 
Ill., on Ray Fairfax. 

Bull, calved June 1, 1923, 
1924 (16 shown)—First, C. A. Smith, Ches- 
ter, W. Va., on John Milton; 2, Marshall, 
on Beverly Mixer; 3, James Price & Son, 
Onalaska, Wis., on Bonnte Donald; 4, 
Rott Bros., Wonewoc, Wis., on Big Ben; 
5, J. H. Bereman, Aurora, Ill, on Wood- 
ford Again 49th. 

Bull, calved June 1 to Dec. 31, 1924 (12 
shown)—First and 3, A. B. Cook, on Pan- 
ama’s Choice 29th and Panama’s Choice 
32d; 2, Smith, on Simon; 4, Thistleton 
Farms, Frankfort, Ky., on  Thistleton 
Woodford 1st; 5, Rott Bros., on Repeater. 

Bull, calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (20 
shown)—First and 2, J. N. Camden, Ver- 
sailles, Ky., on Belmont Hartland and 
McClure Woodford: 3, H. A. 3aldwin, 
Pleasanton, Calif., on Ray Blanchard; 4, 
A. B. Cook, on Panama's Choice 33d: 5, 
Ken Caryl Ranch, on Standard Domino. 

Bull, calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1925 (14 
shown)—First, Bereman, on Prince Wood- 
ford 8th; 2, Hillandale Farm, Muscatine, 


to May 31, 








| and Hazford Tone 10th; 2, 
| and 





Iowa, on Hillandale Lad 49th; 3, Ken 
Caryl Ranch, on Canary Domino; 4, P. J. 
Sullivan, Denver, Colo., on Major Domino 
42d; 5, Montcrest Ranch, Hilt, Calif., on 
Perfect Again. 

Bull, calved Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925 (21 
shown)—First, Hazlett, on Bocaldo Tone 
Delaware L. 
. Co., on Buck Avalanch 8th; 3, 
Hillandale Farm, on Hillandale Lad 54th; 
4, Camden, on Lipton Hartland; 5, Smith, 
on Royal Regent. 

Bull, calved after Jan. 1, 1925 (15 shown) 
—First, Ken Caryl Ranch, on Luther Dom- 
ino; 2, Sullivan, on Superior 62d; 3, Mar- 
shall, on Mischief Mixer 59th; 4, Graves, 
on The Anxiety 14th; 5, Montcrest Ranch, 
on Reginald Demino 7th. 

Cow, calved before June 1, 1923 (17 
shown)—First, Alexander, on Lady Wood- 
burn 21st; 2, Smith, on Meadow Gold; 3, 
Marshall, on Lady Regulator 61st; 4, Shal- 
lenberger Farms, on Miss Marcellus; 5, 
Baldwin, on Miss Gay Lad 9th. 

Cow, calved between June 1, 1923, and 
May 31, 1924 (15 shown)—First, Marshall, 
on W. S. Gay Lass 414th; 2, Lea Mead 
Farm, on Yvette O’Laurel; 3, Hillandale 
Farm, on Pansy Incom; 4, Canary, on 
Miss Repeater 106th; 5, Rott Bros., on 
Miss Ben Real. 

Heifer, calved June 1 to Dec. 31, 1924 


(15 shown)—First, Rott Bros., on Lady 
tepeater 15th; 2 and 4, Cook, on Zool 
Panama 14th and Joy 12th; 3, Montcrest 


Ranch, on Adelia Domino; 5, Marshall, on 


Miss Capitola 14th. 
Heifer, calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 
Ken Caryl Ranch, on 


(20 shown)—First, 

zady Domino 10th; 2, Sullivan, on Ruth 
Mischief 7th; 3, Rott Bros., on Lady Re- 
peater 2d; 4, Hillandale Farm, on Annie 
Dare 2d; 5, Camden, on Jene Hartland. 

Heifer, calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1925 
(26 shown)—First, Ken Caryl Ranch, ‘on 
Sadie Domino; 2 and 3, Camden, on Betsy 
Hartland and Grace Hartland; 4, Hazlett, 
on Bocaldo Lass; 5, Graves, on Belle 
Woodford. 

Heifer, calved Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925 
(20 shown)—First, Hazlett, on Iola Tone; 
2, Baldwin, on Mischief Maid; 3, Camden, 
on Princess Hartland; 4, Marshall, on 
Mildred Mixer; 5, Alexander, on Lady 
Woodburn 64th. 

Heifer, calved 1926 (21 
shown)—First, Lea Mead Farm, on Lea 
Mead Lassie 26th; 2, Ken Caryl Ranch, 
on Gladiate Domino; 3, Cook, on Anemone 
Panama; 4, Camden, on Lass Hartland; 
5, Baldwin, on Belle Stanway 34d. 

Senior champion  bull—Marshall, 
Early Dawn. 

Junior and grand 
lett, on Bocaldo 

Senior and 


after Jan. 1, 


on 
champion bull—Haz- 
Tone. 


grand champion female— 


Marshall, on W. S. Gay Lass 414th. 
Junior and reserve grand champion fe- 
male—Lea Mead Farm, on Lea Mead 


Lassie 26th. 





Two females bred by exhibitor—First, 
Alexander; 2, Ken Cary! Ranch; 3, Cam- 
den; 4, Hazlett; 5, Baldwin. 

Three bulls—Ffrst, Cook; 2, Marshall; 3, 
Ken Caryl Ranch; 4, Smith; 5, Hazlett 
Two bulls—First, Cook; 2, Camden; 3, 
Hazlett; 4, Ken Caryl Ranch; 5, Smith. 

Aged herd—First, Marshall; 2, Cook; 3, 
Hazlett; 4, Rott Bros.; 5, Lea Mead Farm. 
Yearling herd—First, Camden; 2, Baldwin; 
3, Ken Caryl Ranch; 4, Alexander; 5, Haz- 
lett. Pair of calves—First, Hazlett; 2, 
Ken Caryl. Ranch; 3, Marshall; 4, Dela- 
ware L. and PD. Co.; 5, Graves. Get of 
sire—First, Camden; 2, Hazlett; 3, Cook; 
4, Ken Caryl Ranch; 5, Alexander . 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

A good, representative showing of Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle passed in review be- 
fore the judge, Prof. W. L. Blizzard, of 
Stillwater, Okla. In an exceptional class 
of aged bulls, Quality Marshall, owned by 
W. E. Scripps, Orion, Mich., finally topped 
the group of thirteen animals and later 
was declared the grand champion bull of 
the show. Henry Schmuecker & Sons, of 
Blairstown, Iowa, placed third in this. 
class with their bull, Blackcap Bandolier. 
Congdon & Battles, Yakima, Wash., ex- 
hibited the senior and grand champion 
cow, Pride of Rosemere 67th, while the 
Ames Plantation, Grand Junction, Tenn., 
took the junior championship in the fe- 
male class. Escher & Ryan, Coon Rap- 
ids, Iowa, showed the junior champion 
cow, Blackcap Empress 57th, and Henry 
Schmuecker & Sons, Blairstown, Iowa, 
and the Rosengift Farms, Kelley, Iowa, 
were consistent winners thruout the show. 
Classes thruout the Angus show were 
larger than last year, and competition 
was exceptionally keen. The Congdon & 
3attles herd has been on thé road since 
early in the summer, making practically 
all of the big shows, and considering the 
traveling the herd has done, made a good 
showing. Aberdeen-Angus showmen were 
a bit disuppointed in that the Armstrong 
steer was beaten in the finish for the 
grand championship honors in the fat 
cattle classes, but received consolation in 
the fact that the Iowa State College group 
of Aberdeen-Angus was declared the best 
in the fat show, and that the grand cham- 
pionship car lot was made up of Angus 
yearlings of pure blood. According to 
spectators, the Angus breed has had 2 
profitable year, and the winnings at the 
show were received by an enthusiastic 
gallery. 
Judge—W. L. 





Blizzard, Stillwater, Okla. 


gull, calved before June 1, 1923 (13 
shown)—First, W. > Seripps, Orion, 
Mich., on Quality Marshall; 2, Briarcliff 
Farms, Inec., Pine Plains, N. Y., on En- 


chanter of Page; 3, Henry Schmuecker & 
Sons, Blairstown, Iowa, on Blackcap Ban- 
dolier; 4, Woodcote Stock Farm, Ionia, 
Mich., on Billy of Woodcote; 5, Escher & 
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Home-Made 


SEND NO MONEY 


Saves Half Usual Cost 


Remedy 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 





I offer you this chance to rid your 
stock of worms with Wormix, my con- 
centrated, medicated, mineralized salt, 
on 30 days’ 
trial before you 
pay me a cent 
for it. I want 
you to see and 
know, from ac- 
tual use on 
your own farm 
stock, without 
risking a sin- 
gle penny, that 
WORMIX is 
the best and 
most satisfac- 
tory protection 
against worms 
in hogs, sheep, 
goats, horses or 
cattle, ever of- 
I want to PROVE to you also, 











fered. 
before you pay, that it costs you only 


about HALF as much as other worm 
preparations, and saves you all the 
bother of catching and dosing each 
animal; with WORMIX, your animals 
doctor themselves. 

WORMIX is a concentrated, medi- 
cated and mineralized salt. Each 15 Ibs. 
of it, added to 85 lbs. of salt, makes 100 
lbs. of the best remedy you ever fed. It 
completely cleans out stomach and in- 
testinal worms; is a great tonite and 
conditioner; absorbs foul intestinal gas- 
es in which food ferments and worms 
thrive. WORMIX quickly puts wormy 
run-down animals in such _ healthy, 
thrifty condition, that they are better 
able to resist disease and to make 
faster gains, It aids digestion and so 
enables stock to get all the good ont of 
their feed and saves you the cost of the 
feed now wasted because undigested or 
consumed by worms. 

As Mr. E. L. Uptegrove, well known 
stockman of Sidney, Neb., writes: 

“I had about the poorest looking 
bunch of hogs in the county. After 
feeding Wormix to the 300 head I don’t 
think there’s a better bunch in Chey- 
enne County, and I give this remedy 
credit for the wonderful showing of my 
herd. Also fed it to 130 head of cattle 
and found it equally good for them. I 
do not hesitate to recommend Wormix 
to every hog raiser, as it not only 
drives out the worms but I believe it 
will eliminate 50 per cent of feed now 
wasted in conditioning hogs.” 














Itland special—Miller’s Sons. 








WORMIX does more than destroy 
worms; it prevents reinfestation. It 
is economical to feed. You don't pay 
drug prices for salt; you add your own 
to Wormix and save half the cost of 
ready-mixed remedies. 

Don’t send me a cent of money for 
this test package. Just fill out and 
mail the coupon below and I will send 


you three (3) pounds of WORMIX, 
which you add to 17 lbs. of common 
salt, as directed, to make 20 lbs of 
the best worm destroyer, tonic and 


conditioner you ever used. Feed it as 
directed and at the end of 30 days, if 
you do not feel thoroughly satisfied with 
the results, just write, but don’t pay 
for it. On the other hand, if you are 
convinced that it does destroy stomach 
and intestinal worms, improve appetite, 
digestion and general condition, and 
that it does all else I claim, then send 
me only $1, after the 30 days’ test. You 
be the judge. The 20 Ibs. will last 40 


hogs, sheep or goats, or 10 head of 
cattle or horses about 30 days. 
Pefore deciding upon the remedy 


you'll feed, see that it is backed by ac- 
tual proof—not empty claims. I give 


such proof; in addition, you are further 
protected, as 


as 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is sold on @ money-back guarantee. 


Larger packages sent only upon receipt of follow- 
d 


ing prices, charges prepaid. If tt 
the work, I’ll refund your money. 


joesn’t do 


One 15-Ib. pkge. makes 100 Ibs......$ 3.50 
Four 15-ib. phgs. make 400 Ibs...... 13.00 
One 90-ib. pkge. makes 600 Ibs...... 18.00 


Three 90-ib. pkgs. make 1800 ibs...... 50.00 
(West of Denver, 6c a Ib. more.) 


Address SIDNEY R. FEIL, Prop. 


The Ivo-San Lab’tory 
218 Prospect Ave. Dept a Cleveland, 0. 











My Claims Backed by Proof 


PIGS GAIN OVER 2 LBS. DAILY 

“On Nov. 15 we bought a bunch of feedersywhich 
then averaged 130 Ibs. They had access to Wormix 
every day; on Jan. 6—S0 days later—they aver- 
aged 235 Ibs., a gain of better than 2 Ibs. a day, or 
105 Ibs. each in 50 days. During this time not a 
hog was off feed. We never had hogs make such 
gains. Before feeding Wormix, we bad the usual 
losses from worms.’’ 

M. F. COPLIEN, Albany, Wis. 


CHOLERA IN NEJGHBORHOOD—NONE 
IN THIS HERD 


**Hogs in this neighborhood have been dying 
from Cholera, 1 have been feeding Wormix; my 
hogs have escaped the disease, are rid of worms and 
in fine condition.”’ 

Cc. J. OLIN, Albert City, lowa. 


CLEANS WORMS FROM SHOATS 
“"l fed Wormix to @ bunch of shoats and they 
passed more worms than I can tell you. This rem- 
edy beats any I .ever tried, and is what I have al- 
ways hoped to find.”’ 
FRANK LUEDKE, Gays, Hil, 


“PUTS PIGS ON THEIR FEED AND FEET 


“I find Wormix is fine for pigs that need some- 





thing to pep them up and put them on their feed 
and feet. One of my pigs weighed only 25 Ibs. 
and had lost bis hair early this fal! before feeding 
him Wormix. I sold him and he weighed 250 Ibs.” 
JOHN PETERS, Delhi, Iowa. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST WORMER 

"My 27 fall pige were a scrubby looking buncb. 
After feeding Wormix 3 weeks, they eat and drink 
more, coats are smooth and glossy and their con- 
dition improved so my neighbors hardly believe 
they are the same pigs, Wormix is the best and 
cheapest wormer and tonic I’ve used, ’” 

GEO. YOCUM, Franklin Grove, Ill. 


NO USE LOOKING FURTHER 
“*For over a year I have fed Wormix, My flock 
came through the winter without the loss of a 
single 9, while through the two preceding 
winters (without Wormix), I lost 25 head, besides 
having a lot of disease through the fiock.”* 
J. T. ELY. Rogersville, Pa. 











THE IVO-SAN LABORATORY, 
6 


218 Prospect Ave., De 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Send me, prepaid your $1 test package of Wormix. 
I will feed it as directed for 30 days and will then 
report results and will send you $1, if it does what 


you claim. If it doesn’t, you are to cancel the charge. 
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Extraordinary 
Offer! 


2 in 1 Breeches 
: An $ 82° Value 


ar 


arene 





if Water proof To Pp 
/'All Wool Lined 


°, Z 





IND PROOF 
EAR PROOF 
ATER PROOF 
INTER PROOF 


All these extellent qualities are embodied {n 
this wonder breech because it igs made of a ten 
ounce double filled duck, and is lined with a 20 
ounce OD all wool worsted serge material. They 
are strongly sewed, and bartacked at all strain 
points for extra strength. For the hunter, or out- 
door workman they cannot be surpassed. Were 
they to be made today they would sell for at least 
$8.00 a pair. They were made for the Army and 
have passed their rigid inspection. 


Sizes 30 to 42. State size. Plus 
No. 1220A Price............ nece 2.98, 
Don’t send a 


SEND NO MONEY 2°" end a 


vance. Just your order by letter or postal. We'll 
send at once by parcel post ON APPROVAL. 
Pay postman only $2.98 and a few cents 
stage. If you don’t say it’s the biggest, best 
argain in breeches you ever saw, we will send 
every penny back at once. The supply is lim- 
ited, so order quick. 


U. S. MAIL ORDER CO., 


Dept, WL.2 St. Paul, Minn. 
Write for Our Free Catalog. 


TANNERYAYOU 


MAKES THIS POSSIBLE 
= & —~/] 


iS ita 





WNING my own Tannery,tanning 
my own harness leather, man- 
ufacturing my own harness and sell- 
ing direct-from-my Tannery-to-you, 
eaves you 5 profits, making possible 
the loweat harness prices ever heard 
of—J UST WHAT YOU BRAVE 
ALWAYS WANTED! Toprove 
that you get better harness this way, 
I will send you auy harness you se- 
lect from my catalog—all at my own 
risk. You know harness—examine 
it thoroughly, test the materials— 
you be the judge. Coste you nothing 
unless you decide to keep it. 


WRITK ME TOBAY 
Find out for yourself all about my 19 different styles of 
harness] also collars, saddles, leather, etc., at amazingly low 
‘Tannery-to-You prices. Just say, Send free 
Harness Book, 


Send for 
this FREE 
book 


Write today. 








FARM RENTERS 


Why give away one-half of your crops 
every year when you can buy good im- 
proved lowa Farms at Rock Bottom 
Prices with a small payment down, 
financed a long time at a low interest 
rate and pay for it with the half you 
are now giving away. Tell us what you 
want and we can fit you out. Write 


Box 1475, Des Moines, lowa 











$00 FEEDS are SOO-PREME 


They are made by a hog man. There is a 
reason why hog raisers continue buying our 


Pig Meal, Hog Meal and Mineral Mixtures. 

Write us for full particulars, samples, etc., also 

for our salesman and dealers proposition. 

S00 FEED & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Sioux City, lowa 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 








Ryan, Coon Rapids, Iowa, on Evolution 
Marshall. 

Bull, calved June 1, 1923, to May 31, 1924 
(10 shown)—First, Harrison Stock Farms, 
Woodland, Calif., on Revolution 7th;~ 2, 
Congdon & Battles, Yakima, Wash., on 
Prizemere 32d; 3, Escher & Ryan, on Es- 
cort Marshall; 4, S. C. Fullerton, Miami, 
Okla., on The Peer of Sunbeam; 5, Ames 
Plantation, Grand Junction, Tenn., on 
Ames Plantation Aristocrat. 

Bull, calved June 1 to Dec. 31, 1924 (12 
shown)—First, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, on Harvest Model; 2 and 4, Congdon 
& Battles, on Prizemere 55th and Queen- 
mere 29th; 3, A. A. Armstrong & Son, 
Camargo, Il., on Blackcap Marshall 32d; 
5, Woodcote Stock Farm, on’ Benedict of 
Woodcote. 

Bull, calved Jan. 1 to May $1, 1925 (15 
shown)—First, Briarcliff Farms, on Briar- 
cliff Elban; 2, Hartley Stock Farm, Page, 
N. D., on Black King of Page 2d; 3, Esch- 
er & Ryan, on Bar Marshall; 4, Congdon 
& Battles, on Irenmere 12th; 5, Harrison 
Stock Farms, on  Blackcap’ Marshall 
H. 2d. 

Bull, calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1925 (13 
shown)—First, Escher & Ryan, on Qual- 
ity Marshall 3d; 2, Briarcliff Farms, on 
Briarcliff Echo; 3, Fullerton, on Emir 2d 
of Sunbeam; 4, Congdon & Battles, on 
Barbarian of Rosemere 21st: 5, Hartley, 
on Blackbird Marshall of Page. 

Bull, calved Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925 (17 
shown)—First, Escher & Ryan, on Black- 
cap Regina; 2, Harrison Stock Farms, on 
Harrison Prideman 17th: 3, Ames Plan- 
tation, on Ames Plantation Braemoor; 4, 
Briarcliff, on Blackeapper Harrison 13th; 
5, Congdon & Battles, on Prizemere 67th. 

Bull, calved after Jan. 1, 1926 (18 shown) 
—First, W. J. F. Warren, Belbeck, Sask, 
Canada, on Black Monarch W.;: 2, Ful- 
lerton, on Playman of Sunbeam 2d: 3 
Congdon & Battles, on Blackmere 48th 
4 and 5, Harrison, on Eisa Mary 2d and 
Eric Harrison 334d. 

Cow, calved before June 1, 1923 (15 
shown)—First, Woodcotes Stock Farm, on 
Equity of Woodcote; 2, Escher & Ryan, 
on Blackcap of Glenrock 3d; 38, Kemp 
Bros., on Queen’s Viola K.; 4, Hartley 
Stock Farm, on Blackcap Bessie 4th of 
Page: 5, Harrison Stock Farms, on Black 
Lass Glencarnock 6th. 

Cow, calved June 1, 1923, to May 31, 
1924 (14 shown)—First, Rosengift Stock 
Farms, on Evetta 2d; 2, Hutchison & 
Son, on Elva H.; 3, Kemp Bros., on Ver- 
ity of Glenrock 9th; 4, Congdon & Battles, 
on Pride of Rosemere 59th; 5, Harrison 
Stock Farms, on Blackcap Bess Glencar- 
nock. 

Heifer, 
shown)—First, 


calved June 1 to Dec. 31, 1924 (14 
Congdon & Zattles, on 
Pride of Rosemere 67th: 2, Woodcote 
Stock Farm, on Excel of Woodcote; 3, 
Harrison Stock Farms, on Edella of Glen- 
earnock 2d; 4, Rosengift Stock Farms, on 
Blackcap McHenry 163d; 5, John H. Fitch, 
Lake City, Iowa, on Blackcap-Bixie 2d. 

Heifer, calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925 (17 
shown)—First, Escher & Ryan, on Black- 
cap Empress 57th; 2, Rosengift Stock 
Farms, on Eventoa; 3, Harrison Stock 
Farms, on Eline Harrison 2d; 4 and 65, 
Kemp Bros., on Glenrock Viola K. and 
Elizabeth of Glenrock. 

Heifer, calved June 1 to 
(17 shown)—First, Congdon & 
Blackeap of Rosemere 30th; 2, Briarcliff 
Farms, on Primrose of Glencarnock 34d; 
3, Harrison Stoek Farms, on Blackcap 
Harrison; 4, Fullerton, on Heather Bloom 
4th of Sunbeam; 5, Hutchison & Son, on 
Jess of Xenia. 

Heifer, calved Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925 (19 
(19 shown)—First, Hartley Stock Farm, 
on Blackeap 5th of Page; 2. Escher & 
Ryan, on Erica Energy 47th; 3, Ames 
Plantation, on Ames Plantation Bobette, 
4, Congdon & Battles, on Entelope C. B. 
7th: 5, Irene Brown, Rose Hill, Iowa, on 
Evening Erica 2d. 

Heifer, calved after Jan. 1, 1926 (11 
shown)—First, Ames Plantation, on Ames 
Plantation Phancy; @, Warren, on Miss 
Quality of Belback; 3, Escher & Ryan, on 
Barbara McHenry 53d; 4, 3riarcliff 
Farms, on Glenearnock Blackberry; 5, 
Irene Brown, on Elapis of Rose Hill. 

Senior and grand champion bull— 
Seripps, on Quality Marshall. 

Reserve grand champion  bull—Briar- 
cliff, on Enchanter of Page. 

Junior ohampion bull—Briarcliff, on 
Briarcliff Elban. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Congdon & Battles, on Pride of Rosemere 
67th. 

Junior and reserve grand champion fe- 
male—Escher & Ryan, on Blackcap Em- 
press 57th. 

Three bulls—First, Briarcliff; 2, Escher 
& Ryan: 3, Congdon & Battles; 4, Fuller- 
ton: 5, Harrison. Two bulls—First, Briar- 
cliff; 2, Escher & Ryan; 3, Fullerton; 4, 
Congdon & Battles; 5, Hartley. 

Two females—First, Congdon & Battles; 
2, Rosengift Stock Farms; 8, Escher & 
Ryan; 4, Woodcote Stock Farm; 5, Har- 
rison Stock Farms. 

Aged herd—First, Escher 
Harrison Stock Farms; 3, Congdon & 
Battles; 4, Schmuecker & Sons; 5, Wood- 
cote Stock Farm. Yearling herd—First, 
Escher & Ryan; 2, Fullerton; 3, Harrison 
Stock Farms: 4, Congdon & Battles; 5, 
Kemp Bros. Pair of calves—First, War- 
ren: 2, Escher & Ryan; 3, Ames Planta- 
tion; 4, Hartley Stock Farm; 5, Harrison 
Stock Farm. Get of sire—First, Congdon 
& Battles; 2, Harrison Stock Farm; 3, 
Escher & Ryan; _4, Woodcote Stock 
Farms; 5, Kemp Bros. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 

A good show of Polled Shorthorns was 
on display, and was probably as good a 
representation of the breed as any that 
have been brought together heretofore. 
Albert Hultine & Sons, of. Saronville, 
Neb., showed the herd that was the big- 
gest winner, having the senior grand 
champion bull, Lord Collynie. C. B. Tee- 
gardin & Sons, Duvall, Ohio, showed the 
senior champion cow and junior champion 
bull and took a number of other first 
places in the various classes. H. A. Han- 
son & Son, Mankato, Minn., came in for 
a number of the prizes, showing the grand 
champion cow, Royal Jennie, and placing 
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& Ryan; 2, 











first in several other cow classes. ‘The 
Hultine herd took nine first prize ribbons, 
while Teegardin gathered seven for first 
place honors. W. R. Moorman, Jr., Glen 
Dean, Ky., judged the Polled Shorthorns. 


RED POLLS 

Several herds, principally from Iowa 
and Illinois, competed in the Red Polled 
classes for some good competition. The 
animals were judged by H. J. Gramlich, 
of Lincoln, Neb., and honors were divid- 
ed among several herds. The senior and 
grand champion bull, Teddy Boy, was 
shown by Alva J. Schickedanz, of Chenoa, 
lil. The junior champion bull was shown 
by Adolph P. Arp, Eldridge, Iowa, while 
H. P. Olson, Altona, JIL, showed the se- 
nior and grand champion cow, Lassie 2d 
The Arp herd was the best of the aged 
herds, and the same herd also took first 
on the exhibit of get of sire. Roy Tapper 
& Sons, Monona, Iowa, took first in the 
junior bull calf class and also several 
other firsts with their cows. The show 
was considered very good for the breed. 

GALLOWAYS 

Larabee & Sons, Earlville, IL, 
were the leading exhibitors of Galloways 
and took practically all the ribbons, in- 
cluding the championships in both males 
and females. i, R. Smith, Chicago, 
judged the Galloways. 


J.* 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 

The Milking Shorthorn show at the 1926 
International was a good one from the 
standpoint of the number of animals ex- 
hibited. For a number of years the Milk- 
ing Shorthorn class has steadily been 
filling out, and, while there were no real 
large classes as compared to last year, 
when twenty-two aged cows appeared in 
one class, yet all of the cow classes were 
fairly large. There were fourteen aged 
cows and seventeen senior yearlings and 
twenty-one junior yearling heifers shown. 
The Innisfail herd, of Davis, Calif., was 
a consistent winner, and took the grand 
championship on their bull, Innisfail Per- 
fecto. He was also the grand champion 
last year. Payne ®& Brown, Janesville, 
Wis., showed the junior champion bull. 
Among the cows, the Donald Woodward 
herd, of Le Roy, N. Y., showed the grand 
champion female on Glenside Daisy Belle. 

Among the other exhibitors who were 
prominent in the winnings were the Bar 
None Ranch, of Berlin, Wis.; Olson Bros., 
Hannaford, N. D., and R. R. Clampitt, 
Providence, Iowa. An interesting feature 
in this class was the fact that Edgewood 
Fairy 2d, the grand champion female of 
1925, one of the outstanding cows of the 
breed, was defeated, Glenside Daisy Belle 
taking the honors. The awards were made 
by W. Arthur Simpson, Lyndonville, Vt. 


The Draft Horse Show 


PERCHERONS 

Towa contributed a number of fine 
horses to the Percheron show of the 1926 
International, which, fncidentally, was one 
of the best shows the breed has had fos 
several years. The Singmaster stallion, 
Maple Grove Knight, was the best aged 
stallion, and also reserve grand cham- 
pion: G. A. Dix, Delaware, Ohio, showed 
the grand champion stallion, Don Gegas, 
and the Michigan State College repeated 
its winning of last year by taking grand 
champion honors on its aged mare, Maple 
Grove Leila. Other winners at the show 
were E. L. Humbert & Son, Corning, 
Iowa; F. A. Huddlestun, Webster City, 
Iowa; Wm. McLaughlin, Columbus, Ohio, 
and the Holbert Horse Importing Co., at 
Greeley, Iowa. 

Classes were 
was considered 
The stallion were excellent, but 
the mare classes were just a bit fuller. 
Judges who placed the horses were D. J. 
Kays, Columbus, Ohio; W. H. Pew, Ra- 
venna, Ohio, and E. A. Trowbridge, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Judges—D. J. Kays, Columbus, Ohio; 
W. H. Pew, Ravenna, Ohio, and E. A. 
Trowbridge, Columbia, Mo. 

Five-year-old stallion—First, J. O. Sing- 
master & Son, Keota, Iowa; 2, F. A. Hud- 
dlestun, Webster City, Iowa: 3 and 4, E. 
L. Humbert & Son, Corning, Iowa; 5, 
Chas. Dickman, Loda, IH. Four-year-old 
stalliion—First, Wm. McLaughlin, Colum- 
bus and Delaware, Ohio; 2 and 5, Hum- 
bert & Son; 3 and 4, Holbert Horse Im- 
porting Co., Greeley, Iowa. Three-year- 
old stallion—First and 3, G. A. Dix, Dela- 
ware, Ohio: 2, MeLaughlin; 4 and 5, Hum- 
bert. Two-year-old stallion—First, Dix; 
2, R. W. Hoit & Son, Beacon, Wis.; 3, 
Tom Corwin Farm, Coalton, Ohio; 4, Mc- 
Laughlin: 5, Humbert. Yearling stallion 
—First, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich.; 2, W. W. Ferguson & Son, 
Delaware, Ohio; 3, Dix: 4, James Burnett, 
Hillsboro, Ohio; 5, Leslie Farms. Stallion 
foal—First, University of Wisconsin; 2, 
Henry B. Tammen, Gilman, IIl.; 3, Dix; 4, 
Hoit: 5, Glenn S. Sonner, Delaware, Ohio. 

Aged mare—First and 4, Michigan State 
College; 2, Tom Corwin Farm: 3, Hoit & 
Son: 5, Leslie Farms. Four-year-old mare 
—First, Singmaster & Son; 2 and 5, Cor- 
win Farms: 3, Humbert & Son; 4, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Three-year-old mare 
—First, Michigan State College; 2, Hum- 
bert; 3, Corwin Farms; 4, Dix; 5, Hoit & 
Son. Two-year-old filly—First, Ralph W. 
Humes, Delaware, Ohio; 2, Michigan State 
College: 3, Tom Corwin Farm; 4, Henry 
B. Tammen, Gilman, Ii.; 5, Humbert & 
Son. Yearling filly—First, Michigan State 
College: 2, Humes; 3, Hoit & Son; 4, Son- 
ner; 5, University of Wisconsin. Filly 
foal—First, J. E. Fraser, Semans, Sask., 
Canada; 2, Hoit & Son; University of 
Wisconsin: 4, Dix; 5, Sonner. 

Champion American bred stallion—Dix, 
on Don Gegas. 

Senior champion stallion—Singmaster & 
Son, on Maple Grove Night. Reserve— 
Dix, on Leahovah. 

Junior champion stallion—Dix,* on Don 
Gegas. Reserve—Michigan State College, 
on Corvisal. : 

Grand champion 


well filled, 
one of the 


and the show 
best in years. 
classes 


stallion—Dix, on Don 











Gegas. Reserve—Singmaster & 
Maple Grove Knight. 
Champion American bred mare—Miop 
igan State College, on Maple Grove Leila. 
Senior and grand champion Mare—Mich. 
igan State College, on Maple Grove Leila. 
Reserve—Tom Corwin Farms, on Carfait’ 
Junior champion mare—Humes, on Car. 
vanna. Reserve—Michigan State College 
on Detiala. 4 
Five stallions—First, McLaughlin: 9 
Dix; 38, Humbert & Son. Stallion ang 
three mares—First, Michigan State (gj. 
lege; 2, Tom Corwin Farm; 3, Humbert & 
Son; 4, Hoit & Son; 5, Dix. Stallion anJ 
three mares, American bred—Same., Get 
of sire—First, Singmaster & Son; 2, Tom 
Corwin Farms; 3, Humbert & Son; 4 
Hoit & Son; 5, Michigan State College 
Produce of dam—First, Tom Corwiy 
Farms; 2, Humbert & Son; 3, Leslie 
Farms; 4, Hoit & Son; 5, Dix. Three 
mares—First, Michigan State College: 9 
Tom Corwin Farm; 3, Humbert & Son 
Stallion and three mares—First, Hoit ¢ 
Son; 2, Dix. 


Son, on 


BELGIANS 

Harry McNair, of Chicago; E. A. Troy. 
bridge, Columbia, Mo., and J. C. Ritchie 
Stratford, Iowa, were the committee ot 
three selected to place the Belgian horses 
Unusual interest in the Belgian clasges 
was shown this year, due to the fact that 
the Holbert Horse Importing (Co., of 
Greeley, Iowa, had brought to the Inter. 
national fifteen imported horses that haq 
hardly recovered from a twenty-two day 
trip across the ocean. Horsemen have 
been under the impression that European 
horses are just a bit coarse when freshly 
imported, and consequently were quite 
surprised when a Holbert horse, Major 
de Malmaison, won the _ three-year-old 
Stallion class from thirteen other horses 
and later was declared reserve senior 
champion of the show. He has only been 
in the United States thirty days. The 
stallion, Waynedale King, shown by 
Evert King, Chicago, took the grand 
championship honors after considerable 
competition in the various classes. The 
Holbert horses also showed their class 
when three imported four-year-old stats 
lions took first, second and third in this 
class, and later when they captured the 
two-year-old stallion class, taking first 
and second from twelve other entrants, 

The senior and grand champion mare 
was the first prize aged mare, Vidas q’ 
Ergot, shown by Charles Jones, of Liver- 
more, Iowa. She is one of the best mares 
in the breed, and has been a consistent 
winner thruout the season. The Michigan 
Agricultural College took the junior cham- 
Pionship on a _ two-year-old, considered 
one of the best fillies ever shown. 

Judges—Harry McNair, Chicago, TIl.: E, 
A. Trowbridge, Columbia, Mo., and J. ¢. 
Ritchie, Stratford, Iowa. 

Aged stallion—First, Chas. A. Wentz & 
Sons, Kirby, Ohio; 2, Holbert Horse Im- 
porting Co., Greeley, Iowa; 3 and 5, Owos- 
so Sugar Co., Alicia, Mich; 4, C. E. Jones, 
Livermore, Iowa. Four-year-old stallion 
—First, 2 and 3, Holbert Horse Imp. Co.; 
4, Robert Thomas, Grandora, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. Three-year-old stallion— 
First and 2, Holbert Horse Imp. Co.; 3, 
Evert King, Chicago, Ill.; 4, Jones: §, 
Wentz & Sons. Two-year-old stallion— 
Firsc, King; 2, Hazard & Stout Co., David, 
Iowa; 3, Holbert Horse Tmp. Co.; 4, Jones; 
5, Owosso Sugar Co. Yearling stallion— 
First, Hazard & Stout Co.; 2, King; 3, 
Lower Gwynn Farm, Mt. Sterling, Ohio; 
4, Jones; 5, Owosso Sugar Co. Stallion 
foal—First, Lower Gwynn Farm; 2 and §, 
Owosso Sugar Co.; 3, Jones; 4, Thomas. 

Stallion futurity—First, Hazard & Stout 

o.; 2, King: 3, Lower Gwynn Farm; 4 
Jones: 5, Owosso Sugar Co. 

Aged mare—First and 5, Jones: 2, Haz- 
ard & Stout: 3, Owosso Sugar Co.; 4 
King. Four-year-old mare—First, Wentz 
& Son; 2, Hazard & Stout; 3, Jones; 4, 
Thomas; 5, Ohio State University. Three 
year-old mare—First and 3, King; 2 and 
5, Ohio State University; 4, Owosso Sugat 
Co. Two-year-old filly—First and 5, Mich- 
igan State College; 2, North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College; 3, Owosso Sugar Co.; 4 
Jones. Yearling filly—First, 2 
















































Jones; 4 
Michigan State College; 3, Howard Bros.; 
4, Hazard & Stout; 5, Lower Gwynn Farm. 
Filly foal—First, King; 2 and 5, Owosso 
Sugar Co.; 3, Lower Gwynn Farm; 4 
James Burnett, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

Filly futuritv—First, King: 2 and 5 
Owosso Sugar Co.; 3, Lower Gwynn Farm; 
4, Burnett. 

Senior champion stallion—Wentz & Son, 
on Distinction de Hemel. Reserve—Hol- 
bert Horse Imp. Co., on Major de Mak 
maison. 

Junior champion _ stallion—King, of 
Waynedale King. Reserve—Hazard & 
Stout Co., on Marquis de Farceur. 

Grand champion — stallion—King, 
Waynedale King. Reserve—Wentz & Son, 
on Distinction de Hemel. 

Senior champion mare—Jones, on_Ge- 
nese d’ Ergot. Reserve—King, on Jupl- 
ter’s Marie. 

Junior champion mare—Michigan State 
College, on Manitta de Rubis. Reserve- 
King, on Mitzie Martin. 

Grand champion mare—Jones, on_ Ge 
nese dad’ Ergot. Reserve—King, on Jupl 
ter’s Marie. 

Five stallions—First, Holbert Horse 
Imp. Co. 

Stallion 
2, Jones; 3, 


and three mares—First, King: 
Michigan State College: 4& 
Owosso Sugar Co. Three mares-—First. 
King; 2, Jones. Get of sire—First, Jones 
2 and 3, Owosso Sugar Co.; 4, Hazard 
Stout Co. Produce of dam—First and 4 
Jones; 2, King; 3, Owosso Sugar Co: 


CLYDESDALES 

Canada took the bulk of the ribbons 
the excellent showing of Clydesdales_™ 
that section of the horse show. 4 
Haggerty & Black Co., of Belle Plain& 
Saskatchewan, showed the grand chal 
pion stallion, Forest Favorite, while the 
University of Saskatchewan showed the 
grand chamgion mare. Hayfield Faris 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., and the Experimen 
Farm at Indian Head, Saskatchewa® 
were heavy winners in several classes 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“t guess he does! It seems too bad to 
yt a few dollars—. But it is not my 
pusiness. _ 

“Hum!” The deacon scratched his chin 

ain. 

wand how that piano would beautify 
your home!” Bill gushed. “Why, if it 
pad four good legs it would be a wonder- 
ful piece of furniture. Your parlor would 
pe the envy of the town.” 

“We-e-ll, perhaps twenty dollars.” 

Bill seemed brighter. “I honestly think, 
wr. Prown, I could get you a leg for 
twenty-five.” 

The deacon looked hard at him. ‘For 
achild of your years, William, you have 
a keen business mind.” 

“Thanks,’’ Bill said. “You needn’t be 
sfraid anybody will get gyped for you 
don’t pay for the leg unless it is what 
you want and the owner is willing to let 


it go for twenty-five dollars. I’m just 
the go-between. You close the deal 
yourself. Will you let me take the dam- 


aged leg for an hour? If the trade doesn't 
go thru it won’t cost you anything. If it 
does, you will have a good leg in place 
of a bad one and twenty-five bucks be- 
sides. May I try it?” 

‘IT don’t understand.” 

“Never mind. That is, I can't stop to 
explain. Will you let me take the dam- 
aged leg for an hour?” 

“But, William—” 

“If I don’t put the deal thru 
est you anything.” 


it won't 


OR some reason the deacon was a lit- 

tile skittish, I am to understand 
that this proposed transaction will be 
thoroly legitimate.” 

“I give you my word on it, Mr. Brown.” 
4nd when Bill said that no one who 
knew him doubted him. 

“Very well, William. Tho I fail to 
comprehend your motive I will lend you 
the leg.’ And the deacon went in the 
house and soon came back with it. 

We each took an end and started up 
the road at a good hickory. Bill going 
ahead to steer for I didn’t yet know what 
he was shooting at. It proved to be 
Pete La France’s place and, leaving the 
leg outside, we blew into the kitchen 


where Pete sat with his feet on the stove 
hearth looking about as bright and 
cheery aS an undertaker’s supply cata- 
logue. 

“Hi, old canary,’ Bill opened up. 


‘How's yourself?” 

“Ver’ sad,’’ Pete sighed. 
“Julie on the warpath 
“Ba gosh, boy, dat wife 
smetam wish I ain’t marry.”’ 
his heads in his hands, 
“Where is she?” 

“Gone mak one visit.” 

“Not gone for good, Pete?” 
turned pale. 
“Mabbe so. 


again?” 
ees hell. I 
Pete held 


Bill almost 


‘Julie,’ I say, ‘when 
cme back?’ ‘When you buy me some 
music lesson,’ she say. ‘You know der 
ain't some money for dat,’ I say. ‘Den,’ 
he yell, ’why you promise, you tricky 
dog?’ Tink my Julie to say dat! ‘I teach 
you to keep you promise or no keep you 
wife,” she spit. ‘Git yourself an’ earn 
some money, you lazy peeg.’ Dat de way 
he talk wid me.” There were tears in 
Pete’s eyes. 


you 


But Bill’s eyes were on fire. ‘‘Cheer 
up, old thing,’’ he said. 

But Pete didn’t cheer worth a cent. 
‘Julie say all de stylish women have de 


music lesson.” 

“Right too,” Bill agreed. ‘“‘A woman 
ain't hardly respectable nowadays if she 
can’t play the piano.’ 

‘Dat what Julie say.”’ 


“Don't blame her a bit. I tell you, Pete, 


its every man’s duty to give his wife a 
thance.’’ 

“Dat what Julie say.” 

“And, what’s more, a man who doesn’t 
é) it won’t be prospered. Folks’ll look 
down on him and by and by they will 
hate him. You can’t afford not to do it, 
Pete.”” 


“But I ain’t got no money,’’ Pete wail- 

td. “Hlow de devil I pay what 1 ain’t 
got it?” 

“Suppose I give you fifty dollars?” 

“I don’ borrow no debt.” 

“I didn’t say borrow. What if I give 
you fifty dollars?’’ 

“Eh?” Pete sat up. 

, “Boot money, I mean, if you will trade 
egs,’’ 

Pete took -hold of his shins. 
foin’ trade leg?” 

“I mean piano legs.” 

“How ees dat so?” 

At that I brought in the piano leg and 
Pete followed us into the front room 
Where Julie’s piano was. Sure as guns, it 
Was as near like Rupert’s as one drop of 


“How we 


Water is like another. 
‘You see, Pete,” Bill began, all busi- 
hess, 


“this leg, that belongs to Deacon 
Brown, is scratched some and he wants 
to trade it for one that isn’t. He is will- 
itg to give twenty-five dollars to boot.’ 

“To me?” Pete’s eyes popped. 

‘Sure. You could put this leg on that 
further corner, turn the scratched side 
toward the wall, say nothing to Julie 
Then 


her music lessons and everything 


Would be all set.” 








The Piano Leg Complex 


(Continued from page 7) 


“We swap dem leg queek,” Pete said, 
beginning to pull out the piano. 

“Hold on,”’ Bill told him. “I’m handling 
this deal and I don’t work for nothing.” 
“You want some of de money, eh?” 
“No. But I want that brown pup.” 
So that was what he had been figuring 
out in school. Some Bill, and I don’t 

mean maybe. 

“Ba gosh!” Pete rolled his eyes. 
leetle dog wort ten dollar.” 

“Sure. But how much is this trade 
worth to you. It gives you money and 
brings Julie back. Do you want that not 
to happen?” 

““We-e-e-ll.’ 

“Isn't this a lucky 

“*Ye-e-e-e-s,’ 

“Then what are you kicking about?” 

“Dat leetle dog—’”’ 

‘Isn’t Julie worth a brown pup?” 

“All de pup in de worl’.” 

“That’s what I thought. Everybody 
says you 've got the finest wife in town, 


“Dat 


chance for you?" 


Pete. What would they say if they 
knew you wouldn’t give a puppy dog to 
keep her? You don’t mean that. So we 


trade legs, you get the money, Julie gets 
the music lessons, the deacon gets a good 
leg, I get the pup, everybody’s happy. 
What's the matter with that?” 

“Nuttin’,’”’” Pete grinned. 

In a few minutes we had the legs 
changed and when the piano was back 
in the corner no one could tell the differ- 
ence. For an idea, it certainly was the 
cat’s eyebrows. Yes, more than that, it 
was the oyster'’s ear muffs. In less than 
an hour Rupert's piano had four legs that 
it wasn’t ashamed of, a broad grin that 
looked like Pete La France was frogging 
home with twenty-five berries in its 
pocket, and two smaller grins were going 
in the other direction with a brown collie 


puppy between them. The cake was 
frosted that day all right. ~ 
We named the pup Scotty and he be- 


came one of the family that evening. It 
is queer about dogs and people, no matter 
how comfortable you are unless you have 
a, dog around there is something lacking. 
Ever think of it? No family is quite 
rounded out without a dog. ‘That is, a 
good dog. Of course there are dogs that 
are nuisances, probably because they are 
so human. But, as a rule, everyone needs 
a dog and one should be a part of every 
boy’s education. They are more neces- 
sary than considerable of the _ school 
books I’ve run up against. I reckon if 
the world had to give up one or the other 
it would get along better without its 
college professors than without its dogs. 

But let dogs rest and take a shot at 
diamonds. That same evening we heard 
about the diamond necklace. Of course 
it was stolen, no one ever hears about 
jewels unless they have been pinched. 
This special one belonged to that rich 
cousin Addie Gale who had sent Rupert 
his piano, and as Mrs. Deacon was Cash’s 
sister, we knew all about them. It seems 
the deacon had a letter from her that 
day and she was all up in the air because 
her necklace had been swiped and there 
wasn’t a clue to the pincher. “I am not 
superstitious,’’ she had written, ‘“‘but it 
almost seems that misfortune came to me 
because I parted with the old piano 
which, as yeu knew, was my mother’s. 
The necklace disappeared, it is supposed, 
on the day the piano was taken away, 
tho it may have been previous to this. 
The loss prostrated me and, when I need- 
ed her most, my trusted maid became 
ill and took an indefinite leave of absence. 
Now the butler, whom I suspect to be in 
love with her, is so surly that I scarcely 
dare speak to him. And this in the social 
season when one needs all one’s 
strength.” 

Ma, who had been reading the letter 
aloud, laid it down and sighed. ‘‘How I 
pity rich folks,” she said. “The poor 
things! Jewels and  servants—thank 
heaven they don’t trouble us.” 

Which shows how little a person, even 
Ma, knows about what is going to hap- 
pen. 


CHAPTER IV 

F I made up this story myself and 

popped the characters in and out when 
they were needed I doubt if the music 
teacher would have showed up any nearer 
the right time. You know how it some- 
times is on a still night, not a sound, 
then a dog barks off in the distance, an- 
other and another and another begins 
whooping it up until the world seems 
full of dogs. It was that way with piano 
lessons in our town; Rupert howled first, 
then Julie La France, and soon one out 
of every three had the ivory itch. There 
was an old lady who had “had a class in 
music” ever since anyone could remem- 
ber, but as her high water mark was 
“The Maiden’s Prayer’ she had to grad- 
uate all her pupils when they learned to 
handle that with both hands, so, as Mrs. 
Brown said, she was no longer considered 
modern. Thertfore, as nearly everyone 
in town had a little Paddywhisky in their 
home, a piano teacher must be found. 

Bill.and I weren't interested in the idea 
for, tho he sometimes sings, the two of 
us are about as musical as a young 
crow with the croup. But, as it turned 
out, we got considerably mixed up in it. 











In the EARLY’ FORTIES 


they “Beat a Pathway to the Door” 
of GRAND DETOUR 


EARLY FACTORY OF GRAND DETOUR 





PLOW CO. 


ACK in the 
dayswhenthe 
only corn 
planter was 
“two fingers 
andathumb” 
and when the 





Us 


 aatiied 
big ‘ ‘g0 west, young man, go 


west” movement was in 
progress, it was no uncommon 
sight to see a group of prairie 
schooners waiting for days 
near a little factory in Grand 
Detour, Illinois—waiting for 
Grand Detour steel plows. 


These pioneers had come 
from many states—had “beaten 
a pathway to the door” of the 
Grand Detour factory to get 
the quality plows they needed. 


It was the steel plow idea 


AT GRAND DETOUR, ILL. 


plus quality workmanship that 
made Grand Detour so popu- 
lar in pioneer days. It was in- 
telligent designing plus quality 
workmanship that kept Grand 
Detour in front during the 
years of agricultural imple- 
ment development. 


And it is specialization on 
tillage tools alone plus the 
same quality workmanship and 
materials that is keeping 
Grand Detour Tractor and 
Horse- Drawn Tillage Imple- 
ments at the head of the pro- 
cession today. 


We have a number of book- 
lets, unusually descriptive 
and attractively illustrated. 
The coupon below will bring 
them to you free—mail it today! 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE Co., Inc. 


Grand Detour Plow Division 


Dixon, Til. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


Racine, Wis. 





Note: We want the public to know that our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows and harrows made by J.J. Case Plow Works Co. 












J.1.CaseT. M.Co., Inc., Dept. Al, RACINE, W1Is. 

Please send me free literature describing 
implements checked: 1) Tractor Disk Harrows. 
0 Tractor Plows. 
0 Sptke-Tooth Harrows. 
0 Walking Plows. 
Tractor Plows for Fordsons. 









0 Horse Disk Harrows, 
O Riding Plows. 
0 No. 2 







0) Culttoators. 


















Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed, swollen joints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches, Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 


fistula and infectedsores. Will 
not blister or remove hair. You 
can work horse while using. ¥ 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Send for book 7-S free, 
From onr files: ‘*Fistula ready to 
burst. joie saw fekly. Wi ield 
4 treatment so quickly il not 

be without ‘Absorbine.’ 


ABSORBIN 


TRADE eters REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
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CONDENSED 


Buttermilk By 


A pound of De Soto Condensed Buttermilk mixed 
with water makes 4 gals. of pig slop. For poultry feed 
use One Ib. to 3 gals. water. S 








the W-W “=” FEED GRINDER 


THE GRINDER 
WITH THE HAMMERS 
Grinds grain, alfalfa, fodder, gia 


. separately or together, any fine- 
ba No extra attachments, Trouble 






for r vig a Four sizes; elevator oF 
1 Timken bearings. p yea: 

pe servic Write for folder 

and ground feed samples. 2T-$150 


THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Distributed b: 
T. G. Northwali Co.. Omaha, Nebraska ! 
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STAVE SI LOS 
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to peak. 
Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted in open territory. 


MICHIGAN ae ———_ 














10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 
De Soto Creamery & Produce Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


























seed, othy, ete. today. 
BERRY SEED Co., ents 1OWA 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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: PM 
Smoked ‘Sale Company: Gincinn 


Sprinkle a pinch of Old Hickory Smoked 





Louis Lessard, Grafton, North Dakota. 


Salt on a fresh pork chop before you cook house. 
it. Then you'll know why Mrs. Lessard’s 


home cured meat had such a wonderful 
flavor and was so appetizing. More digest- 
ible too. And what a delicious smell! Fairly 
makes your mouth water. That’s the genu- 
ine hickory wood smoke. It’s on the salt — 
put there by the Edwards process. When 
the meat comes out of the pickle it is 


ways use it. 


smoked as well as cured. And the smoke 


goes all the way through the meat instead 
of getting into wour eyes and hair and 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 





TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


The Smoked Salt Co.,Inc.; 405-425 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The meat we cured with Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt is unequaled. It is very appetizing and hasa 
wonderful flavor. It saved much work because we 
did not have to use that troublesome smoke-house. 
We will always use this salt now and we will be 
glad to buy it right in our own town.” — Mrs. 


clothing, as with that troublesome smoke- 


Think of it — better meat, less work, no 
smoke-house, no fire risk — and all for the 
price of a ten pound drum of Old Hickory 
Smoked Salt. The saving in smoke-house 
shrinkage alone more than pays for the 
salt. Try it yourself. Then you too will al- 


At your dealers in air-tight, trade-marked, 
ten pound drums. Sample and book free. 











Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. 425-F of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 
Name 
City 
"|| R.F.D.No. State. 
My Dealer’s Name is P.O. 





High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
running gear, Other wagon parts. : 

Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 55 Elm Street, Quincy, UL 





Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

















about 350 lbs. pull. 
has no buckles. 


mending, 


to fit any horse. 


Made in Ten Styles 


Breechingless, Side- 
Backer, Express, etc. 


30 DAYS 
FREE 


suriy\a & Will 


a Walsh Harness fora 30 day free trial 
on your own team. See for yourself that 
my harness is stronger, handsomer, better fitting, handier in every 
way —a proven success for over ten years. If not convinced that itis | 
the best harness you ever laid eyes on, send it back at my expense. 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 
Buckles weaken and tear straps. Walsh 1!4-inch breeching strap holds 
over 1100 lbs. The same strap with buckles will break at the buckle at 
Ordinary harness has 68 buckles. Walsh Harness 
Easy to see why Walsh is three times stronger than 
ordinary harness. Packers’ Northern Steer Hide leather—best that can be tanned. 

SAVES REPAIRS—LASTS TWICE AS LONG 
The Walsh Harness costs less because it saves many a dollar in repairs. 
Users show average repair cost of only 9 cents per year. No patching, no 
because no rings to wear straps in two, no buckles to weaken 
and tear straps. Greatest advancein harness making. Easily adjustable 
Write today for new reduced prices. 


$B .00 AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER 

or cash after trial if you wish. Write to- 
day for free book, prices, easy payments and thirty days’ trial offer, 
also how to make money showing 


Balance easy payments, 


James M. Walsh, 


AMES 
123 Grand Ave., Dept.290 Milwaukee, Wis, 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOO?! 


alsh Harness to your neighSors. 
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in every state. 


M. WALSH CO. 


Over 70,000 Users 
Praise the Walsh 


Endorsed by Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Govern- 
ment Experiment Sta- 
tions, leading horsemen 
and thousands of users 


My Free Book gives 
hundreds of letters and 
pictures from users and 
other interesting infor- 
mation. Write for your 
















I don’t take any credit for being in it at 
all, but Bill seems to. Well, let him. I'll 
tell the truth and he can have the glory; 
the two seldom go together anyway. 

It was one of those cold, damp days 
when everybody says, ‘‘Looks like more 
snow,” and everybody else answers, “It'll 
have to warm up first, I guess.” After 
school a bunch of us went sliding over 
west of the village and when it com- 
menced to grow dark Bill and I cut down 
to the depot to watch the evening train 
come in and then ride up with Jim Bell. 
Jim clerked in the store and drove the 
Stage, a car in summer and sleigh in 
winter. He was a good egg, bright and 
decent, maybe twenty-five years old, a 
big, good-natured scout with a head for 
business and an idea of owning the store 
some day himself. He probably will. I 
hope so. 

It was pretty cold, so we ambled into 
the men’s waiting room, which is the 
dreariest place on earth. If people were 
sentenced to railway waiting rooms in- 
stead of to comfortable jails there would 
be less crime. By the ticket window 
hung a kerosene lamp that had been 
trimmed and washed about the time Lee 
surrendered or maybe it was Cornwallis, 
and farther on was a coal stove by which 
we sat down to warm up. Life has some 
pleasant ups and downs after all; one 
is, sitting down to warm up. 

But never mind. We had been there 
for perhaps half an hour with nothing to 
break the silence, as the books say, ex- 
cept the telegraph and the snores of the 
depot’ master, who was asleep in the 
ticket office. Then a step sounded out- 
side and the office door banged open. 

“Uff! the depot master split a snore. 
“Who's that?’ 

“Me,” answered the voice of Mel Tobin, 
the sheriff. 

“Oh, I thought it was somebody.” 

“Asleep, eh?” 

“Naw.” 

“Yes you was.” 

“Tt wan't.” 

“If I was runnin’ this railroad and 
ketched you asleep on your job—” 

“You run this road! Judas_ priest! 
You couldn't run a wheelbarrer. If IL 
wanted a perm'nent sleepin’ job I'd try 
to look foolish, then mebbe I'd be elected 
sheriff.”’ 

“Huh. Such speeches are to be ex- 
pected from your kind. Us officers of the 
law is mis-under-stood by common folks. 
Lots of times when we're jest settin’ an 
thinkin the ignorant classes thinks we’re 
loafin’.” 


HE depot master laughed and brought 

his feet down off the desk with a 
bang. “Got some big case on hand as 
usual?” 

“Yessir, I have.” 

“Got a cablegram from 
Aisey, I suppose, sayin’—”’ 

“As a matter of fact, I’ve got a tele- 
gram from the police a-thorities of a cer- 
tain city orderin’ me to meet the next 
train here.”’ 

“So! What’s up?” 

“There’s a desperate criminal on it.” 

“On the telegram?” 

“The train, you galoot.” 

“Who is he?” 

*It ain’t a he, it’s a she.” 

“You don’t say! What's she been up 
to?” 

“T ain’t in po-session of the par-ticulars 
and if I was I wouldn't di-vulge ’em to 
the public. The chief of police of this 
certain city in-formed that this mornin’ 
she brought a ticket to this plaee and if 
she dis-em-barked here I was to hold 
her.” 

“On your knee?” 

“Oh, shut up.” 

“How you goin’ to be sure you're hold- 
in’ the right one? Mebbe you're goin’ 
to grab all the women that happen to git 
off.” 

“This par-ticular one is small, black 
hair and eyes, around twenty and petite.” 

“What's petite?” 

“It's Latin for—for—for, well it means 
she’s good lookin’.”’ 

“Say, Mel, if you need any help holdin’ 
her—”’ 

“You're a sense-less critter. Didn’t I 
tell you she was a desperate criminal?” 

“Then she knows too much to git off 
at the place she bought her ticket for. 
You'll jug the wrong girl.” 

““‘Never-the-less it’s my legal and law- 
ful duty as an officer of the law to 
watch and ob-serve this train.” 

“Git under motion then,” the depot 
master said, ‘for here she comes.” 

The northbound pulled in with a roar 
and a jerk as tho sore at having to stop 
at such a small place, as it probably was, 
and a woman got off. Another roar and 
jerk and the train was gone. The woman 
stood under the station lamps and looked 
about. Petite? Maybe that’s what you 
call it. Anyway she was small, black 
hair and eyes, perhaps twenty vears old 
and good-looking enough for anyone. Bill 
dug me in the ribs as we stood in the 
doorway. 

Mel waddled up to her, raised his hat 
and cleared his throat. 

“Are you a taxi driver?” she asked in 
a voice that fitted her appearance. 

“Madam,” Mel drew himself up,\“I am 
an officer of the law.’’ 

“Oh!” She took a step backward, 
clutching her two suit cases. 

Mel stepped after her. ‘And, madam, 
it is my duty, my un-pleasant duty, to 
ap-pre-hend you.” 


Europe or 








“Me?” She looked at him, frighteneg 
if anyone ever was. ‘“‘Isn’t there a mis. 
take?” 

“The officers at the other end of the 
line may have made one, but I ain't,” Me} 
told her. “It is now my legal and lawfy) 
duty to place you under arrest, madam.” 

She looked at him, at the lonely station, 
at the switch lights blinking in the colg 
darkness, and burst out, “Oh, what shalj 
I do!” 

Mel was perfectly right, but, ali the 
same, I wanted to kick him. Anyone 
would have wanted to after hearing the 
girl’s voice. 


HEN Jim Bell stepped out of the 

shadow. He must have driven up in 
the stage just as the train pulled in ang 
overheard the talk. 

“Mel,” he said, in that hearty way of 
his, “‘you are a good old scout but yoy 
have the wrong number this time.” 

“Eh?” Mel spun around. ‘‘What’s that, 
Jim?” 

“T say I don’t want you to arrest this 
lady, Mel.” 

“You know her?” 

“Know her?” Jim laughed. “I'll say I 

do.”’ ‘ 
She gave him a look, followed by qa 
smile that had the kick in it. “Oh, 
Jimmy,” she cried. “I’m so glad you are 
here to explain things.” 

“Dien’t I tell you I would be here?” he 
returned her look. 

“Yes, 3ut you were late. In another 
moment this officer would have had the 
handcuffs on me.” She laughed. 

“Mel seldom makes’a mistake,” Jim 
said. “I don’t believe this one is his 
fault.” 

Mel lapped up that cream and began 
to purr. ‘‘Never-the-less,’” he said, ‘1 
must de-mand an ex-planation.’’ He 
turned his back and walked nearer the 
light where we could better see what a 
great man he was. 

Jim bent over to take the girl’s bags 
and it seemed to me her lips moved as 
tho whispering in his’ear. He picked up 
the bags and followed Mel. ‘‘There is no 
explanation,” he said, ‘‘except that this 
young lady is my cousin who has come 
here to teach music. If you want any 
more particulars see me in the morning.” 
He passed on to the sleigh and the girl 
followed him. 

Bill and I hooked our sleds on behind 
and, tho we listened more or less, we 
caught nothing that was said on the way 
up to the village. He drove straight to 
Betsy Taber’s boarding house, helped the 
girl out and picked up her bags. Half 
way up the walk he stopped and we 
could not help hearing him ask, 

“By the way, what is your name?” 

(Continued next week) 





TREES SUITABLE FOR ROADSIDE 
PLANTING 

Oaks are more generally useful for road- 
side planting than any other kind of tree, 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture. There are species of this 
tree native to nearly all parts of the 
country. Maples are next in importance 
for a large part of the country, but as the 
most-used species are not well adapted 
for the purpose, the selection must be 
earefully made. 

The most promising trees for the cooler 
dry regions are the green ash, black lo- 
cust, hackberry, thornless honey locust, 
and poplars, with box-elder, willows and 
poplars for the extremes of cold and 
drouth, according to Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1482-F, “Trees for Roadside Plant- 
ing.”” In warm, dry climates, the euca- 
lypts, or gums, the palms, the Jerusalen 
thorn, and the mesquite are good. 

Success in roadside tree planting, says 
the bulletin, depends on properly locating 
the plants along the highway, selectin 
suitable varieties, and adequately protect 
ing them from thoughtless persons, rovins 
stock and insects and diseases. 

The best effects in roadside planting 
are usually produced by giving the pre- 
dominant place to the common plants of 
the neighborhood, using introduced plants 
in subordinate positions. Next in des 
ability are plants from regions having 
similar growing conditions, either in this 
country or abroad. 

The bulletin gives the characteristics 
of the different regions thruout the coun- 
try and suggests trees that may be ex- 
pected to grow in each. A copy of the 
publication may be obtained free, as long 
as the supply lasts, by writing to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. Cc. 
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ROCK PHOSPHATE INCREASES 
WHEAT YIELD 

On the Urbana, IIl., test plots, the land 
which was treated with residues, sweet 
clover and limestone yielded 44.3 bushels 
an acre, but when rock phosphate was 
used in addition the yield jumped to 55.7 
bushels an acre. Results which were 2 
close second to these were obtained on 
the Joliet soil experiment field where an 
increase of 11.2 bushels of wheat an acre 
was obtained as a result of the use of 
rock phosphate. On this field the us 
of the residues, sweet clover and lime- 
stone treatment gave a yield of 24.3 bush- 
els of wheat an acre, while the addition 
of rock phosphate to the soil treatment 
increased the yield to 35.5 bushels an 
acre, 
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Special Reduced Prices 


for CHRISTMAS 


Order any assortment, 10% discount on 500 1b. 
orders. 


Selected- 
ROYAL HERRING ®lectea-, 









eccccccccces 6c 

Loose Weather Frozen...... Ile 

PICKEREL Dressed and Headiess....... 12e 
WALL-EYED PIKE, Round........ l4ic 
Dressed....16¢ 

WHITEFISH, Large Dressed. 18e 
OCEAN PIKE, (Whiting).. .. 9c 
FLOUNDERS, Dressed & Headless ... 12¢ 
SALMON, Dressed & Headless.......... l4c 
BLACK COD, Dressed & Headless.....l4ic 
HALIBUT, Dressed & Headless..... o. 18e 


OUR SPECIAL, Fresh Dressed, Cleaned, Zero 
Frozen Royal Herring. Nothing better, per 
Ib. essaccecee ddaEN Nd cbbdeads conase c 
Or 100-1b. gr. wt., 85 Ib. net wt., per box..6.75 |~ 
SMOKEDTULIBEE WHITE- 
FISH, 10 Ib. boxes............ .......- 82.10 
SNHOKED FAMILY WHITE- 
FASH, 10 Ib. Doxes......... see e0+--- B25 
For quick service order from adv. Shipped from 
Minneapolis or Duluth, Minn,, at these prices. 
Add 4c per Ib. to these prices {f you want your 
shipment made from Mason City branch. Write 
for illustrated catalog TODAY. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
Dock D, Duluth, Minn. 
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LUMBER 


CHIX SAVED 
PAY FORIT/ 


ttep Your Losses! Raise every chick through 
weather. Easier to handle four hundred than 
bother with two hens. More profits. Earlier 
ad later raising. Positively wind and draft proof 
frwarmth. Sunsh' in every corner. Perfect 
tion — 2 doors —2 sets of windows — hinged 

nof, Slate surfaced roofing on both roofs. Entire build- 
ing made of st Sir - Comes in sections 
that bolt together. Grow your chicks in safety—with. 
atworry. Pays For Itself In Three Months, 


¢.F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 72 Exira, Iowa 


NO FOR PRICE 
BS CATALOG. 
W POULTRY RAISING” 




















KY 
Heed No Waste 


Hog Feeder 





Hogs push against 
dals on drum and 

5 ring feed down clean, 
fosd at the right speed. No 
waste, no spoilage, no 

chance of upsetting trough. Built of 22 
fauge galvanized steel, with wood trough 
and base. Capacity, 13 bushels. Easily 
set to feed any kind of ground feed, small 
train, shorts, middlings, shelled corn, tank- 






































age. Hinged cover lifts for filling. 
And a 


DOUBLE-USE TANK HEATER 


Warms water in tank to proper temperature 
for stock to drink, and at the same time with 
same fuel. brings water in an inside reser- 
voir up to boiling point to use for scalding 
feed. Heats water rapidly with little fuel— 
burns wood, coal 
or trash. Built for 
long service from 
16-gauge iron with 
welded seams, 
Com lete with 
smoke pipe and 
accessories, 
Write for prices on these guaranteed 
profit-savers. Agents Wanted. 


DANE MFG. CO, Dept. W, DANE, WIS. 

























No matter how old the case, or how 
lame the horse, it will pay you to try 


Fleming’s Spavin and Ringbone P 







a 
Use it under our guarantee—your money back 
if it doesn’t make the horse gosound. Oneappli- 
cation usually enough; sometimes two required. 
Intended for Bone Spavin, Ringbone, Sidebone, 
the established cases causing chronic eness. 
Fle 's Spavin Li $2 a bottle 
For a of anid $F ate bone 
and Sidebone and for Bog Spavin. Splint, Curb, 
Sof ents, etc. Write for FREE copy 
's Vest Pocket Veterinary Adviser. 

00 Union Stock 

ards, CHICAGO 

















Yene AUTOMATIC HOG WATERER ONLY 
So lamowarbestors needed, Wr $3.25 


for catalog, G. CO., 13 Ade Street, FOWLER, INDIANA | 

















NEXT WEEK ON THE AIR 

















Following is a 
belt farmers for 
12 to 18. 


radio program for corn 
the week of December 
Central standard time is given 


thruout. 
FARM PROGRAMS 
(Daily except Sunday) 
WLS (Chicago, 345)—12:00 noon, R. 


F. D. Club Dinner Bell Program; 6:00 p. 
m., Supper Bell Program. 


WHO (Des Moines, 526)—10:00 a. m., 
Wednesday and Saturday; 12:00 noon, 
daily. 

WMAQ (Chicago, 448)—12:10 p. m., 
Praire Farmer Program. 

WOI (Ames, 270)—12:45 p. m. 

WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—12:00 noon; 


7:30 p. m., Monday and Friday. 

WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—12:45 p. m. 

KFNF (Shenandoah, 461)—8:00 p. m., 
Monday and Tuesday. 

KFDY (Brookings, S. D., 306)—12:30 p. 
m., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. 

KOIL (Council Bluffs, 306)—7:00 p. m., 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. 

KMMJ (Clay Center, Neb., 229)—8:00 
a.m. 

WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 
WOI—10:30 a. m., Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. 

WOC (Davenport, Iowa, 
m., Monday to Friday. 

WLS—2:30 p. m., Homemaker’s Hour, 
Monday to Friday. 

WCCO—2:00 p. m., Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday; 10:45 a. m., Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. 

KFNF—1:30 p. m., Monday and Satur- 
day; 3:30 p. m., Wednesday. 

WQJ (Chicago, 448)—11:00 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Monday to 
Friday. 

WHT (Chicago, 400)—10:00 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday. 

KYW (Chicago, 536)—10:35 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Friday. 

KOIL—1:15 p. m., Monday to Friday. 

KFDY—12:30 p. m., Wednesday. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
(Monday to Saturday) 
KYW—6:00 p. m., Uncle Bob, 
Stories. 
WCCO—5:15 p. m., Children’s Hour. 
WMAQ—5:15 p. m., "Topsy Turvy Time. 


484)—3:00 p. 


Bedtime 


KFNF—4:30 p. m., Friday, Children’s 
Hour. 

WLS—5:50 p. m., Birthday Time; Sat- 
urday only, Ford and Glenn, Lullaby 
Time. 

WHO—7:00 p. m., Wednesday, Uncle 
Dutch. 

ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

KYW—Thursday, 8:00 p. m., Twenty 


Minutes of Good Reading. 


wcco—Saturday, 7:45 p. m., Fireside 
Philosophies. 

WSM-—Saturday, 7:30 p. m., Barn 
Dance. 

WLS—Friday, 10:00 p. m., Show Boat; 
Saturday, 7:30 p. m., National Barn 
Dance. 

WDAF—Saturday, 8:00 p. m., Around 
the Town. 


CHURCH SERVICES, DECEMBER 12 
Seed House Song 


KFNF—2:30 p. m., 
Service; 3:00 p. m., Men’s Gospel Team; 


6:30 p. m., Golden Rule Circle; 7:30 p. m., 
Church Service. 
WHO—11:00 a. m., Church Service. 
WCCO—10:50 a. m., Methodist Church; 
4:10 p. m.} Presbyterian Church. 
WQJ—10:45 a. m., People’s Church. 
WDAF—4:00 p. m., Vesper Service. 
KYW —11:00 a. m., Central Church; 7:00 
m., Sunday Evening Club. 
WLS—10:45 a. m., University of Chicago 
Chapel; 1:30 p. m., Chicago Church Fed- 


p. 


eration Chapel; 6:00 p. m., Little Brown 
Church. ; 

KOIL—11:00 a. m., Congregational 
Church. ete 

KFMX (Northfield, 337)—7:00 p. m., 
Carleton College Vespers. 

KMA (Shenandoah, 461)—8:30 a. m., 


11:00 a. m., 7:30 p. m. ; 
WOC—6:30 p. m., Church Service. 
WOAW (Omaha, 521)—9:00 a. m., 2:30 

and 9:00 p. m. 


FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Sunday, December 12— 


WOC—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 


Program; 10:00 p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 


phony. 

WHO—5:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Orches- 
tra: 7:30 p. m., Hotel Fort Des Moines 
Orchestra. 

wcco, Woc, WGN—8:15 p. m., 
water Kent Hour. 

WLS—12:15 p. m., Organ Concert, Elsie 
Mae Look; 12:45 p. m., WLS Trio. 

WGN (Chicago, 303)—9:15 p. m., Music 


At- 


Room. 
WQJI—8:00 p. m., Central Trust Com- 
pany Chorus. 
Monday, December 13— 
KMMJ—8:30 p. m., Juvenile Band. 
KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert; 11:00 p. m., 
Old Time Music. 
KMA—9:00 p.-m., Farnham Trio. 
WDAF, WCCO—9:00 p. m., Grand Opera. 
WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker Tea Room 
Orchestra; 8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 


| often other restrictions. 
| only a Greek 











| still looms large. 





Tuesday, December 14— 
KMA—9:00 p. m., May's Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. 


KMMJ—8:30 p. m., Kilima Hawaiians. 

Wwoc, WCCO—7:00 p. m., The Vikings; 
8:00 p. m., Everready Hour. 

W HO—7:30 p. m., Fourteenth Cavalry 
Band; 8:30 p. m., Paul Stove, Pianist. 
Wednesday, December 15— 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert; 11:00 p. m. 
Old-Time Music. 


WDAF—8:00 p. m., Ivanhoe Band and 
Glee Club. 
WGN—9:00 p. m., Arabian Nights En- 


tertainment. 


WLS—8:00 p. m., “On the British Isles,” 


Musicans’ Club;- 8:30 p. m., Chicago 
Heights Women’s Chorus; 9:15 p. m., 
Garrett Glee Club. 

Thursday, December 16— 


WQJ—7:00 p. m., Calumet Band. 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Old-Time Songs. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker Tea Room 
Orchestra; 8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 

woc, WCCO, WGN—8:00 p. m., Clie- 
quot Club; 9:00 p. m., Goodrich Program. 
Friday, December 17— 

KFMX—10:00 p. m., Organ Concert. 


WoOC—7:30 p. m., Moorman’s Melody 
Mixers. 

WDAF, WOC—8:30 p. m., La France 
Orchestra. 


Wwoc, WCCO, WDAF—9:00 p. m., Whit- 
tall Anglo Persians. 

WLS—7:30 p. m., Northwestern 
9:00 p. m., Clarion Quartet. 

WCCO—8:00 p. m., Nash Finch Band; 
9:30 p. m., Luther Male Chorus. 
Saturday, December 18— 

woc, WCCO, WGN—8:00 p. m., Balkite 
Hour, New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Octet; 





RADIO CONDITIONS IN FOREIGN 
LANDS 


Broadcasting stations are now operat- 
ing in practically every country of Eu- 
rope, some of them having several sta- 
tions. There are stations in most of the 
larger cities of Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
South America, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. Japan and India in 
Asia also have broadcasting, tho the de- 
velopments are slower there than in most 
of the other countries. These stations 
range in power from 16,000 watts at Dav- 
entry, England, down to 1,000 watts or 
less in other parts of the world. 

The United States radio listeners are 
about the only ones who can own and use 
a receiving set without paying a tax or 
license. These fees range from 50 cents 
a year up to whatever the traffic will 
bear, and the radio sets are licensed and 
registered much as our automobiles are 
in this country. In addition, there are 
Thus, in Greece 
may own a receiving set; 
in Germany, persons of Slav origin can 
not own sets, and so on. 7 





PURCHASING POWER TO NEW LOw | 
é 


MARK 
Total crop production this year is above 
the average in quantity but below the 
average in quality, says the Department 
of Agriculture in its December report on 


the agricultural situation. 
The department’s index of purchasing 
power of farm products is placed at 81 


for October, a new low for the season, 
compared with a pre-war base of 100. 
Total production of all crops, according 
to the report, is apparently about 3 per 
cent larger than last year’s, and in pro- 
portion to the nation’s population about 
2.4 per cent above the average per capita 


production of the last five years. The 
composite quality of fifteen important 
crops, excluding cotton, fruit, winter 


wheat and sweet potatoes, appears to be 
about 5 per cent below the last ten-year 
average. 

The drop in the purchasing power in- 
dex to 81 for October is attributed in part 
to lowered cotton prices, ‘‘altho the down- 
ward trend,”’ says the department, is not 
explainable in terms of any single crop. 
Some products are showing good returns 
this year and some exceedingly poor. It 
is, perhaps, roughly accurate to say that 
the season has been favorable to live- 
stock producers as a whole, but it has 
brought discouragement to growers of 
such important cash crops as_ cotton, 
fruit and spring wheat.” ? 

Discussing conditions in the south, the 
department says: ‘“The cotton situation 
The cotton market has 
steadied in recent weeks and is seemingly 
adjusting itself, with minimum fluctuation 
to the prospect of large supplies. Re- 
ports indicate that ample credit is avail- 
able to prevent any general forced liquida- 
tion by growers. So far as this season’s 
crop is concerned, it would appear that 
the south is in position to send it to mar- 
ket in orderly fashion, and so realize as 
good a return as possible in view of the 
general supply and demand situation. 

“Cotton exports from August 1 to mid- 
November ran about 150,000 bales ahead 
of the same period last year, and domes- 
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PROTECTION 
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ERVICEABIL- (=i) 
ITY is the one @ranY 
final proof of quali- ‘ 
in sheet steel. 
“GLOBE” sheet steel prod- 
ucts have stood the test for 
Over two generations. Some 
farmer in your vicinity has 
used “GLOBE” Roofing or 
Siding. Ask him how it wears 
and you will have no doubt 
as to where your next order 
for sheet steel will be sent. 


Galvanized Roofing, 
Siding, Eaves Trough, 
Conductor Pipe, 
Ridge Roll and 
Culverts 
“GLOBE” products 
are made in our 
own mills, from 
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Globe Style “B”* 
Metal Shingles 


the production of 
the sheets to the final 
forming and cutting. Gntiadeteies 


The “GLOBE” trade- 
mark is your assurance of serviceable 
quality. Our catalog is full of useful in- 
formation. Send for it—it’s FREE. 


THE GLOBE IRON ROOFING 
& CORRUGATING CO. 


























Dept. 92 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dept. 92 } 
You may send me your complete catalog. 1 

Name | 

1 

Address 1 

' 
tic mill consumption was around 175,000 


Stocks of cotton goods are 
demand situation is 
But the climax chap- 
ter in this cotton story remains to be 
written next year. In the cotton situation 
there is a clear warning for next year. 
“Cheap cotton has its reactions in other 


bales greater. 
low. The general 
reasonably strong. 


fields: Cheap cottonseed means a lowered 
price scale on concentrated feeds; such 
feeds for a typical dairy ration now show 
the lowest price index in four years. It 
means competition for lard, so much so 
that lard now sells down near the same 
price per pound as the live hog. It may 
have some meaning for wool growers. 
Cotton and wool prices usually move in 
fairly close relationship, but in recent 


months cotton has been selling at a con- 
siderable disparity. This fact, coupled 
with the evidences of steady expansion in 
breeding flocks thruout the west, may 
well have some attention from sheep rais- 
ers who are disposed to look ahead.” 

The movement of wheat to market dur- 
ing October is reported as slightly larger 
than in the same month last year, but 
below the October movement in other re- 
cent years. Considerably more corn came 
to market than during October in recent 
years. Hog and cattle receipts showed a 
seasonal increase, but were slightly be- 
low October last year. Sutter receipts 
were somewhat below last year’s. 


LEATHER FROM RABBIT SKINS NOT 


PRACTICABLE 
Persons who raise and sell rabbits in 
considerable numbers for feed purposes 


have had high hopes of turning the hides 


into a valuable by-product for the pur- 
pose of tanning into light leather. Ex- 
tensive tests made by the United States 


Bureau of Standards indicate that rabbi 
skins have not enough value as leather 
to pay for the cost of handling and tan- 
ning. 


In the first place, the hides nearly al- 


ways have defects in the way of soft 
spots, holes due to warbles and other 
enemies, cuts, healed sores, and so on. 


This alone largely makes the teather from 
them of no value except for smaH novelty * 
goods. Secondly, the hides are thin 
and easily torn that the leather, even 
where free from defects, has little power 
to resist wear, and in the majority of 
cases will tear about as easily as heavy 
wrapping paper. Hence it would seem 
that the leather is of little practical use 
and hardly worth the cost of tanning. 


so 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 10, 199 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 














study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 


the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 93 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale pric elevel. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction, 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 




















FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve nerth-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May-lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.36 per cwt..for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. * May rib 
sides indicate a price of $10.25 for hogs 
next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
November 20, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 131 per cent, grain 
90 per cent, livestock 85 per cent, 
lumber 105 per cent, ore 89 per cent, 
and miscellaneous merchandise 111 per 
cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
53%ec, week before 50%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 235 c, week before 2354,c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 54c, week before 

ducks, last week 23c, week before 
28c; fat hens, last week 22c, week before 
23%c; spring chickens, last week 22c, 
week before 23%c. 











The Week’s Markets 























Fisher's index number ...... | 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... [| 135 93 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 151 1023 
Canners and cutters ........ 134 104 
Feeders ........... rr eaeeN co 
HOGS—At Chicago 
ease WOES cevcecssecssees 7] 163] 106 
LE DOO 600086 scree eNeures | 167| 105 
_ errr | 178) 99 
BOWS 6500s casas reese neanesss } 150) 111 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
NDE “ns ncduciicins shisseenst ce eee 


~WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston| 140] 79 
























































Ligh _tcow_ hides, at_Chicago} 80] 96 
GRAIN 
“At Chicago— | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed -...s2ss000 116 93 
nate, Bio. B White ..cscccene 109} 111 
Wheat, No. B red ..cccccsevs 125} 76 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 125 77 
On towa Farms— 

Corn 118} 102 
Oats . wcseees 98} 109 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee| 97] 74 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... | 140 102 
Bran, at Kansas City ..2.se« | 143 86 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... | 120} 89 
HAY 
No, 1 timothy, at Chicago. .| 124] 92 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City) 109) 86 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ..... Se ae 106 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 37 119 
Timothy seed, at Ghicago.... 79 Zl 
Cotton, at New York ....... | 92 60 
Hews, at ChICABO ....00000. | 165 103 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Oo errr | 119 91 
i Perr rrrre i Te | 37| 95 
RD... cc Visawncaowcencebarwens |} 192 100 
MAGN conconitaiinn Cua eaunsle sno 160, 91 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— | | 
DEO nxdkdns Choe Vdh OER EADS 118 97 
DE xckapsavthe bens sakeases 119 98 
Oats— | | 
DOM aswikansbagiesesos baewes | 97 105 
DME 6oibwkd sansa eeeeheeeee | 98, 102 
Wheat— | | 
DS 5inckssncededeniaawdsee | 117 83 
PAE? schxauohisus shmeeneurecy | 114] 88 
Lard— | 
MURR oon senda eecuseuwnsr | 118 91 
BEARS oksitaw sw seehesbe bon bean | 116| 91 
Sides— | ' 
SADOAET isiccnavinsseceesen { 136] 98 
PO ices swab dae aks hal eee | ~127| 100 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connelsville ...... 108} 106 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 141) 95 
Copper, at New York ....... 83) 94 
Crude petroleum, at N. oYrk| 161) 95 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash-} | 
DOO ~ «<n 5ccaeehaboe { 193] 113 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 184) 105 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and @ B (finish) 222) 97 
i IE LIS ee 153! 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of October ,....... 222) 96 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,| | 
at New York ..... eRe ee 95) 94 
Industrial stocks ............ 221] +104 
Ratiraad stocks ........200%- 107) 110 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 











CATTLE 
|} | |2 
| ee bs 
~ ~ nH 
il = oo 
| ‘ot ole 
E =] 8 
| Oo!|uU{# 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | 
Choice and prime— 
Le, WREIE Ss56s00s es oo 110.75/11.70/10.42 
Week before ....:....{10.80/11.55/10.15 
Good— | 
WORE: is voce kece ex | 9.88 10.88 9.50 
Week before ...c.0s0< | 9.88/10.88) 9.38 
Medium— | | 
ERC WOOK) ods 08.605-0 7.95) 9.12) 8.00 
Week before ...cccce. [ 8.02] 8.88] 7.70 
Common— | | | 
ERR WOOK se ivwscen eee | 6.12! 6.38] 6.12 
WOOK WDOEFOTS. 24 .00605% | 6.20} 7.25) 6.08 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
EMRE WOOK oc cccandcccs 112.00 12.88/11.62 
Week before ....<6.00 11.90)12.62)11.45 
Medium and good— | | 
TAGE WEEK esac eccscis | 9.35/10.56! 9.38 
Week before 2.20000 { 9.56/10.16| 8.98 
Common— | | | 
Emel. WEGK oc cesddaesn | 6.25! 7.38] 6.25 
Week before ,........ | 6.25| 7.12| 6.20 
Butcher cattle— | | | 
Heifers— | } 
BABE WEEK ssiwinesnwe | 8.72] 9.50] 8.75 
Week Defore 2. see | 8.88) 9.38] 8.75 
Cows— | 
Oe es, SO Eee | 6.42! 6.58] 6.32 
Week before .escicsss | 6.55] 6.4 2| 6.38 
Bulls— } 
Pe a ene | 6.00! 6.42) 5.90 
Week before ...cecess 6.00) 6.38 95 
Canners and cutters— | | 
TMMC WOOK 2. iia ss0%50s | 4.18} 
Week before .......:- | 4.25} 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
RY OOK nok os assiows | 7.85) 
Week before ......... 7.85! 
Cows and heifers— | | 
TART WRECK can wakeeunes 31 





Week beft re 





Heavy (250 Ibs. | 7 
Beet WEEK was. cisiveces -45'11.88'11.48 
Week before 95!11.58!11.25 

Medium (200-250 


Last week .. 11.45/11.85/11.50 





Week before . -98}11.55/11.25 
Light (150-200 lbs.)— | | | 

EGE WOOK bc taciccce oo /11.25/11.75/11.45 

Week before ..sccccee 10.89/11.45/11.30 


Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
weoeveeees o{11.00!11.58/11.40 


Last week 
Week before ........ {10.65 11.45 11.25 


Smooth and rough heavy } 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | 
up— } 


| 






























Last week ..cecceceess{10.88/10.82/10.38 
Week before ........./10.32/10.38/10.08 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | | 
EMRE WOOK a cccinckaccas fess s okt eile 
Week before seeeeeeeeles es o{10.50/11.62 
Stock pigs— } | 
EMSS WEE vcccvacciecice {lO J0lascosftiiee 
i LS i eee 110.50]..... 111.62 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
medium to prime— 
ee Sear -12/12.65/11.92 
Week before ........./12.32/13.20/12.38 
Lambs, culls and common | 
BE WOOK 2. ciccccccesl DOM 9.75) 9.25 
Week before .........] 9.75{10.50! 9.62 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— 
Last week 9.25] 9.75] 9.12 
Week before 9.25/10.62] 9.38 
Ewes, medium to ch 
Last week 5.00] 5.80) 5.25 
Week before .........{ 5.25] 5.50] 5.00 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week ......eeee+-{22.12/12.05/11.12 
Week before ........./12.00/12.50/11.50 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice, 























































































































HAY 42,000 bushels, as eompared with 17,000 
bushels for the week before and 951,99 
| > bushels for the same week last year, 
4 ioe EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
= 3 | oe Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
i} ei 90 November were 8,524,000 pounds, as com. 
Ee 3 | S pared with 5,723,000 pounds for the weal 
o) am; O before and 5,332,000 pounds for the Same 
- aioe = k last year. Exports of .pork 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | | | Pier lr ee: x the 
te fete } Pn ourth week in November were 10,764,4 
nog ek eee ea Pid Sie PE pounds, compared with 12,195,000 pounael 
reg No Le cece verecicee Me eae the week before and 16,125,000 pounds fop 
a es | the same week last year. 
RE IN ooo ap as aleiaiepduiie stealnes |22.00 : be 
WERE MOIDES  os5¢-ceestfonGeoess 121.50 r - 
> — .. oer ‘eas Je1.00l21.801 Livestock Receipts and Prices 
Week Before .iccccoce 21.00) 21.50] Hog prices are 108 per cent of the ten. 
Alfalfa, No. 1— year average, as contrasted with 94 per 
Pe OR ccaeweeseeee 18.50/20.00} ; cent for fat cattle, 78 per cent for sheep 
Week before .........{18.50/20.00) | and 93 per cent for lambs. ’ 
Alfalfa, standard— | | | The following table gives data as to 
[i TE Scsesccgunss 17.50/18.25 percentage of ten-year average for re. 
= —. before ere ah ime ceipts and prices as they have prevaileg 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | week by week for the past eight week 
Last MOG cceeecbe vies 16.00!16.00 Each week is compared with the ten-yeal 
Week BDOTOTS coccccse: 16.00 16.00! average of the corresponding week, thug 
Sa . | ‘ | os | 6 | eliminatnig seasonal bias. 
i os vee ane es en .50| 9.25/13 
Week before .. 1.1... 8.50, 9.25/12.50 | tHOGS 
GRAIN 2 
= 2 i=} 3 
c = |] @ A ‘ RO 
om = } bar] n 
= = Y Geioeer® S10 12 ci ecceces 53 
- ~ | * 5 October 15 to 21 wvsicccas 67 
com, Me — | fT | ~ £ October 22 to 28 i. ccccss. | 
Last week ....| .77% .76 80 12 October 29 to Nov. 4..../ 92 
Week before ..| .72%, .74 | 186 | .70% | November 5 to 11........ | 98 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | | | November 12 to 18........ 74 
Last week ....| .76%! .72 | .77 1 November 19 to 25........| 64 
Week before ..| .71%| .71 | .74 | .69% | November 26 to Dec. 2..| 85 
Gorn, No. 4Y¥— | 
Last Week .:...-tf 10%) stk bee | .67 SCAVTCE - — 
Week before 4 .69%1, .69 |...... “67 October 8 to 14 ..!...... | 88) 97 86 
Oat=_ | | al 15 to = ee 98| 99 86 
Last week ....] .48 | .44 | .46 -| .40%6 ctober 22 to 28 .........| 120) 110! 85 
Week before 1.) 145 | 4119! 144 | 1391 | October 29 to Nov. 4....] 85) 89) 7 
ba rlaa | | cas tas ed Ee: eno | 102; 108) 8% 
Last week ....! .64 | November ee | a ere 99 96 87 
nck takees es eae November 19 to 25..... as+[ 72] 82! 99 
Rye— | ; November 26 to Dec. 2../ 101] 89! 94 
Last week ....| .94% ’ 
Week before ..! .94 | e auger — 7 
Wheat, No. 2ihard ectober 8 to 14 oreo wees 112| 110} 82 
Last’ week ..../1.43%/1.35 [1.39 {1.28 October 15 to 21 ......... 79, 92) 85 
Week before ..1.39%4 1.33 [1.38 [1.26 oe: a mene 83; 94 78 
— ctober 2 Oe POY. O56 vin 75} 92 79 
FEEDS November 5 to 1l........ 74/92] 80 
November 12 to 18........ 68} 82] 77 
ela 4, November 19 to 25........ | %} 79] 7 
¢o/ =| eS] ¢ November 26 to Dec. 2..| 122) 113) 2 
3 z|e¢|o|¢ *LAMBS 
ail S = 
se a}oa| @ & Optaber 5 tO 34 v5 cc656-s | 112] 110] 100 
PA Sls “a October 16 to 22 sic sews 79} a2 104 
5 2156 5 October 22 to 28 ......... 83! 94! 103 
5 Mid tea) a or 29 i ae ee 75 92) 100 
ran— | November 5 to 11........ 74 92! 100 
Last week... ./27.50/22.75/24.25 27.00] November 12 to 18........ 68 82; 8: 
i eek before. .|26.75 22.75/24.25 27.00) povemner ee re | 73| 79| 95 
Shorts— November 26 to Dec. 2..! 122] 113] 93 
Last week....| 27.00 25.00'33.00! rs i ; laa 
ak keine “00'25.00'33.00 Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
yet tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
Hominy feed— | | seven market 
Last week.. 30.00 nm Sih 
Wook beaters. 2 "30°09 tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
Linseed meal— | y 
:. Si COTTONWOOD VALUABLE TIMBER 
Last week....!46.25......'43.50 Many do not appreciate how valuable an 
a bch on ae vee /43.50 asset a commonplace tree like the cotton- 
o (41 er resents | | wood may become under conditions suit- 
Taat week... .199:00 j able for its growth. A recent survey in 
Week before. .!29.007 | | Iowa shows that cottonwood tracts thir- 
Tankage— | ty-five years old on overflow lands not 
Rast week....|..... 73.00'..... 90.00'75.00 | suited to agriculture have produced an 
: Week before..!..... 10:00) ..5..0:5 |90.00|75.00 { annual return of 810 per acre in addition 
ee | } 07.15 to six per cent compound interest on the 
ell apace: eleeeee eoeseisesccicvcce 775 j money invested. 
Wann i | Other waste areas in Iowa planted to 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 











| ~ 
7 gv ° 
bee eS) fet Be 
3 ae ea 
ro¥ aa aa 
British sterling ex- ¢ 
change— 
Last week .......'$4.867 |$4.850 oo.7 
Week before ..... TRAE RS | 4.850 30.7 
French franc— | | 
Last week ....... 198 -03810! 19.7 
Week before At ER Aer | .03645| 18.9 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1956 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.01. These bonds are 4% per 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $14.72, week be- 
fore $14.07. Chicago—Last week $12.90, 
week before $12.02. 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13%e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22.25 
and cotton at New York 12.45c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 58%4%c 
for new, oats 37%c, wheat $1.21. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the fourth week 
in November were 6,023,000 bushels, as 
compared with 5,917,000 bushels the week 
before and 8,182,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
fourth week in November were 104,000 
bushels, compared with 75,000 bushels for 
the week before and 39,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. Exports of oats 
for the fourth week of November were 








cottonwoods have yielded in fence posts 
alone a profit of $5.67 to $7.39 per acre 
annually above six per cent on the in- 
vestment. These cottonwood posts are 
of very little value untreated, but when 
creosoted according to directions given in 
free bulletins put out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and by 
the different agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, make posts that can be depended 
upon for twenty-five to thirty-five years 
of service. An annual net profit of $7.39 
per acre is probably more than the av- 
erage farmer makes on his corn or oat 
crops. Where the timber tract is so situ- 


| ated that the tops can be marketed at 4 
| good price in the shape of cordwood, or, 





better still, when this material can be 
marketed for paper pulp uses, the returns 
will be very considerably increased. 





CALIFORNIA COUNTIES PROVIDE 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Forty-six of the fifty-eight California 
counties now have county-wide library 
service. One or more county libraries are 
reported from each of thirty-three of the 
forty-eight states, but in no state have 
they been so extensively developed as in 
California. Within the past few months 
three new counties in that state—Mn2rin, 
Plumas and Mariposa—have arranged for 
library service, according to information 
received recently from the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Marin county has established an inde- 
pendent county library. Plumas and Mar- 
iposa counties, each with a small popula- 
tion, have contracted for library service 
with adjoining counties that have well- 
established county libraries, instead of 
creating separate libraries for their use. 
In Mariposa county the arrangement did 
not increase the tax rate, as the road tax 
was reduced in order to extend library 
privileges to the residents of the county. 
In providing libraries the county super- 
visors of this county complied with 4 
strong demand from the people in all 
parts of the county. 
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I bring you blessed 


a yp, relief from pain~ 
> y Wal f/ Set 











“STIFF” NECK, LAME BACK, CROUP. 
EARACHE, COLD IN CHEST, SPRAINS 
Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“The old gray mare used to WHEN I come to your house, and I’ ll 
go into the ditch now and then, Wi there soon, and at regular inter- 
but she generally got out under : vals throughout the year, don’t let me forget to 
her own power.” 7 ED } The“McConnon Show you RHEUM NALL, one of McConnon’s 150 

Sf Man” calls regu- Quality Products. It’s the finest pain reliever a- 

HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST A, ler ly et yout going. Easy to apply, comes in tube form, keeps 

TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? ' est. reliable Woe Wndefinitely and costs but little. The oily base of 

for him and his RHEUM NALL contains rare, healing aromatic 

ray Ey line of 150 Qual- ils. On application to the sore spots, first there’sa 

A Ol d FE ° d 7 Si ; Gy Products. cooling sensation—then a gentle warm glow. The 

n rien 4 eet J oil, with its rare healing agents is quickly absorbed 

of Yours ; Bam > intothe skin. Suddenly the pain is pone. and you’re 

\ p g feeling fine. Prove it to yourself. Mail coupon 

te 2 ”? 

Every horse owner knows , Ss Y for FREE trial tube. The McConnon Man 

’ ; Dealers in McConnon Home Remedies, Extracts, Spices, Toilet 

page came ih Helps, Household Necessities. Quality for a Quarter Century. 

iN Og : . WANTED—Man to Earn $5° - $20° Daily 
fistula and other ailments. ' 

° wy : We are looking for a good steady man in your locality to own 

Easy to use. Leaves no scar (! - ——- big pey Saamneee, ‘<- on er Fy = — 

: _ ‘4 orders and make your profit. We supply capital an urnis. 

OF blemish. At your drug gy J goods on credit, advertising helps, etc., to start with. Big, 

gist’s, $2.00 a bottle, or | = A >- ey colette, bog cxeliohes frm becks you up. Let wn oned you 

A : | = > A new the cConnon Plan’’—tells you all about it. 
—— us On receipt | —\\"G{V . No obligation. Send coupon. TODAY. 
of price. 


The Lawrence-WilliamsCo. \ VY New” |: 4) 1 One of the 150 


cammauaed fi Boe: zs 2 y, : wee CON NONS P RODUCT 


CAUSTIC (ee cA Quarter Century of Quality 


BALSAM Satie nn mt 
Contest closes December 20, so send = & CO., Deski412 310. ard St. "Winona, Minn. 
eee, TRIAL PREE we ease send me FREE TRIAL TUBE of Rheum Nall. 
‘ >) 









































D FOR HUMANS, TOO your postcards right away. 
Goo In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will TUBE 


be awarded for the full amount of the Just mail coupon 


prize tied in each tying contest. 


Oy g tae i State 
Sy AZ % nterested | 














A Y POOR OPINION OF LIFE 
Sen Zragter | KS The doctor had just been visiting an 

yas ay Trish patient, and as the man’s wife was 
wa“ * . : showing him out he said to her: “Your 
husband‘s not so well today, Mrs. Ma- 
loney. Is he sticking to the simple diet 
I prescribed?” 


“He is not, sorr,’’ came the reply. ‘‘He 
says he’ll not be after starvin’ himself 
to death just for the sake of livin’ a few 


ae) years longer.”’ 





‘iktetmoaies Champion F a g -P it y 
B z | Doctor: “I don’t say that all lawyers otl-alled Biles, or 2 $ ou ” 
A ert . oseée ros.. Nc. are villains, but you'll admit that your ia oan deaeane Gar ie yonen. (oy: a 
profession doesn’t make angels of men.” Now we have added Hog and 
; SAINT PAU L , M INN. Lawyer: ‘‘No—you doctors certainly de _ Poultry Houses to solve hous- 
FAIR GRADING MOST MONEY -have the advantage there.” ing problems for hogs, sheep, poultry. Raise every pig 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST —_—_—— : profitable with Champien Round Heated | | 
Visitor: “To what do you attribute 2! Hog Houses. Chick losses from chilling and disease 


your long life, Uncle?” 


Oldest Inhabitant: ‘Well, I don’t right- / i ous Champion Silo.” Champion Modern 
ly know. Several of the patent medicine ’ Equipment is the surest way to a big- 
companies is bargaining with me now.” se ur ger farm income. . mm a 
Ri | pate ; | SYBEST HOG HOUSE §2f980%22,,, 





“T have just bought a new set of bal- They never wear out. Holds 6 sows and litters ‘s Autom atic 
a p> C e "0 eather. cientifical 

You want your valuable hides and furs loon tires. J e ‘ . Ee poded w th sunlight. 4 

tanned by a firm = is — Vor twen- “Funny, I didn’t know you even had a b 

ty-two years we have servec 1e American ” 

public as custom tanners, furriers and taxi- | balloon. 


,dermists. Make fur coats, robes and fine —_—_-—— COMBINATION POUL Y HOUSE 
‘rr, “Getisfaction guaranteed, THE REAL DANGER Eaves chicka. The most permanent sanitary and ULTRY becoser bee 
Free Illustrated Catalog z . built, creosoted of p ainted. Round- ~no cold Corners. gs 
Write To d Aunt Martha (shopping for a parrot): i wondeetel eo ¥ bomge, 


i 
Ny ” 22 , accnre > son? 2 i M 
’ Lon Ti — ean —~ — = = ‘_s i in sections. Mounted on skids. “Made in 3 
o the use of shocking la age? e Get pa / 
i it?” Our Prices 
E AN did you get it? ' ; j H Save money. Write today for complete in- /-« 
US. E. First St. Moines Proprietor: “From a sailor, ma’am, : formation and present low p) Fices, mention-  // 
—. but te ing the equipment you are ‘are inte ted 

Aunt Martha: “Oh, that’s all right~ 
just so you didn’t get it from one of those 
flappers.”’ 














have the hides. COWNIE, the old 


zs : 
ie hes eee toe er eee A SELFCANNOUNCER fe, The Corn Sheller Your Father Used 


ht this way you retain for yourself the full value and 


Say profits that are otherwise made out of your hides. She: “It’s nearly six weeks now since AB orf] ‘6 rT) 
FREE SAMPLES ff oe — * aes baby was born. Have you told the reg- ye - . } HOCKING VALLEY 
feolarge ill strated catal tabdieens istrar yet?” '& oF ; 
filinformation and pri ces, Write today. qe \ He: “If the registrar lives anywhere f HE standard sheller with which all others are 
té within a ten-mile radius he'll know al- compared. Almost every manufacturer of 
\ sake. f -4 shellers has tried to copy it, and the most that 
—— : 2 { has been claimed by any competitor is that it is 
be RE a % nH 64 “just as good as the Hocking Valley.” It fully 
THE BEST COMES HIGH i $iaes a | j deserves all of its popularity. It is carefully made 
(nervously): “And will the op- ! 4 of the best material that can he gotten, is finished 


Patient sly 4 > s fi 
ROBES $ 1 0.00 eration be dangerous, doctor?” : ; g as handsome - 4 as a Pon ee of furniture, and . al- 
Doctor: ‘“‘Nonsense! You couldn't buy 7 . : He wi ays perfectly sati actory _,in its working. It is 
FUR COATS $20.00 a dangerous operation for forty dollars.” j fuuniehed ¢ ither with or without fan feed table, 
Tioned and Lined from Horse or beef hides. Lamb allie ae : and pulle} ; 
lined Gauntlet Fur Mitts $3.00. Low prices on tanning GOOD HOUSEKEEPING - eum Ha Ask Your Implement Dealer, or Write 


lumess and lace leathers. Write for circular, tags 4 a “ . nae 

id samples : ‘ Mrs. Gadsby is broad-minded but eco- a eal } SC HAMILTON SEED & COAL Co. 
UBER VRER TANNING co., Owatonna, Minn. | nomical—very economical, in fact. The ad AA  —_— ‘ee DISTRIBUTORS 

other morning she caught the ice man a : rere CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SWEE T kissing the cook. 
“Did you fire her?’ asked Mr. Gadsby, 
wiloOveER alarmed, when he heard about it. 
“Oh, no,” his wife replied. ‘“‘But I gave 





53 Market St, 








SCARIFIED S050 BU: her strict orders not to let it happen again 


Ww free sam: tee and special wholes till after he had put the ice in the box.” 
ew s tested. teed EL 
: Diner: ‘Waiter, there’s a fly in myy 
ice cream.” ‘ ; ' back guarenen e 

Waiter: “Let him freeze; it will teach if not satisfied ta The Newman Shear Cut Grinder and Elevator grinds, 
BERS Ce, on Alfalfa, ,Alsike, him a lesson. The little rascal was in the -. screens and elevates—in only ONE operation—whict 
=" SEED cO., Box 1004, CLARINDA, lowa soup last night.” saves you real money and labor. 
— f The detachable bolter will screen all material ground 
5 c d R id DOUBTFUL Ze nnene Nee and also serves as an oat huller. 

n Cedar Rapids The Frenchman did not like the look of cm wilt ship the You can not afford to be without the Newman. Write 
a barking dog barring his way. your approval today for full details. 


“Tt’s all right,” said his host. ‘Don’t 

Hotel Magnus you know the old proverb, ‘Barking dogs a ; ” NEWMAN GRINDER COMPANY 
don’t bite’?’’ itt y FORT DODGE, IOWA 

sai Fireprect Recme Ah, yes,” said the Frenchman, “I know 

$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher ze proverbe, you know ze proverbe; but, 

——— ze dog, does he know ze proverbe?”’ 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 10, ig9gM@pAL- 
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rn Our Readers Market... 


se a Look for what | you need nr 






























Sell what you wish through these columns 


9, 


RATE | RATE 8c PER WORD 7 ‘THE | eee AND ADDRESS hg 


end cach initial or ell camber le sou renga aa ove word, 
Remittaac 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“4 a, - 2] Re for a Peo me lng of twenty words. I yen Pa 
noe oe ms init > 4 this wt inta’thas : a ps 
> = fetog, a ae ay, vei a ely pe oil a 
a (0 
pected, 
poss: 
FARM LANDS MIS i 
CEL aI 
Sg ara SOUTH DAKOTA 7 o> ae ee POULTRY Aah 
. 8 No. Insertions SOUTH DAKOTA f. 3 ME = Sout 
3 4 an acre up depending =e from #16 | MATTRESSES at low factory” pric Suit and W | 
ete ; > on location an d es: any | ORPINGTONS, Buif and White; hatched 
are s.40 a a They will never be Bao Phar + egy Fogg Oia Bedding and from my “first and” sw vapeakes ae ete 
j akota produces eo bs r. s oo " ” : th S win. weathe 
6-06 | 6.73 | Sitalfa, smail grains. Real diversiifea. MILKING MACHIN seen gg OE ronn ggl Mag el Hoes 
Mon® ze ersiifca- ES shows; blood tested. Harper H : 
B76 188 good B genie Py pleasant climate; | FOR SALE—United two-unit milking Fin Mg ee 
> J 3 :0 ry; see i ‘i aie ine * 
6.00 | 8:00 | Homeseekers’ rates. ay cg > ge Pec wesc hg ts electric motor; used | MISSOURI University certified Buff Or = 
§.00 | $90 | scriptive circulars and all. information, | & Son, Mt._V Bits gg apaacaceai So cc, 5 cea tae range ane 
6.48 | 8.64 | Write to South Dakotz 2 : 7: : a eee oe oon § 
6.72 | 8.96 | Ticulture, Division 101, tae, 2 "De inch WAVE PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES Chas, Ellwood, Osborn, (Ry che Mr. BE oon s 
O71 88 | eaten ince ee » D ¥E you a camera? W LARGE ty Buff Orpi East 
} ; : = _ - \ ? rite ff ype Buff Orpington 
No ad 7.20 | 9.60 city; small Sapmcand seller soars neal a samples of our big magazines lle good color and weight: atched fae mater 
vertisement for less than $1.60 | ments. Lock Box 668, Sioux Falls, ae now to make better pictures and earn heavy layers; $2.50 to $3.50. Paul Joh om te 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please Kid — » * Falls, S. D. | money. American Photography, 138 Cz sen, Route 4, Denison, Iowa 7 lity 
type or print your advertisement | x WASHINGTON era House, Boston, 17, Mass. omil me ieht i 
RELIABLE he ge ee planning a Chang= in location PLOWS oi PLYMOUTH ROCKS . at b 
B _will find it to their advantage in- y BARRE 4 J cent 
WE OF] OND COMPANIES vestigate the attractive farm motte rads ie. a, oe eee plow less than half dium, pen en ae ig Mer sgh 
E Oi "ER Merey Hopital Ser ee in eastern 1 Washington le pce nn PO Pave. . oe re mage plow? | credited’”’ diarrhea tested flock; wine More ¥ 
’ ge five per cent gold . Land values still low. Four dis Ford dealer for the | in show and est: fe ee tO 
MB Bang Bane Hd g ae epee . yur dis- answer. Ferguson-Sherman, I " and egg contests; pens mated fo; 
for at 100. Write | a with pleasant summers ville, Ind. , Inc., Evans- | me by Holterman; trap-nested Be ished | 
tor circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des and winters not too cold, contribute to $3, $5, $10. State ron Fa four years; eral da 
- eees ee weg ig conditions. Our 52-pige book- | ayes TYPEWRITERS L. Ruring, Gowrie, Iowa arm. Mrs. E fall all 
[EB OFFER high grade municipal et, “A Farm Home For You.’ describes | TYPEWRITER bar Whi b 
Wecpericn, Senda Wits he hi ad | MPM ee, oentT «WPS ren zou | atten Giver Qarenine,, Speciay valaws | “acverelsy Pishel dncot” areainy mae BS 
ent offerings yielding fr L Spokane Chamber of C <tal ngton, Oliver, % vi ) i strain; large Bis 
oer cent.  whecioak is = oS ES Dept. D, Spokane, Wash, Commerce, | mypewriter Sicmeees Set 8 bargain list. pas vigorous birds; $2.50 onc delayec 
Bldg. ,» Des Moines, Iowa. ‘ ° WISCONSIN. Moines, Iowa. j a eee ae oRELS an Se ee oe tl 
eaves Gauls aon a anke inal ATTRACTIVE farm as SRELS—Barred Rock  cockerels, gy or th 
Se ostmer y tAC 2 farm 
your surplus funds. Jas. ‘ a ro 500 acres in heart Bos po Ad aale: PATENT ATTORNEYS wae hone ae x” tose wi forty gh 
& Co., Equitable Bldg., Des Moines : farm area, near Hartford, Wis. Washin - BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Correctionville laa Dora Welsch, try 20 
— ton county. Thirteen substantial por patents and ree tai le manggy My ete 38 EXTRA choice White R k fe a 
MMISSION HOUSES eS es gee grain Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. # each, ten for $95, 1 — ee Mann. 
- : arns equippe i ie > ae. 7 
WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio James stanchions, calf Oy tak cone eee POULTRY Ht fhe 
station, broadcasts. produce markets hay barn, ice house, sheep and hog pain RHODE ISLAND REDS ae : 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins four concrete silos. Buildings wired for GEESE AND DUCKS y ‘  . 
ne Rapin A anette iPaper ge electric lights. Complete water system, | MAMMOTH Toulouse, Buff _. | SINGLE Comb Red cockerels; big bone pick, a 
oultry—ve al wanted for pre mium trade. For particulars and price,.address, E. L. Embden geese; Roue Buff and White | dark, even red color; bred for show and ficult 1 
DOGS OGS AND P! —- a ere Estate, Station ‘‘C,” Milwaukee, | Runner RR igh Roce en Bis gg OS og Rm | et dee es eg each; satisfaction J &" &° 
PET STOCK isconsin, : try Yards, Hampton low Mi a a oT a lly 
te , a. Iowa ’ 
TTONT : herds | 
SPECIAL sale on pedi ; ROUEN ducks, ; $2; drakes, $2.50; large, | S. C. R. I. Red cocke y re 
eae ket eee ping gn pups HELP WANTED are heaped young farm stock; welent credited flock. Saleen sere s Del om 
stocked — wit b pareate, | iy over- AGENTS WANTED Rudd, om. pounds. Ray Helmers, Write for description and prices. Mrs, ceased 
for reduced must move these pups. Write cana ETE ANT ED. , ued. = Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. 8. Presto’ 
teed. Woenderful selection in whites device wast P cleaning EBRED White Embden and Gra s 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- | Sweeps hans —— dries windows, Toulouse geese; young stock, $2 50-$3; BOO tS AN WHITES nme ag 
nels, Monticello, lowa, Box 66. | less than nance dlrs mops. Costs = stock, $4-35: good layers and breeders. ROSE COMB Rhode Island Whites, raised jg" h 
REGISTERED Police pups; satisfaction | Harper Brush Works 303 Third St Write, Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. exclusively for fourteen years; cocker- yond 
guaranteed; black and cream, ‘gray: field, Iowa. S, 303 rd St., Fair- ROUEN ducks and drakes; large siz fon ee ee ee omg 
males and females; ready to wean: $12.50, SIT $2 and $2.50; also White Embd e; eed. A. ¥. Brown, Jefferson, Iowa. Bhert 
Wilbur Day, Brighton, Iowa. Pao err ACT cane TY ATION WANTED $3.50. A. F. Brown, Jefferson a TURKEYS put in 
1ER = a er — Work on farm 1 é ri ThE P aia re oar 
oe — pups S_ for sale; remark- family; one boy age 16: pie Saeee WHITE _pekin by om and drakes; good GIANT Bronze turkeys; hens, $6; toms wb 
Summuads nies ent breeding, pedigrees | eNced at farming and purebred stoc as, Oo and $2.50; trio for $6. Mrs. $7; old toms, $10. This advertisement 
aie 1ed; also bred German Police fe- | Address, Box 28, Wallaces’ see _Stock. . E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. to appear but once. Mrs. Henry Finch 
een A econ nds aa _ nneis, Alton, Iowa, Moines, Iowa. 7 armer, Des x LEGHORNS North English, Iowa, ; 7 
IREL iS ge ae ee mama eS ene THITE Leg ES i i — 
Saar aba cc abel -aelets — wn aa | arene AES MEN nnn Saemek @ pacer <oes and chicks; big a WYANDOTTES 
you want a good | ch di Ee x ‘pedi INE PES BROOME ST te ag m.- Se ee ed now for spring ship- LIMITED number certified White Wy — 
son, Iowa. ° ee ee county to represent a well known oil | eg& bred 26 oes Ki 200 to 293-egs males; dotte cockerels; hatched at the lows ‘ 
company, ce on. eer A lint eng se oocr C on gs Se 16 ese Ae gee State College; March hatch; $5 e ae % 
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IOWA crop is short for this reason.—G. O. More corn in the field to husk yet than southern part of the county. Most of the 
western—Guthrie County, Nov. 29—Bad Fuller. for a number of years. About the usual hogs are marketed around here. The price 
ther all thru November. Lots of Central—Poweshiek County, Dec. 1— | number of cattle on feed. No sickness | will go up. Eggs 46 cents, hens 19 cents, 
wee More corn than ex- | Corn about three-fourths gathered. Not | reported in stock. Not as many hogs to | geese 11 cents, cream 43 cents, bran $1.15, 


erm in the field. 
ted, but some soft. Lots of flu among 
s, No cholera yet. Eggs 43 cents, 
potterfat 47 cents, corn 60 cents. Nearly 
gl livestock shipped thru association.— 
gubscriber. 
Southwestern—Union County, Nov. 29— 
Corn picking slow on account of the 
weather; some large fields still untouched. 
Hogs feeding well; soon to be on the 
market. Still some cholera. Cattle and 
qlves scarce; selling high in sales. Dairy 
jerds selling high in public sales. Brood 
gws commanding good prices in sales. 
corn selling for 60 cents.—N. B. Long. 
Eastern—Dubuque County, Nov. 27— 
Winter has set in early. There is lots of 
sm to husk yet; some of it is not good 
quality. Hogs are going to market rather 
light in weight. Some hog flu is pres- 
et here.—A. A. Hallett. 
Central—Poweshiek County, Nov. 26— 
More winter weather. The snow is stick- 
ing to the corn badly. Some have fin- 
jhed husking, but the majority have sev- 


eral days’ work yet. It has been a bad 
fal all the way thru. About the usual 
number of sows will be bred. A good 


many hogs to market yet. Vaccination 
delayed them thirty days at least in most 
cases. Storms cause much extra work 
fr the busy corn husker. Ungraveled 
nads are muddy and will be rough. Poul- 
ty 20 cents, eggs 48 cents, cream 44 
ents, new corn around 50 cents.—Alvin 
Mann. 

Western—Ida County, Dec. 2—The bulk 
of the corn is husked, but we note as we 
drive around that some fields are yet to 
pick, and the work is rendered more dif- 
ficult because it is badly blown down. A 
few general farm sales are advertised to 
take place in the near future. Several 
herds of swine are affected with flu and 
where it developed into pneumonia a good 
many have died. Road graveling has 
ceased since the ground froze up.—John 
Preston. 

Southern—Wapello County, Dec. 3— 
Corn husking is progressing rather slowly, 
owing to the soft fields. Corn seems to be 
ingood condition and a fair yield. Winter 
whest looks good, altho some of it was 
putin very late. Many hogs were lost in 
this locality from cholera. The fall pig 





any hog cholera in thts immediate vicin- 
ity. Not gs many cattle on feed as usual. 
Lots of late fall and early winter pas- 
ture. Some spring pigs gone to market.— 
Bw. A. W. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Dec. 3— 
Everybody busy at corn husking. Corn 
is very soft; very little mature corn; lots 
of moldy corn. Much sickness among the 
stock, due to spoiled corn. Weather fine 
for corn husking. Hogs coming better. 
Roads rough. Eggs 45 cents, heavy chick- 
ens 20 cents, ducks 14 cents, geese 16 
cents.—John L. Hermann. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Dec. 4— 
We have been having some young winter 
weather. Some of the farmers are hold- 
ing their hogs and feeding out their corn. 
Not very much stock going to market. 
Some have corn yet to pick. A few farm 
sales are being held.—H. E. Wells. 

Western—Guthrie County, Dec. 3—The 
weather this fall has been very unfavor- 
able for corn husking—cold and stormy. 
Twenty per cent of the corn still in the 
field. Some new corn has been shelled; 
price, 53 cents; moisture test above 25. 
Flu is quite general among hogs. Roads 
are in good condition Much poultry is 
going to market.—Fllis Rogers. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Dec. 3—About 
75 per cent of the corn is cribbed in this 


section; quality and quantity only fair. 
Usual number of farm sales. New corn 
selling at these sales at around 55 to 60 


cents; no other corn changing hands. 
More than the usual number of sows be- 
ing bred for spring farrow. No livestock 
disease reported in this immediate vi- 
cinity. Weather fine the past week. Roads 
very rough. Lots of poultry going to 
market.—Fred Schepers. 





ILLINOIS 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Nov. 29 
—Rainy and cloudy, warm spring days 
with slight night freezes. Corn fields al- 
most impassable. Corn is wet, heavy and 
soggy, and much is badly damaged at 
the ends. Not much stock. Chicken 
thieves working double shifts, with busi- 
ness good; no remedy.—sS. K. - 

Eastern—Champaign County, Dec. 3— 
We are having good weather this week. 





be marketed as last year. I do not think 
there wil be any increase in the number 
of sows kept for spring pigs.—A. M. Gale. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson Countf, Dec. 3 
—Fine weather again. Roads getting dry 
and solid after the November rains. Farm- 
ers all busy shredding fodder, cutting 
wood, hauling out manure, doing repair 
jobs, and some listing out corn ground to 
hold moisture. Not as many cattle being 
fed as usual. Hog crop will also be short 
here this winter.—Charles M. Turner. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Nodaway County, Dec. 
2—Corn husking is a difficult job this 
fall; fields are very soft. Some corn is 
down badly, and that is poor quality. The 
yield is not good on the average. Some 
hog cholera reported, but most hogs are 
doing finely, and quite a few spring pigs 
have gone to market. Several cars of 
feeders shipped in, and several calves 
bought up. New corn starting at 55 to 60 
cents, old corn 70 to 75 cents, oats 40 
cents. Hog market on the bum. You can 
sell eggs for 42 cents if you have them. 
Fresh pork is the order of the day for 
farmers.—W. F. K. 

Central—Moniteau County, Dec. 3—The 
weather is ideal. Corn gathering in full 
swing. Corn acreage estimated at 55,490 
acres, and preliminary estimated yield of 
33 bushels per acre. Owing to damage 
by rain, only 67 per cent is of merchant- 
able quality. Average yield of potatoes 
about 82 bushels per acre. Hunting sea- 
son opened on December 1. Cattle in good 
shape. Livestock shipments for December 
heavy. No sickness among hogs.—Wesley 
Kiesling. 


KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, Nov. 29 
—Corn husking well under way, and con- 
siderable plowing done. Fields were a 
little soft to start with, but are in fine 
condition now. Corn will average over 
the state 10 bushels per acre. Dry, hot 
weather in July and August knocked it 
out. A good many steers on feed in the 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—The long, long trail 





shorts $1.40, potatoes 
Fine weather; 
Everingham. 


$3.25 per 100 Ibs. 
no snow as yet.—F. D. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Southern—Jones County, Nov. 26—Been 
having quite a lot of snowy and windy 
weather for the past few days. Nearly 
all corn husked; poor quartty, on account 


of early freeze in September. Quite a lot 
of fodder being shredded. Young hogs 
almost all sold. No cholera. Hay crop 


short this year. Dams about all dry. 
Eggs 42 cents, butterfar 45 cents. Quite 
a few sales this fall—G. M. Tompkins. 


INDIANA 

Northern—St. Joseph County, Nov. 29— 
Very little corn gathered; so much rain 
and snow, and corn is down badly: spoil- 
ing on the ground. Wheat has made some 
growth, but was sown late. Have had 
good fall pasture. Stock looking well. 
Not many hogs on feed now; people sold, 
fearing the cholera; many vaccinated. A 
few public sales. Cows and hogs a good 
price. Horses and utensils cheap. Hay 
$19 to $20 a ton, corn 50 cents a bushel, 
potatoes $1.50 to $1.75, eggs 45 to 60 cents, 
wheat $1.30. Help scarce.—A. J. Byers. 





MORE DATA ON WAGON DRAFT 

For many years the Missouri agricul- 
tural experiment station, at Columbia, 
has been conducting systematic tests on 
wagon draft and has recently published 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 237, 
“Draft of Farm Wagons,” in which a 
summary of these tests is given. This 
bulletin will be sent free on request. 

These tests indicate that increasing the 
width of the tire from one and one-half 
to four inches was more effective in de- 
creasing the draft than increasing the 
height of wheels from 38 to 42 inches. In- 
creasing the width of tire or height of 
wheels made considerable decrease in the 
draft on soft surfaces, but was not of 
much importance on hard surfaces, such 
as concrete or hard packed macadam. It 
is stated that 36-inch front and 40-inch 
rear wheels equipped with four-inch tires 
apear to be the logical choice for a wagon 
to meet the needs of the average farm. 
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ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES~—Slim likes plenty of room to spread out. 
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International Show Breaks 
More Records 





(Continued from page 30) 
F. L. Anderson, Ross, lowa, won first in 
the aged mare group on Cedric’s Baron- 
ess, and showed well in several other 
classes. James Kennedy, Utica, Ill, and 
R. B. Cooley, Lafayette, Ind., were the 
judges. This was considered the best 
exhibition of Clydesdales for a number of 
years at the International, and specta- 
tors watched the judging with as great 
interest as has been seen about the ring 
for a number of seasons. 
SHIRES 

The Shire show at the 1926 Internation- 
al was a good exhibit, with F. A. Hud- 
dlestun, Webster City, Iowa; Truman’s 
(Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, Ill., and A. 
G. Soderberg, Osco, Ill, being the chief 
contenders. The Truman farm took the 
senior champion and grand champion 
stallion classes, with Bushnell Bohemian, 
a fine stallion. Huddlestun showed the 
grand champion mare, Edgewood Surprise, 
and also the reserve senior champion 
stallion, Boro Flag. The Huddlestun 
horses were good competition thruout the 
show, making an excellent showing. R. 
M. Hamer, Youngstown, Ohio, made the 
awards. 


SUFFOLKS 
Suffolks were judged by Alex. Gal- 
braith, Edmonton, Canada, and Hawthorn 
Farm, Lake County, Illinois, took practi- 
cally all the important ribbons. Truman's 
Stud Farm was their only competitor. 


The Breeding Swine Show 


The breeding swine show was not as 
large as some of the other divisions, but 
animals of very good quality were viewed 
at the pens by the judges. In the Chester 
White classes, Arthur Thompson, Wabash, 
Ind., who placed the hogs, put the senior 
championship on the Albert J. Vizedom 
aged hoar. E. C. Hogate, Tracy, Iowa, 
showed the junior champion boar. Albert 
H. Stuart, Newhall, Iowa, had an excel- 
lent showing of Chester Whites and took 
both the senior and junior championships 
on his sows, and.grand championship on 
his junior boar pig and grand champion- 
ship on his senior yearling sow. Stuart 
also won a number of ribbons in the vari- 
ous classes. 

In the Berkshire classes, which were 
judged by E. J. Barker, Thorntown, Ind., 
Corey Farms, of New Haven, Mich., 
showed the grand champion boar, grand 
champion sow, and took a number of first 
prizes in the various classes. A. W. Be- 
miller & Son, of Wakarusa, Ind., and I. 
J. Bemiller also added some good animals 
to the show and took several of the blue 
ribbons. 

The Duroe Jerseys, judged by C. E. 
Mehan, of Dayton, Ohio, brought out_some 
good classes, in which the McKee Bros., 
of Creston, Iowa, took first on junior boar 
pig, first and second on junior yearling 
sow and first on senior sow pig. McKee 
Bros. also showed the junior champion 
boar, senior champion sow, grand cham- 
pion sow and reserve champion boar. A, 
Marsdon & Son, Hendrum, Minn., re- 
ceived senior champion boar honors and 
grand champion honors. This probably 
was one of the best shows among the 
swine groups. 

Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill., took the 
bulk of the ribbons in the Poland China 
classes. They exhibited the grand cham- 
pions as well as reserve champions. John 
L. Paullus, Wabash. Ind., was the only 
other breeder to nlace. The ribbons were 
hung by M. A. Dowling, of Valley Junc- 
tion, Towa. 

B. R. Jackson, Ohio City, Ohio, and 
Walter E. McCoy. Washington Court 
House, Ohio, were the principal exhibitors 
in the Spotted Poland China classes and 
divided the ribbons. W. W. Smith, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., made the awards. 

In the Large Yorkshires, B. R. Jackson, 
of Ohio City, Ohio, showed the grand 
champion boar and grand champion sow. 
B. F. Davidson, of Menlo, Towa, had the 
reserve champion sow and showed the 
junior and senior champion boar and sow. 
The Davidsons also had the best young 
herd and the best produce of sow. The 
Davidson herd was a consistent winner. 
The North Dakota Agricultural College 
also came in for the winnings. Wade 
Toole, Guelph, Ontario, was the judge. 

Small classes were shown in the breed- 
ing Hampshires, and Rig Goose Ranch, of 
Sheridan, Wyo., and Frank C. Oren, of 
Wilmington, Ohio, shared the honors. 


THE BREEDING SHEEP SHOW 


The best show ever, was the general 
comment of sheepmen on the breeding 
sheep show at the 1926 Intrnational. AP 
breeds were well represented, and par- 
ticularly outstanding spots were the large 
and high quality exhibits of Shropshires, 
Hampshires, Dorsets and Rambouillets. 

J. G. Hammer, of Ames, placed the 
Shropshires, and Jess C. Andrews. West 
Point, Ind., took the ram championship 
on a yearling. There were seventeen 
shown, and it was one of the hottest 
classes of any of the shows. Pennsyl- 
vania State College showed the champion 
ewe, another yearling, that had won in a 
class of thirty yearling ewes. Other ex- 
hibitors were Chase Bros., Willow Lakes, 
S. D.: George McKerrow Sons Co., Pewau- 
kee, Wis., and A. Broughton’s Sons, Al- 
bany, Wis. 

In the breeding Dorset classes, placed 
by Arthur Danks, Allamuchy, N. J., Fill- 
more Farms, Bennington, Vt., showed a 
yearling lamb which took the champion- 
ship in the ram class, while Chase Bros., 
of Willow Lakes, S. D., captured the ewe 
classes. Here, again, some large classes 
were shown, there being sixteen yearling 
ewes evhibitd. 

W. F. Renk, Sun Prairie, Wis., judged 
the breeding Hampshires, and it was an 





exceptional show in many ways, with 
large classes in the lamb and yearling 
entriés. The Mt. Haggin Land and Live- 
Stock Co., Anaconda, Mont., was the prin- 
cipal winneg, taking the champion ram 
class and showing the best three ram 
lambs. In the ewe lamb class under one 
year, this firm won in a class of twenty- 
one, but the champion ewe went to the 
Thousand Springs Farm,~Wendell, Idaho. 

Breeding Oxford sheep entries were 
light, with the McKerrow Sons Co., of 
Pewaukee, Wis., and the Fleming Estate, 
Whitby, Ontario, taking the bulk of the 
honors. Iowa State College, however, 
showed the best ram lamb in a class of 
fifteen and took the blue ribbon. Philip 
A. Anderson, St. Paul, was the judge. 

E. L. Shaw, Ashley, Ohio, judged the 
show of Southdowns, and Robert McEwen, 
London, Ontario, and John D. Larkin, 
Inc., Queenston, Ontario, were the large 
winners, taking the championships. The 
classes were rather small in this breed, 
altho the quality was good. 

Cheviots were shown by L. C. Kelly & 
Son, Marshall, Mich.; T. Harris & Sons, 
Kokomo, Ind., and Keith B. Clark, of 
Clark's Hill, Ind. They divided the hon- 
ors in the various groups, altho J. D. 
Weil, a Lexington, Ky., breeder, showed 
the champion ewe. Classes were small in 
this group. 

F. B. Glaspell, Hampton, Ontario, 
showed all the championship winners in 
the breeding Cotswold classes. . a. 
Lewis, Camp Point, Ill., placed the rib- 
bons. 

H. M. Lee, Highgate, Ontario, and 
Harry T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich., di- 
vided honors in the breeding Lincolns, 
with Lee taking the champion ram and 
champion ewe and Crandell showing a 
reserve in both classes. Wade Toole, of 
Guelph, Ontario, did the judging. 

An unusually strong show of Rambouil- 
let sheep were presented to the judge, 


John E. Webb, of Indianapolis, Ind., with | 


Ellis Bros., Mexico, Mo., showing the 
champion ram and yearling—which had 


won the honors from a class of eighteen. | 


In a class of twenty ewes, King Bros., of 
Laramie, Wyo., won with their entry and 
also took the grand championship on their 
ewe. There were twenty-eight ewe lambs 
shown in this class, and Purdue Univer- 
sity took first and second honors. They 
also showed the reserve champion in the 
ewe class. Last vear the Rambouillet 
classes were dominated by western sheep, 
but this vear Missouri and Ohio flocks 
pushed them for the honors. 

Ww. SS. Dunnet, Caledonia, Ontario, 
judged the small classes of Leicester 
sheep. H. T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich., 
showed the champion ram, and the cham- 
pion ewe went to the Humphrey Snell 
flock, of Clinton, Ontario. 


THE HAY AND GRAIN SHOW 


The Hay and Grain Show, held in con- | 


nection with the International Livestock 
Exposition, was well patronized this year. 
Peter J Lux was crowned corn king after 
winning the sweepstakes on his Indiana 
white corn. His son, Thomas Lux, took 
the junior championship on Indiana White 
raised at Shelbyville, Ind. 

Mrs. N. H. Krizer, of Rose Hill, Iowa, 
won the regional championship with ten 
ears of Krizer’s Yellow corn, defeating an 
exhibit of her husband’s in taking the 
honor. 








In the junior contest for Region 3, Wil- 
bur Stumm, Jesup, Iowa, was first on 
ten ears of white corn, and Miss Marjorie 
Davis, of Laurens, was second. Thomas 
Tomlinson, of Clarinda, showed the best 
ten ears of yellow corn and also was 
awarded sweepstakes honors. Claude Ma- 
lone, of Atlantic, placed fourth in the 
yellow-eared class. 

Championships 6n wheat and oats went 
to Herman Trelle, Alberta, Canada. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF THE 
FURNACE 

Keep the heating surfaces clean. A stiff 
brush with a long handle should be kept 
handy for the inside of the firebox and 
radiator. A cleaner with a flexible handle 
should be provided for cleaning the ashes 
and soot out of the smoke passages thru 
openings provided for that purpose. 

Carry a deep fire, twelve to eighteen 
inches, for cold weather. 

Do not let the fire burn too low. 

For quick heat fire only a small amount 
of coal. 

Study carefully the proper use of the 
three dampers. Usually it will be found 
that the pipe or flue damper should be 
open when firing fresh coal and should 
be partly closed, when the fire is well 
started. The ash pit damper should be 
open to start up fire, open a little during 
the day, but shut at night. The check 
draft damper should be shut to start up 
fire, open partly during the day and night 
as experience shows to be necessary. 

When fresh coal is fired, admit air over 
the fire thru the slide in the fire door 
until smoking ceases, and then close the 
slide. Do not open the fire door to check 
the fire; learn to use the dampers to con- 
trol the rate of burning. All air admitted 
above the fire in excess of that needed 
for combustion simply cools the heating 
surfaces which furnish the heat for the 
house. 

When firing coal for a long run or 
“banking” for the night, push the live 
coals back or to the side and put a lot of 
fresh coal into the hole thus made; it 
will burn slowly and keep a long time. 
If large cakes of coke are formed in the 
furnace, these should be broken up and 
the fire leveled. 

Shake out the ashes when necessary, 
but do not waste coals into the ash pit. 
Close the ash pit door while shaking. Do 
not let ashes pile up under the grates. In 
this way the grates “burn out.” Grates 
should last many years. 





The car was crowded and the conduc- 
tor was irritable. ‘‘Where's the fare for 
the boy?" he snapped, as Mr. Cohen 
handed him only one fare. 

“De boy is only three years old,”’ said 
Mr. Cohen placidly. 

“Three years!"” sneered the conductor: 
“Three years! Why, look at him. He's 
seven years old if he’s a day.” 

Mr. Cohen leaned over and gazed ear- 
nestly at the boy’s face. Then he turned 
to the conductor. “Can I help it if he 
worries?” he asked. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind.” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








The Fuss in the Big Pine . 


Peter Rabbit finds Johnny Chuck asleep 
on his doorstep, and after having fun 
tickling him with a straw they sit down 
together and watch a big fuss going on 
over in the big pine, amongst Blacky the 
Crow and his cousins and his uncles and 
his aunts. They wonder what can be the 
cause of it all. 


Just then along came Sammy Jay, who 
is, as you- know, first cousin to Blacky 
the Crow. He was coming from the di- 
rection of the Big Pine. 

‘Sammy! Oh, Sammy Jay! Tell us, 
what is all the big fuss about over there 
in the big pine?” shouted Peter Rabbit. 

Sammy Jay stopped and very carefully 
brushed off his handsome blue coat, for 
Sammy Jay is something of a dandy. He 
appeared not to have heard Peter Rabbit 
at all. 

“Sammy Jay, are you deaf?” inquired 
Peter Rabbit. 

Now, of course Sammy Jay had seen 
Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck sitting 
there on the doorstep all tne time, but he 
looked up as if very much surprised to 
find them there. 

“Oh, hello, Peter Rabbit!” said Sammy 
Jay. “Did you speak to me?” 

“No, oh, no,’ replied Peter Rabbit in 
disgust. “I was talking to myself, just 
thinking out loud. I was wondering how 
many nuts a Jay could steal if he had 
the chance.” 

Johnny Chuck chuckled and Sammy 
Jay looked foolish. He couldn’t find a 
word to say, for he knew that all the 
little meadow people knew how he once 
was caught stealing Happy Jack’s score of 
nuts. 

“I asked what all that fuss over in 
the big pine is about,’ continued Peter 
Rabbit. 

“Oh,” said Sammy Jay, “my cousin, 
Blacky the Crow, found Hooty the Owl 
asleep over there, and now he and his 





aunts and his uncles and his cousins are 
having no end of fun with Hooty. You 
know Hooty can not see in the daytime 
very well, and they can do almost any- 
thing to him that they want to. It’s 
great sport.” 

“IT don’t see any sport in making other 
people so uncomfortable,” said Johnny 
Chuck. 

“Nor I,” said Peter Rabbit. ‘I'd be 
ashamed to own such a cousin as Blacky 
the Crow. I like people who mind their 
own affairs and leave other people alone.” 

Sammy Jay ran out his tongue at Peter 
Rabbit. 

“You are a nice one to talk about peo- 
ple for minding other folks’ affairs!” 
jeered Sammy Jay. 


“Peter Rabits’ ears are long; 
I wonder why! 
I wonder why! : 
Because to hear what others say 
He’s bound to try! 
He’s bound to try! 


It was Peter Rabbit’s turn to look dis- 
comfited. 

“Anyway, I don’t try to bully and 
torment others, and I don’t steal,” he re- 
torted. 


“Sammy Jay’s a handsome chap 
And wears a coat of blue. 

I wonder if it’s really his, 
Or if he stole that, too.” 


Just then Johnny Chuck’s sharp eyes 
caught sight of something stealing along 
the edge -of the Green Meadows toward 
the Green Forest and the big pine. 

“There’s Farmer Brown’s boy with a 
gun,” cried Johnny Chuck. ‘‘There’s go- 
ing to be trouble at the big pine if Blacky 
the Crow doesn’t watch out. That’s what 
comes of being so noisy.”’ 

(Concluded next week) 
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DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK Sates 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar. 17—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rap; 
Iowa. a0 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmets. 
burg, Iowa. 
Jan. 3I—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowg, 
Feb. 2—E. J. Edwards Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, lows 
Feb. 17—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa, 
Feb. 23—T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City 
Iowa. 
Mar.* 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Iq, 
Jan. 12—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa, 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan, 20—John W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, 
Jan. 21—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa,’ 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
Feb. 1—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ig. 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ig. 
Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty 
Iowa. i: 
Feb. 11—Thos. Griffin & Son, Manson, Ia, 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, II], 
Feb. 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia, 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—-Wm. A. Scar, Earinam, Ja. 
Feb. 22—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa, 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ig. 
Feb. 24—Geo. B. Laposky, Cherokee, Ig, 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
. 17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
.18—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa, 
*b. 15—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 
. 22—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 
. 14—Boyd "G. Weidlein, Webster City, 
Iowa. 

. 15—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa, 

Feb. 15—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Feb. 7—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb 16—Funk Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 
































WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 


FIELOMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us Dot 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to 80 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and_n0 
changes cau be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 
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Field Notes 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 

One of the good herds of all Scotch 
(Polled Shorthorns is that owned Dy 
Messrs. H. L. Ryon & Sons, of Laurens, 
Iowa. These gentlemen have on hand 
at the present time a few young bulls 
that are worthy of special consideration 
by those in quest of a bull. To the man 
looking for a herd bull of real merit, We 
direct his attention to the dark roam, 
Premier Dale 2d, a- June yearling of great 
breed character, a compact, low-set, deeP- 
ribbed fellow got by Scotch Dale Superior 


and out of a Cruickshank Acanthus coW - 


by Jovial Sultan. This bull is_ rightly 
suited to fit into a high class herd. / 
clear red Barmpton Leaf is full of Red 
Knight and Red Gauntlet breeding an 
is being used in the herd. A roan of spe- 
cial scale and thickness is a March year- 
ling of great fleshing qualities, a bull that 
should please a lot of people. He is ready 
for hard service. At the price difference 
between him and the others this bull 
might be preferred by many. _He is 3 
choicely bred Mysie. Messrs. Ryon will 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 10, 1926 
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POLAND-CHINAS 


~~ POLAND 
OAR BARGAINS 


Boars by BReobber’s Equal, top breeding son of 

Robber, from an Eliminator dam, and Oh My, 

pion son of Reliable Pathfinder, out of sows 

feb in bloodlines of The Armistice, Pathfinder and 

pilminator. Priced right. Write us your wants, we 
tee satisfaction. 

gELGENS BROG., 


“Youngblood’s Polands 


Two real herd Boars by The Robber, Eliminator 
gsm. Others by Black Rastus(grand champion boar 
srour county fair) The Irish Lad and Theodoctus. 
two good fall boars. Our herd won 11 firsts, 7 seconds 
gour county fair. These boars have plenty of scale 
gdsize. Write me your needs. 
u.C. Youngblood, 


Lakeside Poland Chinas 


ferd headed by Black Hawk, grand champion 
pear at the recent big Alta show; sensational son of 
Index. Splendid big boars by him, Tecumseh 
gd The Anvil. For particulars, address 

j.T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa 


oland China Boars by Robber 2d 


Am offering tops of my 1926 spring boars. Are 
good footed, good boned, sleek, and all black except 
pints. 42 years in business and these are as good as 
[have raised. Good boars for $40.00. 

J. A. PENN, ALTA, IOWA 


WALL STREET 


dre of the highest priced boar in recent years will be 
featured in our bred sow sale Feb. 1, Send your name 
foreatalog. Sale at Kansas City. 
Ted Butler, 


Hancherdale Polands 


some good husky farm boars. Mostly April and 
May farrow. Priced well worth the money. Write 
for our sow sale catalog. 
i. P. Hancher, 


OAK GLEN POLANDS 


The large, easy feeding kind. Mostly by our 1015 Ib. 
Qsk Glen Diamond. 225 1b. Spring boars, $40.00. A 
few tops at $50.00. One yearling by the Highwayman 
md2fall boars. Inspection invited. 

WwW. 8S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa 


CPOTTED POLAND CHINA BOARS— 
S offering choice spring boars at farmer's prices. 
Stone & Stone, Chariton, lowa 








Jefferson, lowa 











Calhoun, Mo. 





Rolfe, lowa 











SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Wildfire Boars 


snd gilts for the improyement of that Spotted Poland 
herd. Write us your needs. 


Blanke Bros., 





Taintor, Iowa 





We have some toppy 


Late Spring Boars 


large enough for service. Write us your needs. 


).V. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, IOWA 


Spotted Poland China 
Today is Sale Day <n by The Magnet, 


teby HOT SHOT and FIRE FLAME by Wildfire. 
Breeding and individuals are right. Write today 
for prices or come andsee them. Boars all at pri. 
vate sale. They are priced reasonable. 

Earl Connell, Brooklyn, Iowa 


s a 
Spotted Armistice 
bars forsale. The best in Spots. Prices right and 
faranteed right. All farmers raise hogs. Better 


are more profitable. 
T.M. HAYDEN, $ ORESTON, IOWA 











DUROC JERSEYS. 


DUROC BOARS 


Fall and spring boars of real business conformation. 
They possess merit through inheritance. Good footed; 
trong bone and well grown. Sires, Masterpiece, 
Walt’s King of All and Grand Col. 

\.K. Nelson, (Farm 8 mi. n. of town) ‘Alta, Ia. 


Gailey Offers Duroc Boars 
y Giant Orion Sensation— gpeatest aged 
breeding and show boar in the northwest; also by 
Highline Colonel, grandson of Great Colonel. Am 
‘pecially proud to show our brood sows, See us or 
Write. J. W. GAILEY, Battle Creek, lowa. 


DUROC BOARS 


8 Junior yearlings—one very outstanding. 12 fall 
tod 50 spring boars. Sires, Intense Col., Double 
Silts and Masterpiece. Herd of Specific type and 
trong in Colonel blood. Let us tell you more. 
E.J.Kdwards, (Farmintown) Alta, lowa 


OPEN DUROC GILTS 


‘ WwW BOARS 
Not holding winter sale. Offering top gilts—175 to 
Dounds—at $40 each. Sire, our junior champion, 
Ralnbo Sensation. See us at once. 
R.H.REED R.F.D. Ft. Dodge, lowa 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 
that will please. A very choice lot by DeLuxe Col., 
by Great Col. and Leader Stilts, by the Leader. 

Open and bred gilts, priced right. 
G.A. Swenson, Dayton, lowa 
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Duroc Spring Boars and Herd Boars 

Spring boars weighing up to 250 and 300 pounds. 
Our splendid herd boar, Long Col. by Intense Col. 
4lso open and bred gilts. Havea few fall boars. 
Lloyd Place, Milford, lowa 
Sere 

YORKSHIRES. 

wenn 

ORKSHIRE BOARS, big rugged ones, re- 

duced to #25 and $30 each, Also bred gilts and pigs. 
Wm. Zaha, Jr., Riverside, lowa 


GUERNSEY 


WIPLETON GUERNSEY FARM 


OFFERS SOME 


CHERUB BRED 


BULL CALVES, $35.00 and up 
YEARLINGS, $60.00 and up 
































€.T. HOOD, Valley Junction, lowa 





Menticello, Iowa . 


be pleased to show their bulls to pros- 
pective buyers or to answer any corre- 
spondence. Note their card elsewhere in 
this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


AUSTIN’S POLAND BOARS 


The recent search for Poland China 
boars has found this commodity unusually 
scarce, and knowing there are many who 
are in the market for a boar, we take this 
opportunity to direct attention to the good 
lot on hand in the Oak Glen herd of Mr. 
W. S. Austin’s, at Dumont, Iowa. There 
are twenty spring boars to be had here, 
the get of that mammoth aged boar, Oak 
Glen Diamond, acknowledged by Mr. Aus- 
tin as the best boar he ever owned in the 
twenty-five years he has been breeding 
‘Poland Chinas. There is also a real good 
boar by Giant Pathfinder, a boar that has 
already demonstrated his ability as a sire 
and as such has gained a splendid repu- 
tation. Mr. Austin has «4 litter mate to 
this pig as one of his herd boars. There 
is also one by the Porter boar, Revenue. 
If in need of a boar, drive over to Mr. 
Austin’s. Go prepared to take one home 
with you. The price appears in Mr. Aus- 
tin’s card, which may be found elsewhere 
in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


NIGHT HAWK’S POPULARITY 
INCREASES 


Some boars win the approval of the 


breeders without any apparent effort— 
win this approval by their own natural 
appeal, their distinctive, magnetic indi- 


viduality. Such a boar is Night Hawk. 
He is easily advertised because he is re- 
sponsive to every advertising effort. He 
has been endorsed by leading breeders 
who have sent their best sows to be 
mated with him. It is not alone because 
of his individual excellence that he has 
become so popular—that alone _ isn’t 
enough to win the breeders. Night Hawk 
has won the Poland China breeders by 
his breeding ability. In his first crop of 
pigs he sired the top selling boar of 1926. 
His gilts were sale toppers whenever put 
up for public appraisement. Good critics 
have proclaimed him the greatest find 
since Liberator. Allerton Farms, of Men- 


ticello, Ill., sell on January 8. In this 
sale will be twenty-five of the breed’s 
choicest sows and gilts carrying litters 
by Night Hawk. One of these litters 
will carry his poularity and publicity to 
your own herd. Write Allerton Farms 
today for catalog of this offering.—Frank 
O. Storrs, Adv. 
CLARK’S SUNNYDALE SHORTHORNS 
If in the market for a good young bull 
or a few choice heifers, see F. A. Clark, 
of Laurens, Iowa. His herd is not the 
largest to be found, but it is one of the 
niftiest little herds we know of. At its 
head is the splendid breeding bull, Vil- 
lager’s Image. This bull has left his im- 
print on nearly everything he has sired. 
Among the young bulls offered are four 
"ready for service. And while there might 
be differences of opinion as to choice, we 
picked on a September yearling that looks 
to us like a winner in any of the big 
sohws. He is well filled at every turn, is 
very large for his age, and is plum good 
all over. He is a white and of the Law 
Dorothy tribe. There is a good roan of 
the Fair Queen family and looks much as 
his sire did at the same age. Two reds 


that are very pleasing come well up to the 


above description. The heifers are o 
the Fair Maid, Fair Queen and Orange 
Blossom famiiles and are the tops of the 
daughters of Villager’s Image of their 
age. By all means see Mr. Clark if want- 
ing a good bull. His card appears else- 
gwhere in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, 
Adv. : 

YOUNGBLOOD’S POLAND BOARS 

Among thé dozen spring bears being 
offered by Mr. M. C. Youngblood, of Jef- 
ferson, Iowa, is a son of The Robber that 
some breeder should pick up. We ques- 
tion if there is a better boar to be had 
at this date than this fellow. He is a lit- 
ter mate to The Homesteader, the boar 








Mr. Youngblood has placed at the head of 


his herd. The dam is by Eliminator, 
which gives him a close-up to Liberator 
and which is noticeable in his make-up. 
We do not know of a better lot of spring 
boars for sale than Mr. Youngblood has, 


His card appears elsewhere in this issue. 


—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
ACHIEVER’S MODEL AND THE 
FOREST HERD e 


A year ago I weighed Achiever’s Model 


at 1,020 pounds. This past summer he 
was weighed at 1,090 pounds in his four- 
year-old form. I state these facts to give 
you some idea of his immense size. Now 
with all his great size this boar has a 
great asset which is lacking in so many 
boars—that is vim, vigor and vitality. 
I never saw a yearling boar with any 
more pep and go than has the boar, 
Achiever’s Model. He was bred by the 
veteran breeder, R. F. French, of Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, and was sold in his sale 


in October, four years ago. He was sired 
by The Achiever, by F.’s Joe, by Biggest 
Joe, by Smooth Big Joe. The dam of The 
Achiever was a wonderful sow by The 
Clansman. The dam of Achiever’s Model 
was by B.’s Bob Jumbo, by Big Bob. 
With all due respect to the good herd 
boars used in the E. C. Forest herd in 
the past, I believe I am safe in saying 
this is the greatest and best boar in this 
herd the past seven years that I have 
been intimately acquainted with this 
herd. I am positive this boar will sire 
pigs that will command the attention of 
all men interested in the world’s great 
industry of meat production. To see him 
is to want to own a sow bred to him. 
An offering of magnifcent sows sell in 
the Forest sale of February 1, safe to his 
service. Be sure to write for a catalog 
of the offering.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


UNDERSTANDABLE 
“You are charged with catching a four- 
inch fish out of season. Why didn’t you 





throw it back?” said the judge. 
“I wanted to show it to my wife,” the 
prisoner meekly replied. 








Allerton Farms, 





NIGHT HAWK 
NEW HOPE and ALLERTON SPECIAL 


The World’s Champion Trio of Poland Boars 
Sows Mated to Them Sell 


JANUARY 8, 1927 


THINK what it would mean to YOUR herd to own a litter by one of 
these boars and out of one of these sows by Liberator, The Highwayman, 
New Hope, Allerton Special, The Answer, Cerro Gordo, Master Key, The 
Rebber, Play Boy or littermates to Night Hawk, or full sisters to Allerton 
Special, or littermates to Allerton Special, or littermates to Master Key, 
or by Prince of Wales or Revenue. Write today for catalog of offering. 


Monticello, Illinois 




















HEREFORDS 





LIPO 





ROBT. H. HAZLETT, 





HAZFORD PLACE ,, 


If you are in need of Herefords we can please you. 


MODERN 
EREFORDS 


El Dorado, Kansas 











FEKEDERS 


Hereford Steers 


22 Wt. around 1100 Ibs. 69 Wt. around 1000 Ibs. 
74 Wt. around 725 ]bs. 81 Wt. around 625 lbs, 
45 Wt. around 550 lbs. 50 Wt. around 500 Ibs. 


Good quality, dark reds, dehorned well marked 
Hereford steers. good grass flesh. The beef type 
are usually market toppers when finished. Will sell 
your choice of one car load from any bunch. Can 
also show you Shorthorn steers, yearling or 2 yr. olds. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 
ry. WO bundred immune feeding barrows and one 


hundred fifty registered and immune open Duroc 
breeding gilts. F. C. Crocker, Box W, Beatrice, Neb. 











HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD CATTLE 


Ninety-eight head of yearlfmg and two year 
old steers, also seventy head of steer calves 
weighing about 400 lbs. High grade and full 
blood Herefords. Eighty black Polied An- 
gus calves. 


J.F. Teal, Fairfield, lowa 
60! North 3d 


ANGUS 











NGUS BULLS. Good, big, rugged, well grown 
Angus Bulls, Low down, thick set, the regular 
Angustype Weinvite inspections We know they 
will please if you want Angus Bulls with type and 
quality. Priced from $100 to $200 amd worth the 

money. Call, come or write. 
Harry E. Wylie, Madrid, Iowa 





AYRSHIRES 


Purebred Ayrshires 


Bulls from baby calves to serviceable age. Also she 
stuff. Only dual purpose breed with Daisy character- 
istics predominating. Ayrshires sell for slaughter, 
without discrimination. 
Ernest Pollard, 








Nehawka, Neb. 





BOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 18 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elaewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. Bensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 





HORSES 





Percherons Wanted 
I want to buy nine yearling regis- 
tered Percheron stallions, and six 
coming two and three—big, clean 
colts, solid blacks or with small star. 
Cash. FRED CHANDLER. 
Route 7, Chariton, lowa 


SHEEP. 


OXFORD BRED EWES FOR SALE 


Bred to rams as good as money could buy. 
W. R. Hauser, Union, lowa. 
and ewes of the 
Registered Shropshire Rams §%.4¢"(40",ibe 
and quality. Willard Miller, Anita, Ia., R. F. D. No.2. 














AMPSHIRE RAMS — Big. rugged, heavy 
boned yearlings. If you want a ram of this 
popular breed, write us for prices at once. 
J. T. Eness & Son, Gilbert, Iowa. 


AUCTION EERS 





~~ 


LEARN 2-B AN AUCTIONEER 


Have a paying business of yourown. Be 
independent. Correct salesmanship is 
man’s biggest and best asset—we 

you all the best modern ideas of selling. 
Home study course free. 


Address Department W. 


Reppert’s School of Auctioneering, Decatur, Ind. 























LAVE STOCK 
AUCTIOX EER 
Marian, tewa 


| 








MAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


of fall and spring farrow. Sires, LOOKOUT DeLUXE 
and LONGFELLOW. Former ts of special breeding 
and a superb sire. Latter a 1925 prize winner. As we 
breed Chester Whites also,state what breed you want. 
M. H. ROUNDS, LE MAKS, IOWA 


BURR OAK STOCK FARM HAMPSHIRES 


Offertng the best in Hampshire Spring boars, March 
and April farrow. The price is right and the boars 
are right. Also bred sows and gilts. .Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write us. 
H.W. Oxley & Son, 








Iowa City. Iowa 





When in need of 


HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


write us. Our bred sow sale dete is February 16. 
Visitors always welcome 
BIG FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lewa 





\DGEWORTH Parole and R. L. Defender 

4 Hampshire Boars. Choice double-treated Hamp- 

shire Boars, sired by the above named boars, for sale. 

Priced at $45 each for quick sale. RK. L. Defender 

stood 4th at the 1925 National as a junior pig, Our 
boars will please you. Call, write or wire. 

H. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, lowa. 





IG, rugged Hampshire boars ready for service— 
$20 to $40, according to size and individuality. 
Order from ad. Clover Leaf Stock Farm, Selma, Ia. 





CHESTER WHITES 


ae ORO 
’ 

GIANT’S RIVAL 
Repeatedly grand champion Chester White boar at 
both the lowa state fair and the National. Fine big 
spring boars by him and by National High Type. 
Never had better to offer. Extreme bone. See them. 
Kd. Kahl, Lakota, lowa 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Fall and spring farrow. Sturdy, heavy boned— 
real farmer boars at farmer prices. Stres, Captain 
Sensation and Highland Prince. As we breed Hamp- 
shires also, be sure to state what breed you want. 
M. H. ROUNDS, LE MARS, IOWA 


CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


Choice, well grown, February and March farrow; 
also some fall pigs, either sex. Price reasonable. 


McKinley Bros. & Sons., Melrose, lowa 











TAMWORTHS 


PRRs 
'\AM WORTH Bred Sows and Gilts—i75 to 500 

pounds. Two bloodlines—immuue. A few extra 
good late farrow boars. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa 





SHORTHORNS. 


RA Rees 
Shorthorn Bulls in Numbers 

In order to materially reduce the number of bulls 
we have before winter we are making special prices 
Tor quick sale. 

They area good vigorous lot, well grown, espec- 
fally well bred, and among them those that should 
plegse herd bull buyers. They are of standard Scotch 
fantilies. Sires, Fair Villager, Royal Butterfly, Lake- 
side Avon and Red Gloster. Who will be the first te 
geta bargain? Herd federal tested. 


HELD BROTHERS, HINTON, 10WA 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A small but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns headed 
by Villager’s Emage, a prepotant sire. Young 
bulls of rare quality offered, one a show bu!l—a pro. 
nounced herd header. Will also spare a few heifers 
of same quality. 
F. A. CLARK, 

Herd federal 


POLLED SHORTHORENS 


Pollied Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 te 14 months old. thick fellows. Priced 
mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 


Ss. B. Hudson & Seon, Kt. 5, Knoxville, Ia. 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very Owtetanding. Ne herd too goodforbim. Lord 
Barmpton. end a roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

mM. LL. BRyon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 





LAUBRENS, I0WA 
accredited. 
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Moor Manis 





BROOD sow may have the best possible care 
—she may have all of the fat and protein feed-she 
requires, but unless she is supplied with minerals, 
in excess of what is contained in ordinary rations, 
her litter will be lacking in size, vitality and vigor. 


MoorMan’s Hog Minerals have proved their value 
in producing big, strong, thrifty litters, in the hog 
lots of over 100,000 successful hog raisers. These 
minerals are complete and supply all the elements 
the brood sow needs to endow her offspring with 
big, sound frames and bodies. 


Start "Em Right Before They’re Born with MoorMan’s Hog 
Minerals— give them free access to these health-giving, body- 
building minerals every day of their lives right up to market time 
and you'll gett EXTRA profits. 


We will be glad to send you a small sample bag 
of MoorMan’s Minerals free and postpaid, so that 
you may see for yourself its high quality and the 
relish with which your hogs eat it. Mail the Coupon. 


Livestoc Minerals 











